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Art. I.—The Hualeyan Kosmogony. 


[c is not proposed in this article to renew with Professor 

Huxley the controversy over the Mythologies of Heathen- 
dom. The early Christian -Fathers, in their Apologies, have 
weighed and estimated these monuments of human folly and 
depravity, and pronounced upon them a verdict of condemna- 
tion, which no candid mind conversant with the facts 
will venture to call in question. Those comparative 
mythologists who, in our day, are renewing the old warfare, 
and who would fondly class, as Professor Huxley has done in 
recent articles in the Nineteenth Century, the Mosaic account 
of Creation under the same category, seem to be so fascinated 
by their success in discovering traces of resemblance, as to 
lose sight of points of difference which must for ever preclude 
such classification. 

It were indeed strange if the several tribes of the human 
race, proceeding from the one common centre, with a stock of 
knowledge in regard to things human and things divine common 
to all, should not present in their reminiscences marked points 
of resemblance. But it is certainly as unwarrantable as it is 
unphilosophical to classify these reminiscences under the 
one common head of myths, on the ground of the community 
of their subjects, while the ‘character of one class of them— 
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the non-Semitic legends—stamps them as degenerate modi- 
fications of the one primeval communication, which, as given 
in the Hebrew oracles, bears upon its forehead the impress 
of its divine origin. The argument from the fact that such 
a record should have been made at all is, as pointed out by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Nineteenth Century, poorly parried by 
Professor Huxley’s remark, that “most peoples have their 
Kosmogonies.” This remark merely gives more force to the 
argument it was designed to meet. It is true that most 
people have their Kosmogonies, but it is not true that any 
other people under heaven have such a Kosmogony as the 
Mosaic. No unprejudiced mind can compare this Kosmogony 
with the others, however high their authors may have 
stood in the scale of civilisation, without being struck 
with its transcendent beauty and sublimity. How came it 
to pass that such a record was penned at so early a period 
in human history, and by a writer belonging to a race who, 
as Mr. Gladstone has so forcibly put it, “ dwelling in Palestine 
for twelve hundred years from their sojourn in the valley of 
the Nile, hardly had force to stamp even so much as their 
name upon the history of the world at large, and only then 
began to be admitted to the general communion of mankind 
when their Scriptures assumed the dress which a Gentile 
tongue was needed to supply” ? 

The force of this question, pointing out the unquestionable 
fact of the infinite superiority of the Jewish record over those 
of the most cultivated nations of antiquity, cannot be so 
easily turned aside as our Anti-reconciliationists imagine. In 
fact, the very best defence of the Mosaic record, and the 
most damaging exposure of the unfairness of those who 
would classify it with the Gentile Kosmogonies, is to place 
the latter in parallel columns beside it. The contrast will 
prove too marked to require elucidation or comment, and 
sufficiently patent to put to shame all attempts at compre- 
hension under a common category. It will be seen that these 
mythological Kosmogonies admit of no defence at all ; while, 
as the pages of the Nineteenth Century bear witness, the 
Hebrew Kosmogony admits of a defence which one of the 
most eminent physiologists of the age is driven to his wits’ 
end to meet, even when he has reinforced the data furnished 
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by his own department, by drafts upon the unverified data of 
kindred nascent sciences. Having, within the domain of 
Geology, the testimony of such investigators as Professors 
Dana, and Guyot, and Principal Dawson, in corroboration of 
the Mosaic record, the friends of the Bible need not feel much 
alarm at the geological dogmatism of Professor Huxley. 

Even within his own province our critic has reached ere 
now generalisations which it is to be hoped time and reflec- 
tion have led him to abandon or modify. Not content with 
the reduction of animal organisms to the rank of mere 
automata,as in his Belfast address, he has invoked the aid 
of the crucible, and reduced these automata to the rank of 
mere chemical compounds, and proclaimed with manifest 
exultation over the ruin he thinks he has wrought, and the 
erasure of all traces of design he imagines the crucible has 
achieved, that these organic forms are just so much carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia, or so much carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen—only these and nothing more! All living 
organisms, however diverse in form, are thus brought down 
to the common level of the one ultimate matrix of Mother 
Earth! 

Professor Huxley, in the course of one of his Lay Sermons 
in Edinburgh, announced to his auditors his intention of 
recruiting his exhausted powers by dining on mutton ; and 
added that if he proceeded homewards by sea, and happened 
to be drowned, the fishes might recruit their wasted energies 
by making a meal of him. In the one case, the sheep would 
be transmuted into a man (yea, we may add, into a philo- 
sopher), in the other, the man would be changed into a fish ! 
Thus, as he claimed, man, and sheep, and fish, and, perchance, 
crustacean, are proved to be possessors of a common nature ! 
Impelled by his love of unity, this eminent physiologist has 
thus reached a scientific goal, where all the lines of organic life 
meet in, and radiate from, one common centre—one common 
physical basis of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia! Even 
the once celebrated but now extinct Bathybius merely shed 
light on the way in which these corner-stones of the organic 
temple were combined in the primordial physical basis of all 
forms of terrestrial life. ; 

Having attained such exceptional eminence as a critic of 
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God’s works, Professor Huxley has been giving to the literary 
world, in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, a specimen of 
his critical ingenuity in a similar treatment of God’s Word ; 
and we find that the account of the genesis of the heavens and 
the earth, as given in the sacred oracles, fares as badly at his 
hands as the teleology, whose basis in the work of Creation 
he claims to have completely subverted. It may be a service 
to both science and theology to turn attention for a while 
from the Kosmogony of Moses, which our physiologist has 
placed in the pillory so long, to an examination of the Kos- 
mogony which he has proposed to the scientific world as a 
substitute, with a view to an estimate of its claims to scientific 
recognition. 

Professor Huxley has put us in a position to undertake 
this task, for in his Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, 
p. 108, he has sketched his Kosmogony in no equivocal terms. 

“ But even leaving Mr. Darwin’s view aside,” he writes, “the whole 
analogy of natural operations furnishes so complete and crushing an argu- 
ment against the intervention of any but what are termed secondary 
causes, in the production of all the phenomena of the universe, that in 
view of the intimate relations between man and the rest of the living 
world, and between the forces exerted by the latter and all other forces, 
I can see no excuse for doubting that all are co-ordinated terms of Nature’s 
great progression from the formless to the formed, from the inorganic to 
the organic, from blind force to conscious intellect and will.” 

Here, then, is Professor Huxley’s substitute for the Mosaic 
Kosmogony. For Darwin’s creative intervention, which 
neither he nor Dr. Tyndall can brook, he substitutes the 
intervention of “what are termed secondary causes.” His 
ultimate cause is “blind force,” the mediating agencies are 
“ secondary causes,” and the whole phenomena of the universe, 
embracing the astronomical array, with all its matchless 
splendour and exquisite mechanism, and this terrestrial 
sphere, with its fauna and flora and man himself, are the out- 
come of this “ great progression ” ! 

The scheme, at least by the law of contrast, recalls the ad- 
monitory remark of Bacon in regard to the evil effects of 
partial attainments in philosophy upon one’s attitude toward 
religion. 


“Tt is,” says Bacon, “a little philosophy that inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism, while depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion ; 
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for while the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them, and go no further ; but when it beholdeth the chain 
of them confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity.” 


It is manifest from this verdict of the great originator of the 
new departure in scientific investigation, that, however Professor . 
Huxley’s philosophy may be estimated or classified, it cannot 
be styled Baconian. According to Bacon, and according to 
common sense, there is no rest for the mind of man in second 
causes, for the very obvious reason that these second causes do 
not stand separate and unrelated, but present themselves as 
members of a confederacy, linked together, or, as Professor 
Huxley himself expresses it, “co-ordinated,” as parts of one 
whole. As Professor Tyndall, one of our ablest materialistic 
experimentalists, puts it—nothing in the universe exists out 
of relation. A scientist, therefore, has not completed his task 
when he has referred certain classes of phenomena to their 
immediate causes. When he has done this, which is a real 
piece of scientific work, he has still to account for the fact, 
which cannot be ignored by any one entitled to take rank as a 
scientist, that these secondary causes are confederate and linked 
together. As soon as the scientist enters upon the solution of 
this additional problem, he has parted company with Professor 
Huxley, and has outrun the measure of his unphilosophic 
Kosmogony. The readers of the Nineteenth Century may, if 
they please, accept the leadership of the author of the above 
scheme, but it is respectfully submitted that, in doing so, they 
have repudiated Bacon, and abandoned a principle which lies 
at the foundation of all sound philosophy and genuine science. 
This principle is the principle of causality, or what Professor 
Tyndall calls “the questioning impulse.” He who accepts this 
principle—and it is a primary belief, having its foundation in 
the constitution of the human mind—he who accepts this 
principle, and applies it according to the promptings of his 
own nature, will be slow to rest where Professor Huxley has 
drawn the circumference of his narrow horizon. He will find 
—as Humboldt found when he proceeded to write his Physical 
Geography—he will find that the phenomena of one depart- 
ment of science hold fellowship with those of other depart- 
ments, and contribute in their measure to the orderly 
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arrangements of this stupendous Kosmos. He will find that 
it is a Kosmos, and not a Chaos, he has to investigate, and 
that the impulse that moved him to enter upon the inquiry 
will not permit him to rest until he has discovered a cause 
sufficient to account for the exquisite correlation and adjust- 
ment of its constituent elements—from its atoms and molecules 
to its satellites and suns; from the hyssop on the wall to the 
cedar in Lebanon ; from its humblest forms of animal life to 
Him who is the goal of the progression and the ordained Heir 
and Lord of all. 

In prosecuting this search, no scientist, acting on the scientific 
fundamental already mentioned, can imagine he has discovered 
the cause of the Kosmos when he has reached the half-way 
house where Professor Huxley takes up his abode. The hos- 
pitalities of the establishment may be offered him with all 
courtesy and kindness, but, having no faith in the foundation 
on which the edifice rests, he will not risk a lodgment in it 
even for a night, as he has no guarantee that it may not come 
down about his ears before the dawn. And besides the deter- 
rent influence of the instability of the Huxleyan shelter, his 
appetite is too keen, and too well cultured by a more generous 
dietary, to be satisfied with the menu of his host. His intelli- 
gence cannot live and thrive on “blind force.” He cannot 
accept it even as a first cause, much less as the alpha and the 
omega of the entire repast. It can neither whet the scientific 
appetite nor satisfy the soul-cravings stirred into activity by the 
“ questioning impulse.” 

To pass from figure to fact : there is not a single link in this 
kosmical chain forged by the scientific imagination of the 
author of the Evidence of Man’s Place in Nature, which will 
bear the strain of the mighty weight which the author has 
hung upon it. Whatever else “blind force” may achieve, it can- 
not carry the Kosmos, for the simple reason that the phenomena 
which blend so harmoniously in its magnificent array imply 
the operation of forces which are not blind) He who denies 
this, denies the first principle of all scientific investigation, and 
may yet come to accept the arithmetic of Mr. Mill, who did 
not think it impossible that there might be a world so 
differently constituted from ours that its inhabitants might 
regard 2 and 2 as equal to 5. 
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On Professor Huxley’s theory of the Kosmos there is no 
room left for the operation of an antecedent intelligence. The 
doctrine taught is that the entire phenomena presented in the 
inorganic and organic worlds have come forth upon the scene 
through the operation of an unintelligent, purposeless, blind 
force, and that too “without the intervention of any but what 
are termed secondary causes.” Indeed, this statement fails to 
set forth the theory in the native nakedness of its scientific anta- 
gonism ; for the avowal is that the phenomena have come forth 
JSrom, and not simply through the operation of, “ blind force.” 
The ultimate to which the phenomena are referred is “ blind 
force,” and the intervening agencies through whose action the 
various phenomena are evoked from the womb of this unin- 
telligent, unconscious ultimate are simply “what are termed 
secondary causes.” Professor Huxley, therefore, in recognising 
secondary causes as factors in this general mélée of causal 
agency, from whose marvellously fertile and intelligent-like 
efficiency Nature’s great progression in orderly march moves 
on cannot be regarded as recognising the existence of an ante- 
cedent extra-mundane Intelligence. 

Such is his position. Is it defensible? Only on one con- 
dition, viz., that an effect may transcend its cause. If the 
ultimate, and, at the outset, the sole cause in existence, be force, 
and force be blind, then, except on the assumption that the 
effect may transcend its cause, no offspring of that cause can 
have eyes. If the fountain-head of the whole phenomena of 
the whole universe be destitute of intelligence, it is surely 
most unphilosophical to infer intelligence in the streams. If, 
as we are told, and as the constitution of our nature compels 
us to hold, nothing can come out of nothing—not to hold with 
Hume, who is Huxley’s patron saint, that anything may come 
out of anything—how comes it to pass that Professor Huxley 
(who, by the way, recognises Philosophy as the mother of the 
sciences) can educe, by a process of evolution, from this same 
blind, unconscious, unintelligent cause the marvellous pheno- 
mena of “conscious intellect and will”? If out of nothing 
nothing comes, how are we to account for the emergence of 
consciousness, intellect, and will from the womb of an uncon- 
scious, unintelligent thing called force ? 

How is it that Professor Huxley reasons back from the pheno- 
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mena of a conscious intellect and will to a thing destitute of such 
attributes, and pronounces it the author of them all? How is 
such a process of scientific speculation to be vindicated before 
the bar of this same conscious intelligence? Why, the fact is, that 
the process can be conducted only “ at the modest cost ” of the 
surrender of the very fundamental principle of all science and 
philosophy upon which Professors Tyndall and Huxley insist, 
viz., that the cause must account for a// the phenomena ; or, to 
put it thus, that out of nothing nothing comes. This principle, 
atheists imagine, is subversive of the doctrine of creation ex 
nthilo ; but a moment's reflection ought to satisfy any candid 
intelligence that it is subversive of the doctrine of the evolution 
of an intelligent, conscious, personal being from a cause 
destitute of intelligence, consciousness, or will. 

Their fundamental is ours also; and all we ask is that 
they speculate in conformity with it. When they reconcile 
with the principle that the cause must account for all the 
phenomena, the dogma that unintelligent, unconscious force 
is a cause sufficient to account for the wondrous pheno- 
mena of consciousness, intelligence, and will, they will 
have achieved two grand results: (1) They will have sub- 
verted the foundation of all reasoning; (2) They will have 
made scientific progress in the future an impossibility. Till 
these results have been attained, they must excuse those 
whose minds are governed by laws of thought which compel 
them to demand for all the phenomena of the universe, 
including intellect and will, an adequate cause, if they cannot 
surrender their intellectual birthright, to accept a dogma which 
rests on the unscientific assumption that the cause need not 
necessarily account for all the phenomena! 

It is worth while to look at the reasons which led Professor 
Huxley to utter this marvellous verdict. His reason is the 
intimacy of the relations of man and the rest of the living 
world, and that intimacy which obtains between the living 
world and all other forces. In other words, man is so 
exquisitely adapted to his surroundings, so much at home 
amid the fauna and flora of his dwelling-place, and these 
fauna and flora again so well adapted to their environments, 
that the scientist regards the whole arrangements as “ furnish- 
ing a complete and crushing argument against the intervention 
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of any but secondary causes,” and warranting the conclusion 
that this whole array of orderly, intimate, harmonious relations 
has come forth from “blind force”! This is but another way of 
saying that the more exquisite the arrangements and adapta- 
tions, the less is the evidence of design. Professor Huxley 
need not any longer regard the Darwinian hypothesis as 
merely provisional, or speak of it as not proven. The 
fundamental principle of that hypothesis lies at the basis of the 
doctrine here expressed. If the phenomena of the universe be 
products of a self-evolving force, destitute itself of the faintest 
kindling of intelligence, and if these phenomena, including 
man, be so intimately related to one another, and to the 
“blind force” whence they spring, then the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis ought to receive from him no merely equivocal or halting 
advocacy. 

Indeed, the Huxleyan evolution far outruns the Darwinian. 
Darwin admitted the intervention of the First Cause in the 
origination of certain primordial forms, for which concession 
Dr. Tyndall felt it necessary, in the interests of Materialism, to 
arraign this prince of evolutionists before the British Associa- 
tion in his Belfast address. But Professor Huxley leaves 
himself open to no such arraignment, for his primordial is 
without form, and blind as it is formless. It is true he admits 
the intervention of “what are termed secondary causes,” but 
the questioning impulse compels the inquiry, Whence these 
“secondary causes”? If there was nothing but blind force 
at the outset of the phenomenal march, over what unscientific 
stile, or by what unphilosophic side-path, have these uncaused 
interlopers managed to find access to the sole fountain of all 
phenomena, to manipulate, and fashion, and “co-ordinate ” it 
with such success that the resultant Kosmos enkindles the 
enthusiastic admiration and adoring wonder of all save the 
purblind? It is vain to attempt to satisfy this “ questioning 
impulse” by vague allusions to the influence of environ- 
ment, for this same impulse will raise the same inquiry regard- 
ing the environment. And not without warrant; for an 
environment working such transformations upon biind force 
at once kindles the scientific enthusiasm and impels the 
scientific votary to fathom the mysteries of this all-potent 
evolutionary agency, whose aid and interposition are ever 
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invoked in times of theoretical embarrassment. Constituted 
as the human mind is, it cannot, and it will not, rest in such 
vague unscientific references to environment. If the theory 
be true, this same environment to which all change and 
progress are continually referred must itself be a modification 
of the one original “blind force.” If so, the question meets us 
again, “ Whence this modification?” Are we to be referred 
to another antecedent modifying environment, to account for 
the immediately antecedent environment by which this modi- 
fication has been wrought ? 

It is time that men who have regard to the interests of 
science should cease to employ a terminology so fitted to 
mislead. If the sole fountain whence all things have sprung 
were force—“ blind force,”—it is idle to talk of environment as 
a distinct entity. An environment with a modifying organific 
function, such as Mr. Herbert Spencer and others ascribe to it, 
must exercise the prerogatives of this high function by the 
exertion of energy, which is but another name for force. Thus 
we are again brought back to the starting-point after this 
professed scientific excursion, and find that, despite the varia- 
tion in the terms employed, we have been merely amused with 
an exercise in synonyms. 

But coming closer to the elemental links in the chain of 
this Huxleyan Kosmogony, the question seems not altogether 
out of place, Whence did this disciple of Hume get these anti- 
Hume ideas of force and secondary causes? They are 
manifestly out of place in a system framed by the Edinburgh 
eulogist of David Hume. If there be no relation between the 
phenomena of the universe save that revealed in the mere 
order of their progressional sequence, there can be no warrant 
for ascribing them to the action of a force whether with or 
without eyes. A disciple of Hume has no right to speak of 
force or “ secondary causes” as sustaining any relation whatever 
to the production or modification of the phenomena of the 
universe. These terms belong to the school of common sense, 
which must ever stand at an infinite remove from the un- 
philosophic, inconsistent terminology of Hume and his followers. 
If, as Hume teaches, anything may be the cause of anything, 
all investigation of Nature must cease, for, according to this 
dictum, the sequent phenomenon can never be regarded as an 
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index to the character of its predecessor on the phenomenal stage. 
It is true Hume himself is compelled to speak of “ power,” 
but, in doing so, he only demonstrates the antagonism of his 
philosophy to the constitution of the human mind, which is 
thus proved to be not the mind of Hume. In a word, the 
language employed by Professor Huxley in this sketch of his 
Kosmogony is language which he has no right to use, and 
while the causes to which he traces the phenomena are utterly 
inadequate, his recognition of them at all is inconsistent with 
the philosophy he has espoused. 

But let us look at some of the salient points presented in 
this Mosiac record. The record is pledged to the doctrine that 
the heavens and the earth have had a beginning, that they 
are not eternal. Has science—genuine science—anything to 
allege to the contrary? Not only is it true that science has 
nothing to allege against the finite duration of the universe, 
but it is claimed that science has much to say in confirmation 
of it. Ifthe doctrine of the tendency of energy to degenerate 
from the kinetic to the potential be true (and it is so true that 
it is now a scientific commonplace), then it must be true, as 
the first utterance of the sacred narrative proclaims, that the 
heavens and the earth began to be. This is manifest, for if the 
universe had no beginning, it must have existed from all 
eternity, and must, through all the immeasurable ons of that 
infinite duration, have been subject to this law of kinetic 
degeneracy, and must therefore have lost all its kinetic energy, 
and been reduced to an estate of absolute effeteness. It could 
not have taken an eternity for the mightiest suns that still 
blaze with such radiant energy in the firmament of heaven to 
have been reduced to the fifth solar category, or to have sunk 
into an estate of darkness and death such as has befallen our 
silent sister satellite the moon. 

In this verdict of the divine record respecting the finite 
duration of the universe, the most eminent physicists, such 
as Sir William Thomson, agree, and are sustained, not by the 
loose science which would solve all the mysteries of earth’s 
organic forms by the talisman of an alleged environment, but by 
the findings of physical and mathematical science. It is true 
that an attempt has been made to evade the force of this 
argument by the assumption that the energy given out by the 
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heavenly bodies is treasured up as in a storehouse within the 
universe itself. This is true, but it does not avail as a reply to 
the argument from the degradation of kinetic energy. The 
energy, though treasured up, has, however, ceased to be kinetic, 
and has passed into the degenerate estate of the merely 
potential. The only argument whereby the conclusion 
regarding the final destiny of the universe reached by our 
physicists and mathematicians can be met, is one which none 
but a theist can employ. It is simply this, that, as the kinetic 
energy displayed in the universe has originated through the 
action of an intelligent agent [for proof, see The Unseen 
Universe], there is a sufticient Cause for its maintenance, so 
long as that Agent exists, and sees fit to sustain it “by the 
word of His power”—a conclusion which the authors of 
The Unseen Universe have not accepted though it is in- 
separable from their premiss regarding the origination of 
kinetic energy. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the question 
broached, rather than discussed, by Professor Huxley, in 
regard to the origin of matter. He imagines that he has only 
to quote the aphorism, Hx nihilo nihil fit, and his task is 
accomplished—matter is proved to be uncreated and eternal ! 
It is submitted that “the questioning impulse,” to which all 
science and philosophy owe their origin, will not brook such 
unphilosophic repression. Impelled by this constitutional 
principle, the human mind has invaded and explored the 
domain of matter, and has discovered therein proof sufficient 
to satisfy it that matter is not self-existent, and that it owes 
its origin to the action of an antecedent intelligent Cause. 

Without basing any conclusion upon what has been alleged 
by men of the highest authority in their own departments re- 
specting the characteristics of manufactured articles, revealed 
by the action of the atoms of matter, let us weigh impartially 
the testimony to a creative origin furnished by the qualities 
of the ultimate elements as described by the chemist, taking, 
as a familiar example, the two elements oxygen and hydrogen, 
which, when chemically combined in proper atomic propor- 
tions, form water. It is unnecessary to point out the indis- 
pensable necessity of this resultant fluid to the life of our 
globe. Without it there could be neither vegetable nor animal 
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life sustained upon its surface. Now the question is forced 
upon us, How is it that elements possessing qualities which fit 
them for entering into such indispensable beneficent combina- 
tions exist? Those who claim, as Professor Huxley does, 
that Teleology has been ruled out of court, may lay an arrest 
upon the inquiry, and inform the inquirer that it is simply a 
matter of course that such kinds of matter, possessing such 
extremely convenient qualities, should be found ready to hand 
in the great laboratory of Nature; but human nature has 
rights, intellectual and philosophical, which it cannot but assert, 
and will not permit itself to be turned back on its way toward 
the ultima ratio of such phenomena by the police of any 
coterie, acting in the interest of theories which would exorcise 
intelligence from this gloriously ordered Kosmos. Having dis 
covered marks of design in the mutual affinities of these 
elements—affinities arising from their respective correlative 
qualities,—the philosophic investigator must proceed further, 
and account for these qualities ; and this he can do only by 
referring them to an antecedent designer. Short of this philo- 
sophic goal, he cannot, and will not, stop. He will not rest 
satisfied in an unphilosophic Agnosticism which severs the 
qualities from the essence of the elements, and which pro- 
claims the essence a separate entity, unknowable and unknown. 
Knowing the qualities which are inseparable from the essence, 
and through which the nature of the essence is revealed, he 
knows the elements in their essential nature, and will not 
accept Professor Huxley’s agnostic definition of matter and 
spirit, as “ but names for the imaginary substrata of groups of 
natural phenomena.” ' 

Having reached this stage in the investigation, he will take 
the final step, and claim, for the Author of the qualities on 
which is so legibly engraven the signature of design, the 
authorship of both qualities and essence,—that is, he will hold 
it as scientifically demonstrated that matter, both in its 
qualities and essence, is not the offspring of “ blind force,” but a 
product of an antecedent Intelligence, of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom, are all things. 

Here, then, are two of the most important points in the 
Mosaic Kosmogony placed beyond successful scientific challenge. 

1 Lay Sermons, p. 143. 
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This universe, both as regards its architecture and its material, 
has had a beginning, and the cause to whose “ intervention” 
the human mind, acting in accordance with the laws of 
thought, is compelled to refer both, cannot be regarded as 
“secondary,” as Professor Huxley alleges, but must be recog- 
nised as antecedent and primary, antedating and originating, 
preserving and governing, all “ secondary causes.” 

Nor does the harmony between the Mosaic record and 
science end here. Genuine science does not restrict the inter- 
vention of the great First Cause to the origination and colloca- 
tion of the materials of the universe, assigning to “ what are 
termed secondary causes” the origination of the fauna and 
flora of our world. Science, eschewing abstract dogmatism, 
and scrutinising by the powerful aid of the microscope the 
actual concrete forms under which life presents itself, has pro- 
claimed it as a biological law that life springs from antecedent 
life. If the reader ask for proof of this biological law, he is 
referred to the unanswerable arguments of Dr. Lionel Beale in 
his work on Bioplasm. In presence of the graphic demon- 
stration portrayed in Dr. Beale’s plates, the inquirer will be in 
a position to judge of the claims to scientific recognition of 
Professor Huxley’s complex causal agency of “ blind force” and 
“what are termed secondary causes.” Hemmed in by the 
physicist and the mathematician, he reaches a temporal boun- 
dary beyond which there was no life upon our globe; and 
knowing that the Thomsonian suggestion of meteoric impor- 
tation only serves to transfer the problem from planet to planet, 
he accepts at once, what he knows he must accept at length, 
even though he should extend his survey throughout the 
entire field of the stellar array, and refers the first being of 
life in our world to the intervention of an Agent who trans- 
formed dead matter into living matter, not by the intervention 
of “what are termed secondary causes ” which were themselves 
destitute of life, but by His own direct omnipotent act. Ina 
word, led by the hand of science, he acquiesces in the 
Mosaic doctrine, that all forms of life, whether animal or vege- 
table, were originated by a divine act, endowing matter with 
properties which it did not previously possess, and which 
cannot be imparted to it or evoked from it by “blind force” 
through the agency of what are but different modifications of 
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itself. Thus the inspired narrator is again vindicated on 
another point in his unparalleled Kosmogony. 

But still further, science has something to say in favour of 
Moses in regard to a question which, for a long time, has per- 
haps attracted more of the attention of the scientific world 
than any other subject, viz. the origin of species. On this 
question the Mosaic Kosmogony has taken a very decided 
position, and is anti-evolutionary throughout the whole range 
of animal and vegetable organisms. Whether the record speaks 
of the origin of herb or tree, of fowl or creeping thing, of 
cattle or beast of the earth, it is careful to state that each was 
made “after its kind.” As if forecasting the antagonism of 
our modern evolutionists, this anti-evolutionary phrase is 
repeated again and again, so as to bring the doctrine of a 
direct creative origin into special prominence, and proclaim it 
with special emphasis. According to Moses, the several species 
were brought into existence by distinct creative acts, not 
mediately through the utilisation of previously existing organ- 
isms modified and adapted to new ends and habitats. 

Now it is claimed that science, whether within the field of 
natural history, or geology, or paleontology, is on the side of 
Moses, and against the evolutionists. These departments of 
human knowledge reveal a progress in the fauna and flora of our 
world—from lower forms to higher,—but they furnish not one 
particle of evidence that any one of the higher forms has been 
evolved from a lower. Men talk loosely about evolution as a 
thing of everyday occurrence, and adduce as an instance the 
evolution of the chick from the egg. This, however, is not 
what theoretic evolutionists mean by evolution. Their doc- 
trine is that the higher organic forms have been evolved from 
lower forms, the great pioneer of the theory, as we have already 
seen, recognising the intervention of the Creator at the outset 
in the creation of certain primordial forms. In support of this 
theory, we are referred by its advocates to the varieties which 
have come forth under the manipulation of pigeon-fanciers 
and cattle-breeders, to the phenomena of embryology, to certain 
abnormal modifications of particular forms in which Nature has 
seemed to move per saltwm, and to the testimony to a progres- 
sion from lower to higher forms furnished by the fossil re- 
mains of extinct species. 
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As to the first class of arguments, it is neutralised by the 
two facts: (1) that nothing beyond a variety of the same 
species has ever been produced, and (2) that when the hand of 
man is withdrawn Nature asserts itself, and testifies to the 
truth of the Mosaic doctrine by obliterating every trace of 
what through his agency has been wrought, and by restoring 
the variety to the original specific type. 

With regard to the second class of arguments, those drawn from 
embryology, or the different forms or types which the embryo 
assumes prior to birth, suffice it to say that, so long as the 
diversity in form of different species increases with the pro- 
gress of gestation, and so long as the process invariably results 
in the birth of an organism made in the likeness and image of 
its parents, the inference drawn from this source must be 
regarded as illogical and unscientific. Uniform diversity of 
result must always imply uniform diversity of cause. 

Nor is there any reliance to be placed on the argument from 
the similarity of structure between Man and the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee, the orang, and the lower monkeys. It is pleasant 
here to be able te adduce the testimony of Professor Huxley. 
While holding “that the structural differences which separate 
Man from the gorilla and the chimpanzee are not so great as 
those which separate the gorilla from the lower apes,” this 
eminent physiologist takes occasion to repudiate the charge 
sometimes preferred, that he regards “these structural differ- 
ences as small and insignificant. Let me take this opportunity, 
then,” he says, “of distinctly asserting, on the contrary, that 
they are great and significant ; that every bone of a gorilla 
bears marks by which it might be distinguished from the cor- 
responding bone of a man ; and that, in the present creation at 
any rate, no intermediate link bridges over the gap between 
Homo and Troglodites.” * 

Finally, the testimony of the rocks yields no support to the 
evolution theory. The gradual progression from the lower 
structures to the higher, through an ever-ascending series of 
slight modifications, which the theory demands, has left no 
record in the rocks. On the contrary, as the above passage 
acknowledges, there is not only one missing link, but many 
missing links. There is not only no link to bridge the gulf 


1 Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, pp. 103, 104. 
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between the gorilla and man, but there are no links to connect 
the gorilla with the chimpanzee, or the latter with the lower 
apes. On the evolution theory these gaps should not exist, for 
one element of that theory is “the survival of the fittest.” If 
so, the links that are missing are just the links that should 
survive, for the links nearest to the higher order should possess 
powers of survival in “the struggle for existence” which 
should have assured their triumph over their less potent 
competitors. Add to these unquestionable facts, the fact 
proclaimed by Dr. Wright in his address as President of the 
British Association, that, in his reading of the rocks, he had 
found no trace of this alleged development of lower orders into 
higher, but, on the contrary, had observed that the first repre- 
sentatives of the different species (the writer quotes from 
memory) are among the most perfect. 

Another salient point presented in the Mosaic narrative is 
the special character of the Divine intervention in the produc- 
tion of man. While in all other instances the speciality and 
immediacy of the Divine action are clearly implied, in the 
genesis of man it is explicitly enunciated and emphasised. 
When different species of herb, or tree, or fowl, or living crea- 
ture, or creeping thing, or beast of the earth, or cattle, are 
brought into being, the language employed to describe the 
Divine agency is such as to limit it to specific differentiation 
of class from class, or of species from species; the language by 
which the Divine action in the origination of man is described 
is such as not only to differentiate him from all creatures of 
kindred structure or habitat, but such as to proclaim his kin- 
ship to the Author of his being. In the former cases, whether 
of plant or of animal life, the narrator introduces the Creator 
as simply giving utterance to an omnific mandate, which is 
followed by the eventuation of the designec| effect :—‘‘ God 
said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and let fowl fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven ;” or “God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and it 
was so.” “He spake and it was done; He commanded and 
it stood fast.” The effect follows upon the_ Divine volition. 

As soon, however, as the sacred writer reaches the final stage 
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in the creative progress, his language is such as to indicate 
a special and altogether peculiar creative work. It is no 
longer the imperative ad extra, “ Let there be,” or “Let the 
earth bring forth,” but the terms employed are—“ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness ; and let them have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” And still more 
explicitly when the narrator enters more into detail : “And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” “And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
the man, and he slept: and he took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh instead thereof. And the rib, which the Lord God 
had taken from the man, made He a woman, and brought her 
unto the man.” 

In a word, the Mosaic record recognises and proclaims 
the existence of that gulf between man and the highest of all 
other orders of life' upon the globe, which science finds itself 
unable to bridge, and whose existence Professor Huxley, as 
above shown, candidly admits. The existence of this gulf is 
not only affirmed in the Divine record, but there is given us 
an intelligible and rational account of its nature and origin. 
What no series of experiments conducted on the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection, combined with the struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest, could ever effect, God 
Himself has effected, by the direct forth-putting of His own 
infinite creative power under the guidance of His own infinite 
wisdom. 

There is here no petitio principii to which a Darwinian can 
take exception, for the Mosaic record attributes nothing to the 
Creator in the genesis of man more decidedly supernatural 
than is implied in the genesis of Darwin’s primordial forms. 
The Irreconcilables may regard all this as purely mythical, 
but as science is compelled to confess its inability to account 
for the origin of life upon our globe, even in its humblest 
forms of manifestation, by referring it to the operation of 
natural causes, it is not in a position to gainsay or challenge a 
solution which refers its origin to a supernatural source. The 
sacred historian, as already stated, has simply made record of 
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a specific action of a specific Cause, already recognised by the 
father of the evolution theory. The Author of Darwin’s prim- 
ordial forms is the Author of man, and there is no reason that 
can be assigned for regarding the Mosaic narrative mythical, 
that is not a thousandfold more cogent for pronouncing Dar- 
win’s descent of man an evolutionary myth. 

If the objector single out the account of the origin of woman 
as bearing a somewhat mythical look, it may be found that 
any account of the differentiation of the sexes which an evolu- 
tionist may construct by the exercise of the scientific imagina- 
tion may be just as open to the same charge. It will be 
found as difficult to account for the origin of sexual distinctions 
without a special intervention of the First Cause as it is to 
account for the origin of life or the origin of species. The 
power that fashioned an help-meet for Adain out of carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia, through a processof :ransubstantiation 
rising step by step from the lower apes to the gorilla, and from 
the gorilla to Eve, might, without much tax or strain upon the 
faith of an evolutionist, be regarded as equal to the task of 
fashioning a companion for our first father from one of his own 
ribs. The fact is, evolutionists are the most credulous of man- 
kind. They accept an hypothesis which rests upon another 
hypothesis, which has no other basis than other unverified 
hypotheses. In presence of the scientific ark of causality, the 
Darwinian Dagon cannot stand. Like the men of Ashdod, 
his votaries have set him in his place again, but he has fallen 
so often on the threshold of the temple of science that naught 
save the idol’s stump remains. Acephalous in his origin, he 
is acephalous in his end. 

In view of these clearly established truths of science, one is 
constrained to ask again, How came it to pass that the record 
in which they are stated was written at such a time, and by 
the representative or representatives of such a race? How 
are we to account for the fact that the true doctrine of the 
origin of species and of the supremacy of Man should have 
been so early enunciated and set forth with such marked 
emphasis ? 

It would involve a departure from the design of this article 
to enter further upon the vindication of the Mosaic record, or 
to reply to the critique on the order of the creative acts-—a 
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critique which, on this point, it seems, Professor Drummond 
and Dr. Marcus Dods are quite ready to indorse. These 
representatives of the Newer Criticism are but acting in harmony 
with the principles of their school when they try to reconcile 
the Irreconcilables by surrendering the citadel. As a specimen 
of this style of apologetic, take the following, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Drummond with approval in the Nineteenth Century, 
from Dr. Dods’s Genesis. “This narrative [the Mosaic] is not 
careful to follow the actual order in which life appeared on 
the globe: it affirms, ¢.g., that fruit-trees existed before the 
sun was made; science can tell us of no such vegetation.” 
Why does Dr. Dods not go a step further, and question the 
creation of the fruit-trees, as well as the order of their appear- 
ance on the globe? If the fact that fruit-trees cannot bear 
fruit without the light and heat of the sun is sufficient to prove 
that they did not appear on the earth till the sun appeared in 
the firmament, might it not be concluded from these same 
naturalistic principles that the earth, even with the help of 
the sun, could not give birth to fruit-trees, or any other kind 
of trees? Of the latter as well as the former, Dr. Dods might 
say, “Science can tell us of no such vegetation.” Science 
knows nothing of spontaneous generation, whether of plant or 
animal. It knows nothing of the earth, even under the most 
congenial conditions of solar and other vegetative influences, 
producing any organism by virtue of a life-originating power 
inherent in itself. Biology knows nothing of any form of life 
springing from anything save from a life-cell, and it knows 
nothing of any life-cell which has not come from an antecedent 
parent life-cell. Its fundamental is, “ Omnis cellula e cellula.” 
And therefore, as the human mind cannot rest in an endless 
series of alternate parental and filial life-cells, science must 
admit the necessity of the intervention of a power, whose action 
gave birth to the series, by creating the first life-cell. But if 
it be once admitted (and for biological science there is no 
alternative) that there was a first fruit-tree, then what becomes 
of the objection which has frightened these brethren into such 
ignominious surrender on the question of order? If God could 
make the earth bring forth a fruit-tree, one might not unna- 
turally conclude that He could make the earth which did so 
sustain, at that peculiar stage in its geological history, its own 
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offspring until He should make other arrangements, which, 
after all, might consist simply in the purification of our atmo- 
sphere so as to unveil the orb of day. In a word, no scientist 
is in a position to affirm that the conditions of plant life did not 
exist on our globe prior to the appearance of the sun. 

And this unveils a point which our gratuitous concessionists 
have, in their unscientific haste, entirely overlooked. While 
the sacred writer represents plant life as originated prior to 
the appearance of the sun, he does not place its origin before 
the creation of light. No form of vegetable life appears until 
light has been in conflict with the chaos for two creative 
periods. Is any biologist or any scientist of any class in a 
position to say that this “offspring of heaven first-born” bore 
not in its mysterious beams all the essential elements of solar 
light, or that it did not furnish all that was requisite to the 
maintenance of plant life upon our globe? At any rate, it can 
not be pronounced unscientific to hold that the light which 
held alternate sway with the remnant gloom of chaos possessed 
that vital warmth which is one of the conditions of terrestrial 
vegetation. 

Now, taking their stand on this position, against which 
science has nothing to urge, and in whose favour it has much 
to say, the defenders of the Mosaic record may be permitted to 
put a rather perplexing question to the assailants of this 
wondrous Kosmogony. They may fairly ask, “ How are we to 
account for the order of events adopted by the writer?” How 
is it that a writer, who displays ability of the highest order, 
should have ever thought of an order which apparently repre- 
sents light as created before the sun, or should, to all appear- 
ance, have pledged himself to the position that the flora of our 
world could have subsisted independent of his beams? Is it 
not singular that the language chosen is such as might be 
employed by one who held, what few geologists will deny, 
that our earth, in cooling, may have reached a stage, prior to 
the appearance of the sun, at which it furnished all the condi- 
tions necessary to vegetable life? It is very questionable 
whether there is any scientific problem raised by the record 
more difficult of solution than this. On the assumption that 
the writer was framing a theory of the origin of the heavens 
and the earth, in the exercise of his intelligence upon the data 
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furnished in the phenomena of nature, the order adopted is 
absolutely inexplicable. The order which a mere theorist, 
ignorant of the facts of science, as a writer in the Mosaic age 
apart from supernatural instruction must have been, would 
undoubtedly have seized upon, would have been the order 
upon the violation of which scientific sciolists have based one 
of their objections. He would have represented the creation 
of light as coincident with the creation of the sun, never 
imagining that light was simply a form of energy, or that the 
dense vaporous swaddling-bands which swathed our orb 
might have been rendered luminous by the sun before his disc 
appeared in the heavens. That the writer has not committed 
this scientific blunder can be fairly accounted for only on the 
assumption that he wrote under the inspiration of the Almighty 
Author of the work he has so graphically described. 

But a still more remarkable specimen of the length to which 
the “New Apologetic” is ready to go in the line of concession 
is furnished in this same quotation from Dr. Dods on 
Genesis :— 


“The most convincing proof,” he says, “‘ of the regardlessness of scientific 
accuracy shown by this [the Mosaic] writer is found in the fact that in the 
second chapter he gives a different account from that which he has given in 
the first, and an account irreconcilable with physical facts. . . . He repre- 
sents the creation of Man as preceding the creation of the lower animals— 
an order which both the first chapter and physical science assure us was not 
the actual order observed.” 

This is not an apology ; it is a gratuitous charge of inaccuracy 
and self-coutradiction preferred against the sacred record. For 
the grave charge here tabled against Moses there is not one 
particle of proof in the narrative impugned save this, that the 
writer, for a specific purpose, presents facts, whose order had 
been already given, without reference to the order of their 
occurrence. The author deals freely with his own material 
for his own purpose, omitting the minute details of the first 
chapter in regard to the lower animals, and giving, what had 
been omitted in the first chapter, a minute and detailed 
account of the creation of man and of his help-meet, and this 
in such a way as to proclaim the lordship of man over this 
lower world. 

Besides, if we are to give the narrator credit for the 
intelligence displayed in a _ narrative unapproached in 
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the sublimity of its theme, and the majestic simplicity of its 
style—a narrative which has elicited the most enthusiastic 
encomiums of the most accomplished judges,— we cannot 
accept the allegation that he has contradicted in the second 
chapter what he had written in the first. So obvious is the 
fairness of this principle, that it is a rule of literary criticism 
which all fair-minded critics recognise. Before preferring a 
charge of inconsistency or of self - contradiction, all right- 
minded critics will consider whether the language of the 
writer, fairly weighed, will admit of another interpretation. 
In the present case, the latter alternative leads to a perfectly 
natural and satisfactory result. All that is necessary is to 
change the tense of the first verb in our translation of chap. ii. 
19, and instead of “Out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto the man,” read, “ had formed,” etc. This is allow- 
able, and natural as it is allowable, as the reader is thus 
referred to what had been already stated in the first chapter, 
the writer singling out certain points for special elucidation. 

In the first chapter, the account of the creation of man is 
given in brief, without any intimation of a distinct action in 
the creation of woman. No one would infer from it that 
“ Adam was first formed, and then Eve.” In the first chapter 
the relation which man is to sustain to the other orders of 
earth’s inhabitants is authoritatively announced, but it is not 
formally instituted. Man is as yet but an _heir-apparent 
awaiting the coronation ceremonial. In the second chapter, 
which bears on its face the characteristics of a supplementary, 
expository document, these omissions are supplied. The 
chapter furnishes in detail an account of the creation of 
woman, which proclaims at once her personal dignity, her 
intimate relationship to man, and her subordination as his 
help-meet, while it supplies the missing link respecting the 
inauguration of Adam as the viceroy of the new creation, 
accompanied with a formal presentation of the various orders 
of his dominion to him as their rightful lord. To regard this 
supplement as a distinct, independent, contradictory account 
of the proceedings of the creative week, is a piece of hyper- 
criticism much more befitting the pages of a Kuenen or a 
Wellhausen than the writings of a Christian apologist. An 
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interpretation of a composition revealing intelligence of the 
highest order, which makes the writer contradict himself 
within the compass of two or three pages, bears on the face of 
it the stamp of its own condemnation. 

But without further remark on the question of order, suffice 
it to say that men of science who stand as high in the depart- 
ments covered by the sacred narrative, as Professor Huxley 
deservedly does in his own, and who are as earnest searchers 
after truth as any adverse critic can claim to be, have given 
their suffrages in favour of the order set forth in this match- 
less Kosmogony, as harmonising in all its essential elements 
and features with all that science can claim to have been 
scientifically established. It is not with the established 
sciences that Moses and his defenders have to contend. Their 
assailants are men who take their stand on the ever-shifting 
sands of the nascent sciences, searching eagerly for whatever 
the waves of a sceptical speculation may chance to wash 
ashore, or the dredge may rake from the slime of the vasty 
deep. If by sheer dint of construction it can be made to 
wear an adverse look, it is at once hailed as an important 
contribution to science, labelled with a high-sounding name, 
such as Bathybius, and sent forth, amid a chorus of applause, 
to do battle against Divine Revelation. 

But however it may fare with the Mosaic Kosmogony (and 
its past victories presage its future triumphs), one thing is 
clear—the Huxleyan Kosmogony cannot be adopted as a sub- 
stitute. In the interest of Science as well as of Theology, we 
must hold by the scientific Principle of Causality, and reject 
the doctrine that the entire phenomena of the universe, includ- 
ing conscious intellect and will, are the offspring of a “ blind 
force,” whose activities are mediated and modified by nothing 
but “ what are termed secondary causes,” which must, in their 
turn, have originated in this same blind, unconscious force. 


ROBERT WATTS. 
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Art. II.— Recent Assyriological Literature.' 


ORE than three-quarters of a century have elapsed since 
Grotefend, by his patient research and study, forced the 
cuneiform characters to yield up the secrets which for centuries 
they had silently guarded. During this period Assyriology 
has made great progress, and it has now become indisputably 
established as a branch of Oriental research. The earlier 
efforts of the decipherers were received with doubt and preju- 
dice ; but the small band of specialists have laboured on, and 
gradually increased in number, until, aided by some of the best- 
known Semitic scholars in Europe, they have gained for their 
study a firm and foremost place in the ranks of Semitic philo 
logy. Even yet, however, the great mine of wealth for critical 
purposes which has been opened up by the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is known only to a few, and is therefore 
worked only to a small extent, whereas there are really but few 
portions of Old Testament Scripture on which the Assyrian 
monuments and tablets do not throw some light. It must be 
borne in mind that in this new field of external commentative 
matter there is no ground for complaint as to its paucity, as in 
the case of the antiquities of Phcenicia or the Moabite Stone ; 
for not only do the inscriptions far exceed in number the 
records of any other ancient nation, but they are of the most 
varied character, embracing almost all branches of literature. 
Extensive and deep-searching as has been the work of 
Biblical criticism during the last century, students have to a 
certain extent been hampered by the fact that they have been 
dependent almost entirely upon two sources. The first of these 
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was the collation of passages and the constant study of the 
internal evidences. A certain amount of matter was obtained 
by that means, but this in time became exhausted; and the fact 
that, in the case of the Hebrew Scriptures, they were dealing 
with a literature which did not represent the whole word-stock 
of the language (while in many cases its sacred character 
influenced the use of words), naturally limited the benefits 
derived from this source. Even the LXX., some portions of 
which date back as early as the third century B.c., and the 
vernacular interpretation of the Targumin, afforded little aid, as 
the former in many cases displayed unmistakable signs of an 
imperfect knowledge of ancient Hebrew, and the latter, as 
Noeldeke remarks, is of little use where the ordinary material 
of philology fails. The only other source to which the student 
could then turn was the literature of Arabia, but even this 
was often found delusive, owing to the many varied and often 
fanciful readings of the Arabian lexicographers. 

In the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, 
however, a new source of information of the highest possible 
value was discovered. In the first place, the vocabulary of 
these newly found dialects belongs rather to the northern 
branch, and is therefore akin to the Hebrew, Moabite, and 
Pheenician, while its grammar possesses all the varied richness 
of mechanism peculiar to the Arabic. The literature thus 
disclosed is, moreover, far more extensive than that of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, embracing as it does every class of writing, 
both sacred and secular—the latter being of special value on 
account of its rich vocabulary. 

On the threshold of the cuneiform decipherment it was found 
that the inscriptions would form a most valuable aid to the 
elucidation of the historical books of the Old Testament, as 
synchronisms were established between the monuments and 
Holy Scripture. From the time when Ahab, as the ally of 
Benhadad, took part in the important battle of Karkar, B.c. 855, 
until the return from the Captivity, there is now established 
indisputably a series of points of contact between the sacred 
history and these secular records. These have been of the 
highest importance in establishing the historical accuracy of 
the Hebrew writings. 

It is not only in this section of Biblical study that the deci- 
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pherment of the inscriptions has been valuable, but it has been 
of great use in the intricate and still more important fields of 
Hebrew traditions and lexicography. The discovery and de- 
cipherment of the Deluge Tablet opened up an entirely new 
section of Assyrian literature, and carried the comparative use 
of the inscribed records into the wider use just referred to. 
The recovery a few years later of the fragments of the Creation 
legends of Chaldea still further increased the importance of 
Assyriological studies, and furnished valuable material for the 
discussion of the much-debated question as to the original 
constitution of the Pentateuch. 

During the years that have elapsed since the legends were 
first deciphered, Assyriology has made great and important 
advances. The varied forms of its rich grammar and vocabulary 
have been studied and analysed by scholars of such high reputa- 
tion as Professors Sayce, Delitzsch, and Oppert, and the result 
has been that hidden meanings and niceties of expression not 
recognised by the too soon lost discoverer have been displayed, 
so that the work of comparison can now be carried out with 
great accuracy. The resemblance between the Hebrew and 
Assyrian accounts is very striking :— 


TABLET I. 
. In the time when the heavens were unnamed (and) 
. Below for the earth a name was not recorded. 
. The limitless abyss, the first-born, was around them. 
The chaotic sea was the genetrice of them all. 
. Their waters were joined in one. 
No crop had been gathered ; no flower had opened. 
. In the time when as yet none of the gods had come forth. 
. By name they were not named ; order [did not exist]. 
. The great gods were then made. 
. The gods Lakhmu and Lakhamu caused themselves to come 
forth, and they spread abroad. 
. The gods Assar and Kisar [were made]. 
. They were prolonged many days. 
. The gods Ann (Bel, and Hea, were born), 
. The gods Assar and Kisar. 


TA or we 


The resemblance which these Chaldean Genesis legends pre- 
sent to the Hebrew is recognisable at once. Both alike start 
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with the same idea of the waste and desert, unmoulded by the 
hand of the Creator, and surrounded by boundless space. Light, 
again, in the Chaldean form, assumes the same primal impor- 
tance which it has in the Hebrew, and the rendering of the 
much-discussed sixth line of Table L, suggested by Professor 
Schriider, seems more accurate than that proposed by Mr. 
Boscawen : “The darkness was not yet gathered up, a plant 
had not yet opened.” It is this argument of the primal and 
necessary origin and necessity of light which Professor Driver, 
in a most able article in the January number of the Expositor, 
shows to be so important a feature in the Hebrew account. 
The value of such expositions of the two ancient Hebrew and 
Chaldean cosmogonic legends as are now before us is largely 
increased, inasmuch as the old controversy regarding the har- 
mony of the Hebrew version with the discoveries of science 
has now been revived with increased vigour, and by men of 
the highest calibre. 

Although in the works before us the writers do not enter 
into the question of the harmony between the early chapters 
of Genesis and geology, they devote considerable space to the 
analysis of these legends, and show most conclusively that 
their authors must have been close students of nature. It is 
in these studies of nature that the local divergencies of the two 
accounts come out most prominently ; and both Mr. Boscawen 
and Professor Schrader agree that the two accounts are ancient, 
and the work of independent minds. The evident knowledge 
of the elementary laws of astronomy shown in Tablet v. of the 
series, marking a reversal of the Hebrew order in the creation 
of the heavenly bodies, as well as the distinction in Tablet v1. 
between the animals of the city and the field, are all points 
which preclude the idea of the post-Captivity borrowing held by 
some of the leading German critics. A still more remarkable 
point which Professor Schrader urges against the post-Captivity 
theories, still held by Haupt and Delitzsch, is that, whereas 
the Creation legends approach nearest in their resemblance to 
the work of the Elohistic narrator (which they consider to date 
from about the time of David), the Flood story presents a 
closer agreement with the Jehovistic writer’s account, which on 
all hands is admitted to be of pre-Exilian origin. If, therefore, 
the borrowing theory were to be insisted on, both these documents 
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would be of so late an origin as to entirely disorganise the 
arrangement according to even the Higher Criticism. 

Indeed, the more we examine the early inscriptions of 
Chaldea it is clear that the outlines of the Pantheon, the 
attributes of the gods, all point to a theogonic scheme differing 
but little from that exhibited by the tablets. 

The form in which Professor Schrader has arranged his 
work—that of a “running commentary ”—is one which renders 
it peculiarly suitable to students. In the historical portion he 
has gathered together a mass of information which cannot fail 
to be of use to the clergy, to teachers, and others, as one of 
those side-lights which, used in a sermon or school lesson, 
impresses the hearers deeply on account of its uncommon 
character. It is to be hoped that the perusal of the works 
before us will lead to a more frequent use of the “stone” 
commentaries of Babylonia and Assyria. 

One of the most important epochs in Hebrew history, and 
which it is most necessary should be fixed with the greatest 
accuracy, is that of the date of the migration of Abram. It 
is a clear demonstration of the Chaldean origin of the first 
ancestors of the Hebrew people, and also the substantiation of 
the exodus from Ur of the Chaldees as an historical fact. In 
his notes upon the early chapters of Genesis, Professor Schriider 
brings forward a number of arguments which clearly show that 
the Ur of the Kasdim can only be identified with the Uru 
(Mughier) of the inscriptions, and that the land of the 
Chaldeans, the Kasdu of the inscriptions, was that region 
south of Babylon, and extending to the Persian Gulf, the latter 
being called Zamtiv Kaldi, the Chaldean Sea. The religious 
connection now re-established between Ur and Haran, and the 
fact that as early as the twentieth century Haran was regarded 
asa town under the patronage of the Babylonian god Merodach, 
are confirmatory of the truth of the statement of the Hebrew 
writer as to the birth and migration of Abram. It is interest- 
ing to note that Professor Schrider and Mr. Boscawen are 
agreed as to the identification of the king Eri-aku with the 
Arioch of Gen. xiv. 1, and upon this identification it is now 
possible to fix with great accuracy the date of the migra- 
tion as shortly prior to B.c. 2120, when the powerful ruler 
Khammu-rabi ascended the Babylonian throne. An additional 
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aad important proof of this is now afforded by the tablets 
referred to in Mr. Boscawen’s work. | These furnish a number 
of names containing the element J/u or J/, “God,” used in 
exactly the same sense as the Hebrew Z£I/, thus proving the 
existence of a population in the cities of Chaldea speaking a 
tongue and using ideas similar to those of the Hebrews. 

The careful study of the Toldeth Noah which Professor 
Schrader gives will prove of great use to students of Biblical 
geography ; and in it there will also be found data for deciding 
the period when this important text was embodied in the 
Pentateuch. It is to be regretted that while Professor Schrader 
has gathered much information to illustrate the Hebrew nar- 
rative, he throws but little light upon the close similarity 
existing between the sacrificial codes of the Babylonians and 
the Hebrews. This subject Mr. Boscawen treats of in his 
opening lecture on the Chaldean temple and its services. The 
important tablet discovered by Mr. Rassam in the temple of the 
sun-god at Sippara (the ruins of which he found at Aboo 
Hubba), furnishes us with an insight into the codes of sacrifice 
in use at Chaldea. 

“The Sippara tablet gives the portions of the victims to be 
retained by the priests, the remainder being sacrificed to the 
gods. ‘The rump, the tail, the skin, and the flanks, together with 
choice portions of the stomach and intestines, were to go to the 
priests, leaving the head and the shoulders, with certain 
portions of fat, for the sacrifices. Thus we find, as under the 
Levitical Law, a definite portion was set apart out of each 
offering for the maintenance of the priests (Lev. vii., Numb. 
xviii.). In one of the sacrificial litanies . . . the word rendered 
‘ offering’ in the text is Kurban, the Hebrew Corban, ‘a gift’ 
(Lev. i. 2, and Matt. vii. 11.)” 

The work which Professor Sayce has just issued on Assyria : 
its Princes, Priests, and People, is to a large extent an elabora- 
tion of his former work, Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monu- 
ments. In this work, the history of Assyria—the growth and 
development of that powerful empire from its early position 
as a Babylonian colony on the banks of the Tigris to its 
golden age, when all Western Asia and the sister kingdom of 
Egypt bowed beneath the yoke of the lords of Assur—is traced 
with great fulness of detail. 

The history of Assyria is now assuming a completeness such 
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as perhaps the history of no ancient empire exhibits for about 
1200 years. The sequence of events is known with almost 
unbroken continuity, and the chronology is controlled by the 
Eponym canon. The importance of this to Biblical students 
cannot be too highly estimated, as the synchronism we have 
already referred to makes this canon a check upon Biblical 
chronology. The nature of this canon is not understood as it 
should be, for it is indeed the standard guide to the adjust- 
ment of the history of Western Asia. Year by year the names 
of the Archons of Nineveh are given, and their dates can be 
established by the solar eclipse recorded as occurring on the 
15th of Sivan (June), B.c. 763. The earlier chronology is con- 
trolled by the tablet of synchronous history. This document 
may really be regarded as one of the earliest historical books, 
for it is not, like most Assyrian monumental writings, a work 
of a strictly contemporaneous character, but is compiled from 
extracts and notes taken from the older inscriptions, and is, 
indeed, a report upon the relationships, offensive and amicable, 
between Assyria and Chaldea from about B.c. 1700 to B.c. 740. 
Another set of documents serving to continue the history of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires are the contract tablets 
found by Mr. Rassam at Sippara, dated in the reigns of Samas- 
suma-ukin, the Saul-mugines of the canon of Ptolemy, and in 
that of Kindalanu, the Kinladanes of the canon of Ptolemy. 
These tablets form the celebrated Egibi series, which Mr. 
Boscawen has proved to be the real foundation of Babylonian 
chronology, and carry the chronological sequence on to the fall 
of the Babylonian and Persian empires until within but a few 
centuries of the Christian era. 

In the smaller volume of lectures and essays (Sheol, etc.) 
by Mr. Boscawen, the most important is that which deals with 
the subject of the Chaldean theories as to the future state, and 
especially as illustrative of the important subjects connected 
with the word Sheol, which assumes so great a prominence in 
the Revised Version. He deals with the subject of life, and 
the various theories of life held by the Chaldeans, showing 
that they believed in the soul—called napistwr, the nephesh 
of the Hebrews—as being immortal, and passing to a distant 
land “ whence none return.” The descriptions which are to be 
gathered from the inscription show the Chaldeans to have 
pictured the land of Sualu to be just the same as the Hebrew 
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Sheol-—an abode of darkness, dust, and decay, where the 
worm and corruption were supreme. Mr. Boscawen also sub- 
stantiates this identification made by Professor Delitzsch, and 
shows that the description given of it in one tablet as alu 
kabru, “ the grave city,” is a gloss on the Hebrew. 

On the important question of future punishment, also, the 
inscriptions throw very great light; and Mr. Boscawen quotes 
the following from the tablet describing the descent of the 
goddess Istar into Sheol, in which we read— 


“Let her mourn for the husbands who have deserted their wives, 
Let her mourn for the wives who have turned from their husbands.” 


“This clearly (says Mr. Boscawen) points to punishment in 
the under-world, and additional confirmation is afforded by the 
specific treatment of the creature ‘Uddusu Namir,’ ‘the re- 


storer of light, who was created by the god Hea to rescue 
the goddess.” 


“The Lady of the great land, on hearing this, 
Beat her breast and clasped her hands : 
She turned at this, and comfort would not take : 
Go, Uddusu Namir, and may the great gaoler keep thee: 
May the food of the refuse of the city be thy food : 
May the water of the gutters of the city be thy drink : 
May the shadow of the dungeon be thy resting-place : 
May a slab of stone be thy seat.” 


This essay concludes with a discussion of the belief in a 
resurrection, and this subject, together with the question of the 
Assyrian belief in heaven, is discussed in an article on the 
Legends of Gizdhubar, from which some most interesting 
quotations are made. 

The Nimrodepos of Dr. Paul Haupt is a work of a special 
character, but one which has been long required. At the time 
when the Deluge tablet was discovered and deciphered by the 
late George Smith, he found that it formed the eleventh of a 
series of twelve tablets classed under the title of “ Zikar 
Gizdhubar,” and the accomplished young German Professor has 
here published the complete text of all these fragments, so 
that Assyrian students can now study the legends in full. The 
value of these texts is very great, for the legends are the epic 
of Chaldea, which is found to be full of matter of the greatest 
value to students of comparative mythology. 


HUGH M. MACKENZIE, 


Origin of the Diaconate. 


Art. IL].—The New Testament Deacon. 


| jpiregpeane can help us to understand what we have a right 

to expect from the Deacon as a church officer, so much 
as a clear idea of what the Scriptures teach in regard to the 
origin and functions of the office. 

The Divine plan of church organisation was not, like the 
Decalogue, revealed and recorded in a day. Under the 
guidance of the apostles, it was gradually carried forward, 
each grade of church officers coming into existence as the 
necessity of the hour seemed to require. Among the perma- 
nent offices, the diaconate was the first in order. It had its 
basis in that sympathy for the poor, which the apostles 
inherited from their Master, and which the Church felt from 
the first. In the overflow of their fresh love, many of the 
earliest members of the church at Jerusalem sold their pro- 
perty, and, without being under any legal necessity so to act, 
they threw the product into a common fund, which was at the 
disposal of the apostles, and from which distribution was 
made to the poorer portion of the community according to 
their needs. But this work of distribution grew burdensome 
in proportion to the growth of the church; increasing 
numbers made it difficult to divide fairly; and complaints 
arose that the widows of Greek-speaking members of the 
association were in some degree overlooked. 

This gave occasion to a new order of ministers, specially 
appointed to take charge of the distribution to the poor. The 
history of the institution is recorded in Acts vi. From 
Jerusalem the office is transplanted into other churches, and 
not very long afterwards we find it flourishing at Philippi, 
at Cenchrea, and in Asia Minor. The poor never die out of 
the world; no true religion ever neglects the widow and the 
fatherless, and the money which the Church contributes for 
the use of the needy always requires special officers to divide 
it wisely. The diaconate is therefore a permanent office in 
the Church. , 

The word d:dxovos, like our English word minister, means 
a servant, and in this literal and non-official sense it is 
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frequently used in the New Testament (Matt. xxii. 13; John 
ii. 5). In this sense it is also applied to the apostles and 
their fellow-labourers, who served God and his Church in the 
ministry of the Word (Col. i. 23 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 6). 
But in its official sense, it is the special designation of that 
class of church officers who were appointed in the apostolic 
churches to minister to the necessities of the poor. Strange 
to say, however, the officers whose appointment is recorded in 
Acts vi. are not called deacons; they are spoken of only as 
“the seven.” But the duty they were appointed to discharge, 
is described in the chapter as Scaxovia (ministration) and 
diaxoveiv tparréCars (to serve tables). It is obvious, therefore, 
that the officer whose work is so described is not improperly 
designated the S:dxovos (deacon). Trenzeus, the earliest unin- 
spired writer who adverts to the subject, speaks of the men 
whose appointment is there recorded as “deacons.” Besides, 
the history of the origin of the diaconate, if not found in 
Acts vi., is found nowhere else. in the New Testament. Two 
strange results would follow tlie supposition: if not deacons, 
the “ seven” of Acts vi. would be appointed to an office that 
has no name, and the diaconate of the New Testament Church 
would have no recorded commencement. 

We do not agree with Mosheim in the notion that the 
young men who buried Ananias and Sapphira were deacons in 
the official sense, nor in his inference that the institution is 
older than the incident recorded in Acts vi The word 
vewtepou in Acts v. does not necessarily mean church officers ; 
elsewhere the adjective is applied in circumstances where the 
quality of youthfulness alone is intended (1 Tim. v. 2, 14). 
Church officers are not needed for the interment of the dead ; 
the friends of the deceased usually charge themselves with that 
duty ; and even should they fail, there are always to be found 
young and active men, who, without being church officers, are 
ready to undertake the work. It is evident, moreover, from 
Acts vi. that the ministration to the widows had previously 
been discharged by the apostles, who by the appointment of 
the deacons would be set free to attend exclusively to their 
own special work, namely, prayer and the ministry of the 
Word (verses 2 and 4). Vitringa® also is of the opinion that 

1 Heresies, i, 26. 3; and iii. 12. 10. > De Syn. iii. 2. 5. 
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“the seven” and the “ deacons” named in the Pauline Epistles 
were different officers. Were that the fact, we would be left 
in total ignorance, not only of the name of the office for which 
“the seven” were selected, but why they were formally 
ordained to an office without a name, and why the narrative 
seems to attach so much importance to an appointment that 
cannot be regarded as the introduction to any office named 
elsewhere in the New Testament. Besides, nothing is said of 
the Pauline deacons inconsistent with what we read of “ the 
seven” at Jerusalem. These objections are fatal. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, the weight that is justly attached to the 
opinion of scholars so learned and judicious as Mosheim and 
Vitringa, we can see no sufficient reason for discarding the 
common belief that Acts vi. records the origin of the 
diaconate, and that “the seven” then appointed were the first 
deacons. 

That the first deacons in the church at Jerusalem were all 
Hellenists is only an inference from their Greek names ; that 
most of them were so is probable enough, but the basis is too 
slight and precarious for any general inference. Names at 
first peculiar to one country in unaccountable ways make 
good their standing sometimes in another. Philip is a Greek 
name, but a person of that name is found among the twelve 
apostles, all of whom it is admitted were of Hebrew birth. 
One such example is enough to show that no sound conclu- 
sion, rising above probability, can rest on the mere coincidence 
of names. 

The information supplied by the New Testament in regard 
to the office is not abundant. Four passages only can be 
regarded as directly touching the subject. These passages 
determine the qualifications for the office, the nature of the 
work, the manner of appointment, and the encouragement to a 
faithful discharge of duty in this the humblest of church 
offices, conveyed in the assurance that it entails honour on 
him who fulfils it faithfully, and imparts to him confidence 
and strength (1 Tim. iii. 13). 

We do not know the exact number of deacons in any of 
the apostolic churches except that at Jerusalem. That there 
were only seven in a church so large suggests that the number 
of such officers in any congregation need not be numerous, and 
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that it is useless to appoint many if a few are found to do the 
work with advantage. 

When we remember that the deaconship is a Divine institu- 
tion, and that the service which it requires is rendered in faith 
and love to God’s saints, we are not to hold it lightly in 
esteem, or to suppose that it is unnecessary, even when the 
poor are few in number, and the gifts of the church do not 
afford the means to be liberal. The apostle shows his sense 
of its importance in the minuteness with which he describes 
the qualifications which it demands (1 Tim. iii. 8-13). At its 
foundation, Peter stated that the persons to be chosen must be 
“men of good report, full of the Spirit and wisdom ”—a fact 
which shows the high moral qualifications necessary even for 
the lowest office in the Church. Paul afterwards observes that 
the deacon must hold “the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience,” thus intimating that even the distributor of the 
church funds needs to be sound in doctrine as well as pure in 
life. But the fact that he did not, as the bishop, require to 
be “apt to teach,” proves that public instruction was not an 
essential part of his work. What his special work was, we are 
left to infer from “the ministration ” and “service of tables ” 
spoken of in Acts vi., as compared with the “ ministry of the 
Word and prayer,” to which the apostles thenceforth are to 
devote themselves exclusively. 

The language of Rom. xii. 8 is a little too vague and general 
to entitle us to build very much upon it for our purpose ; but 
some of the best interpreters’ understand the “ giveth ” of that 
passage as referring to the deacon’s distributing, and the 
“‘showeth mercy ” to his kindness to the sick and poor. What 
we feel justified in saying with certainty is, that, while the 
apostles charged themselves with the ministry of the Word, to 
the deacons was committed the ministry of tables. They who 
serve well as deacons gain to themselves “a good standing,” 
that is, advancement in the spiritual life, accompanied with 
respect and reputation inthe Church. The “good degree ” or 
BaOyos is not necessarily a step on the ladder. In post- 
apostolic times, especially after the hierarchy had entered on 
its development, that indeed was the common interpretation 
put upon the word, and a candidate for the ministry had to 

. 1 Calvin, Jnst. iv. 3. 9. 
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pass through all the grades of office, beginning with the lowest. 
To such an extent was this carried, that in course of time the 
diaconate almost ceased to be an office with special qualifi- 
cations and special duties. It became a mere step to some- 
thing higher, which it was the young ecclesiastic’s ambition to 
reach—a BaOyos, and nothing more ; and in some Churches 
it so remains at this day. 

The case of Phcebe, who was a deaconess of the church at 
Cenchrea, shows that females were eligible, and that some 
actually filled the office in the apostolic age. There is some 
reason for thinking that the “women” of 1 Tim. iii. 11 were 
not necessarily the “wives” of deacons, but themselves 
deaconesses ; for we cannot see why on any other supposition 
the case of private members of the church should be inter- 
posed in a description of the qualifications of official persons. 
Nothing in the New Testament, however, obliges us to believe 
that a female diaconate was universal in the apostolic churches, 
and still less that the deaconess filled a distinct and separate 
office of her own. Deaconesses were appointed where women 
were really needed, and where some of that sex developed the 
qualifications essential to the office. In performing services 
of love to the poor and helpless, cases are conceivable where 
females might best minister to their own sex, and where men 
would be rather in the way. 

Some doubt is entertained whether the “widow” of 
1 Tim. v. 9, 10 was a deaconess, or only an aged person whose 
name was inserted on the list of recipients of the church’s 
charity. Calvin thinks that these widows were deaconesses, 
and that there were two degrees in the order.’ The same 
view was taken by the early Church, and led to its exacting 
from deaconesses some peculiar qualifications.* We are in- 
clined, mainly on grounds stated by Neander,* to regard these 
persons as merely objects of the charity of the church ; there 
is nothing in the passage of Scripture which speaks of them 
making it necessary to believe that they held any official 
position. 

That public instruction was not an essential part of a 
deacon’s duties we infer from three facts: first, the service of 


1 Inst. iv. 3. 9. 2 Bingham, Antig. ii. 22. 
3 Hist. of the Planting, iii. 5. 
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tables as distinguished from the ministry of the Word was the 
reason why the office was established ; secondly, aptness to 
teach is not required as one of his qualifications ; and, thirdly, 
the office was in Cenchrea filled by Phoebe, one of a sex 
which by the Holy Spirit is specially forbidden to speak in 
the congregation (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35). 

The examples of Stephen and Philip are usually alleged as 
showing the contrary. Of Stephen it is never affirmed that 
he preached ; it is merely said that he wrought “ wonders and 
signs,” and that the men of the foreign synagogues “ disputed” 
with him, and they “were not able to withstand the wisdom 
and the spirit by which he spake.” We do not suppose, how- 
ever, that it is forbidden to any Christian, and certainly not to 
a deacon, when assailed by opponents, to speak in his own 
defence, and to convince the gainsayer by argument and 
reason. It is not in evidence that Stephen attempted to do 
more. 

It is quite true, however, that Philip preached at Samaria 
and in other places. But Philip, it must be remembered, was 
an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8), and it is not known that he 
preached before he was driven by the persecution out of 
Jerusalem, and when, owing to the dispersion of that church, 
it was not in his power to act therein as deacon any more. 
The preaching of the Gospel at that time was not limited to 
officials. Men who knew the truth, whether in office or not in 
office, found themselves under a sort of necessity to make it 
known to others ; “they therefore that were scattered abroad 
went about preaching the Word.” There is nothing in this 
fact that requires us to believe that preaching and baptizing 
were parts of the deacon’s office. To prove that point some- 
thing more precise and definite would be necessary. A pious 
physician might, in absence of a minister, give spiritual 
advice and pray with the dying; but such an act on his part, 
however praiseworthy, would scarcely be sufficient to show 
that to administer religious consolation to the sick is one of 
the duties of a medical officer. 

The facts thus ascertained furnish sufficient ground for the 
principle, that in the New Testament churches there was set 
up by apostolic authority a distinct class of officers called 
Deacons, whose duty was to attend to the wants of the poor. 
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The Diaconate, therefore, is a Divine institution. lts advan- 
tages are such as these: the poor are more likely to receive 
care when good men are appointed to the special business of 
doing all in their power, with the resources of the church 
behind them, to relieve their necessities; the cause of Christ 
is strengthened when it is found that poor saints are carefully 
attended to by their Christian brethren; the institution, if 
properly wrought, lightens the burden which would otherwise 
fall upon the teachers, and enables them to give more atten- 
tion to their own department of church work. 

The duty enjoined in the Scriptures to “remember the 
poor,” and to “communicate to the necessities of the saints,” 
of which duty the diaconate is the visible expression in the 
local church, has in the course of nineteen centuries covered 
Christendom with charities, to which the classic Paganism 
was a stranger—hospitals, asylums, infirmaries, workhouses, 
orphanages, and refuges for misery in a thousand forms. But 
none of those expedients can be held as enough to set aside 
a Divine institution, or to make it unnecessary to have in 
every church wise and good men to interest themselves in the 


poor, and to relieve their necessities so far as the liberality of 
the church enables this to be done. 

A few extracts from the post-apostolic literature will enable 
us to see how far the nature and duties of the diaconate were 
understood, and how soon they were departed from, after the 
apostles fell asleep :— 


The DipacueE (a.p. 90): Elect therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek, and not lovers of money, and 
truthful, and approved ; for they too minister to you the ministry of the 
prophets and teachers. Therefore despise them not, for they are those 
that are the honoured [men] among you with the prophets and teachers.— 
Ch. xv. 1, 2. 

Puiiny (109): Two maid-servants who were called deaconesses (mini- 
stra). —Epist, x. 97. 

Potycarp of Smyrna (about 130): Wherefore it is needful to abstain 
from all these things, being subject to the presbyters and deacons as unto 
God and Christ.— Epistle to the Philippians, 5. 

Heras (150): Those square white stones which fitted exactly into each 
other are apostles, bishops, teachers, and deacons, who have lived in godly 
purity, and have acted as bishops and teachers chastely and reverently, to 
the elect of God.— Pastor, i. 3, 5. 

Cornevivus of Rome (251): He well knew—for how could he be igno- 
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rant ?—that there were forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven sub- 
deacons, forty-two acolyths, exorcists, readers, and janitors, in all fifty-two ; 
widows, with the afflicted and needy, more than 1500.—Epist. in Eusebius, 
E.H. vi. 43. 

Cyprian (248-258): Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his be- 
loved brethren, greeting. . . . I request that you will diligently take 
care of the widows, and of the sick, and of all the poor.—Epist. xxxv. in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

Nicostratus, having lost the diaconate of sacred administrations, because 
he had abstracted the church’s money by a sacrilegious fraud, and dis- 
owned the deposits of the widows and orphans, did not wish so much to 
come into Africa as to escape thither from the city, from the consciousness 
of his rapines and his frightful crimes.—Epist. xlviii. (same edition). 

EPIPHANIUS (370-403) : Deaconesses are appointed for the service of 
women only out of respect.—Exposition of the Faith, 21. 

JEROME (380-420): Since the apostle teaches clearly that presbyters are 
the same as bishops, is it to be tolerated that the minister of tables and of 
widows should in pride exalt himself above those at whose prayers the 
body and blood of Christ are made ?—Epist. ad Evangelum, cxlvi. 1, 
(Migné, xxii. c. 1193). 

Sozomen (440): There are but seven deacons at Rome, answering pre- 
cisely to the number ordained by the apostles, of whom Stephen was the 
first martyr; whereas in other churches the number of deacons is un- 
limited.—Ece. Hist. vii. 19. 

ConciLium QuINIsEXxTUM (692) : We also declare that the seven deacons 
aforesaid (Acts vi.) must not be understood of those who serve the mysteries 
as the doctrine was formerly expounded, but of those to whom was in- 
trusted and delivered the distribution (dispensatio) for the common good 
of all who were gathered at the time.—Canon xvi. (Hardouin, iii. 1667.) 


A few such extracts from the writers of the early ages will 
make it manifest how the office was then understood better 
the lengthened comments of modern writers. It is plain 
from them that the original design of the institution was 
clearly understood; and it is interesting to notice that in 
the Roman church the original number was not exceeded, 
while in other churches less careful as to the letter, there was 
no restriction as to numbers. Even in medieval times, when 
much had been added to the duties of the deacon which did 
not strictly belong to him, the original purpose of the office 
was understood and recognised.’ But as the bishop, after his 
elevation over the presbyter, towards the end of the second 
century, relieved the deacon of much of his responsibility in 
regard to the church funds, other work had to be provided for 


1 (Ecumenius (950) on Acts vi. 
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him, whom Jerome calls “the minister of tables and of 
widows.” This will appear by the following extracts from 
the early writers :— 


Justin Martyr (A). 140) : Those who are called by us deacons, give 
to each of those present to partake of the bread and wine mixed with 
water over which the thanksgiving was pronounced, and to those who are 
absent they carry away a portion.—lst Apol. 65. 

What is collected is deposited with the president, who succours the 
orphans and widows, and those who from sickness or any other cause are 
in want, and those who are in bonds, and the strangers sojourning among 
us, and, in a word, takes care of all who are in need.—1st Apol. 67. 

CYpRIAN (248-258): . .. also the deacons, good men, and devoted to 
the ecclesiastical administration in all its duties. . . .—Epist. xxxix. 1. 

When the solemnities were finished, and the deacon began to offer the 
cup to those present. . . .—On the Lapsed, 25. 

Councit or Ancyra (314): In the same manner, the deacons who may 
have sacrificed, but have afterwards returned to the fight, shall keep the 
dignities of their office, but shall no longer fulfil any holy function, shall 
no longer offer the bread or cup, shall no longer preach.—Canon 2. 

Fourtn Synop oF CARTHAGE (398): The affairs of widows, orphans, 
and strangers shall not be transacted personally by the bishop, but through 
the arch-presbyter, or archdeacon.—Canon 17. 


When the generosity of the Church in some degree abated, 
and the bishop took in hand the allocation of the funds, the 
deacon was merely the organ of distribution, and had less 
work to occupy his time. Any new duties devolved upon 
him should have been in line with the special duties to 
which he was appointed. He had been intrusted with the 
service of tables. The original design was no doubt to minister 
at the table of the poor; to this there might have been added 
with propriety the table of the Lord, and the table of the 
pastor. He might have been intrusted with the secular 
affairs of the church—the “ outward business of the house of 
God.” Possibly this may have been the original design of 
appointing him to carry about the elements at the Supper, 
and to attend upon the bishop when conducting religious 
worship in the congregation and administering ordinances. 

But there was a gradual overstepping of his duties, at first 
occasional, but in the end settled and permanent, when the 
diaconate came to be regarded as a step and a preparation 
for a higher office in the Church. In the church he read 
out of the Scriptures and made the public announcements, 
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or, if the presiding minister was sick, he read a homily or 
sermon. He might preach if the bishop gave him leave, 
baptize in absence of the presbyters, or in cases of necessity 
restore a penitent to membership. Sometimes he instructed 
catechumens, and sometimes offered prayer in the church. 
These were duties that properly belonged to the bishop, and 
which the deacon could only do by permission. But this per- 
mission was granted often, and in course of time their per- 
formance by the deacon was regarded as nothing extraordinary. 
The consecration of the bread and wine in the Eucharist 
seems the only thing which was forbidden to him; it was 
reserved for the priest. The occasional overstepping of his 
office came at last to be regarded as the common practice, 
and what at first was the exception turned out to be the rule. 

The great temptation of the deacon was to magnify his 
office, and intrude into duties which specially belonged to 
the presbyter. Selected by the bishop for the distribution of 
church funds, he was brought by his duties into intimate 
connection with the bishop, and owing to the importance that 
the principal of them thus acquired, he came to be known as 
the archdeacon. He was then simply the chief of the deacons, 
not a presbyter, as now. Sometimes, as in the case of Athan- 
asius, the deacon passed directly to the bishop’s chair; and to 
be appointed merely a presbyter, an ambitious deacon in later 
times would not have regarded as promotion. Jerome has 
occasion to remind him of his inferiority, and speaks, as we 
have seen, with some contempt of “the minister of tables and 
widows.” His readiness to undertake duties and to usurp 
honours not his own had to be restrained by a series of 
minute Yegulations, evidently devised to keep him from for- 
getting that the position which he filled was subordinate. 

The deaconess, whose existence in the apostolic age is barely 
noticed, held her ground in the church system for several cen- 
turies. She was usually a widow who had been once married, 
or an unmarried woman somewhat advanced in years. From 
a misapplication of 1 Tim. v. 9, it was erroneously supposed 
that she ought in every instance to be over sixty ; but the age 
was afterwards reduced to forty as a minimum. The number 
varied. In the great church at Constantinople there were as 
many as sixty deaconesses, but in a smaller church there were 
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six,and in some none at all. The duties devolving upon them 
were to visit the sick and afflicted of their own sex ; to minister 
to any women in prison; to prepare female catechumens for 
baptism, and to assist at the celebration of the rite—in a word, 
to exercise a general care over such females as might stand in 
need of special attention from the church. They ranked 
among the clerical order, to which admission could only be 
had by ordination.’ Till their ordination they belonged of 
course only to the laity, but their admission to the order 
bound them over to celibacy. From the fifth century Councils 
began to prohibit their ordination, and after this time the order 
visibly declined. In the Latin Church it was extinct in the 
tenth century, but in the Greek Church it lived on for three 
or four centuries more. 

During the period that the order existed, the deaconess 
kept more closely to the original idea of the office than her 
male prototype. She had less temptation to ambitious thoughts, 
for the higher offices of the Church were not open to her. Her 
whole official life was a life of constant service to those who 
needed her help. But the deacon had his eyes directed 
upwards. As the presbyter nearly always was selected out of 
the deacons, it was counted judicious to permit the latter to 
make trial of their gifts, and to acquire some experience before 
obtaining preferment. Preaching and baptizing in this way 
came to be regarded as part of the deacon’s office. He came 
to be regarded as a kind of half priest, waiting till the bishop 
would give him promotion. He attended as much to the 
service of the altar as to the service of the poor. It is not sur 
prising, therefore, that some people had difficulty in identifying 
the deacon of later times with the deacon of the early ages, 
and actually began to doubt whether the officers of Acts vi. 
were deacons at all. The duty of the deacon in the Roman 
Church is explained to be “to minister at the altar, to baptize, 
and to preach.” 

The religious revolution of the sixteenth century resulted in 
an attempt to restore the primitive form of the diaconate. 
Considering the length of time during which the minds of men 


! ‘Lertullian, Ad Uxorem, i. 7. In the Apostolic Constitutions, viii, 20, there 
is a form of prayer to be offered at the ordination of a deaconess. Also see 
Sozomen, Hec. Hist. v. 5. 
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had grown unfamiliar with the original institution, and the 
difficulty of getting free from the later associations which had 
gathered around the name, the wonder is, that amid controversy 
and confusion anything like a true conception of the office was 
reached, and that it was so accurately expressed as it is found 
to be in some of the approved formularies of the Reformed 
Churches. The following extracts will show this clearly :— 


Kyox’s Book or Common OrDER (1554-1559) : Their office is to gather 
the alms diligently, and faithfully distribute it with the consent of 
ministers and elders ; also to provide for the sick and impotent persons. 

Seconp Book or Discrp.inE (1578) : The office of the deacons so taken, 
is an ordinary and perpetual function in the Church of Christ.—Ch. viii. 2. 

WESTMINSTER STANDARDS (1647): To whose office it belongs not to 
preach the word, or administer the Sacraments, but to take special care in 


distributing to the necessities of the poor.—Form of Church Govern- 
ment, vi. 2. 


Similar extracts from other Reformed Churches might be 
multiplied if necessary ; but the substance of all is :— 

1. That the office of deacon is permanent in the Church. 

2. That the proper duties of the office are, not to preach or 
administer the Sacraments, but the collection and distribution 
of money for charitable and religious objects. 

3. The persons to whose service the deacon is to devote 
himself are the poor, the sick, and the helpless. 

During the three centuries which have since elapsed, there 
has been no tendency in the Reformed Church to overload the 
diaconate with extra duties. The more modern expressions 
of opinion show that the churches of the Reformed communion 
have not in theory deviated far from the declarations issued 
by their ecclesiastical progenitors of the sixteenth century. 
Some, indeed, like the modern French, have developed a ten- 
dency to mix up the duties of the presbyter and deacon, by 
assigning to the latter the pastoral duties strictly belonging 
to the presbyter, and by admitting him to sit in the consistory 
or presbytery. Of most of the Churches it may be said that 
their theory is Scriptural and sound; but in practice the 
deacon has declined in importance everywhere, and in some 
Churches he is virtually extinct. For this various reasons are 
assigned :— 

1. Institutions unknown to ancient times, and in a great 
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measure peculiar to modern life, have to some extent 
superseded the diaconate. Services once rendered to the 
unfortunate by men and women for the love of God are now 
discharged by such institutions as the hospital, the workhouse, 
the asylum, the orphanage or reformatory. It may admit of 
some doubt whether these institutions discharge their duties 
in a better manner, and at a smaller cost, but as a matter of 
fact they exist, and are largely used. This very sensibly 
lightens the duties which once devolved upon the deacon. 

2. Pastor and elders attend to the instruction of the people 
and to the administration of the Sacraments—duties strictly 
within their own province, and to which they are fully com- 
petent. But the service of the poor, even if all the temporal 
concerns of the local church were superadded, Go not in 
ordinary cases entail a very onerous amount of work. 

3. To attend to the poor, to see that the pastor’s salary and 
all other debts of the society are punctually paid, and to attend 
to the repair of the church fabric, are all matters which, if not 
enjoined by the Scriptures, are at least in line with the kind 
of work for which the deacon was appointed. But even this 
in many Churches is not regarded as constituting sufficient 
work for a staff of church officers regularly ordained. The im- 
pression seems to be common that this can be as well attended 
to by a committee of church members annually appointed 
for the purpose, as by a permanent order of church officers set 
apart to their work by ordination. The feeling is general 
that the funds now contributed for charity by the local congre- 
gation are so small that a distinct office is not needed for their 
distribution, that the duties are so light that a separate order 
of men is not necessary for their performance. The result of 
this is, that while the Reformed Churches entertair. the same 
idea of the nature and design of the original institution as 
they did three hundred years ago, they do not all appoint 
persons to fill the office. In many of them the diaconate is 
virtually extinct ; as if they judged, with Hooker, the “ tact of 
time having clean worn out those first occasions for which the 
deaconship was then most necessary.” 

In the Lutheran Church, the name deacon still exists; but 
it is a mere title given to assistant ministers and chaplains. 

In the Anglican Church the name also remains, but scarcely 
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a vestige of the original institution. The idea of the office 
entertained by individuals may be accurate enough, as for 
example when one of them says: “ Deacons appear to have 
been mainly out-door relieving officers, whose function was to 
find out and report the circumstances of worthy recipients of 
church funds.”’ But the conception actually realised in that 
Communion is not founded on Acts vi., or indeed on any part 
of the New Testament except the erroneous interpretation of 
1 Tim. iii. 13. The Anglican deacon is a man not yet in full 
orders ; he is only assistant and helper to a priest. The 
following passage from the Ordinal gives that Church’s idea of 
the office :— 


“Tt appertaineth to the office of a deacon in the church where he shall 
be appointed to serve, to assist the priest in Divine service, and specially 
when he ministereth the Holy Communion, and to help him in the distribu- 
tion thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and homilies in the church ; and 
to instruct the youth in the Catechism ; in the absence of the priest to 
baptize infants, and to preach if he be admitted thereto by the bishop. 
And furthermore, it is his office, where provision is so made, to search for 
the sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish, to intimate their estates, 
names, and places where they dwell, unto the curate, that by his exhorta- 
tion they may be relieved with the alms of the parishioners or others.” 

The latter part of this description is in harmony with the 
original conception of the office, but the earlier part is more in 
keeping with the duties performed by the deacon in the second 
and third centuries. He can do all the priest can do, except 
consecrate the sacramental elements and give absolution. The 
spiritual duties engross most of his time, and the other duties 
in most cases are practically forgotten. 

Palmer in his Treatise on the Church” states that “it has 
now been customary for some ages never to ordain deacons to 
the office of deacon in any church, but to that of curate, which 
has no peculiar reference to the order or office of deacons.” 
This is the state of the case in the Anglican Churches, but the 
same author at the same page quotes Van Espen—a high 
authority in the Roman Church—as saying of that com- 
munion also: “As far as concerns deacons, the modern 
discipline has so declined, that scarcely any office is left to the 
deacons, except the ministry of the altar. And even in this 


1 Vice-Principal Hatch in Smith and Cheetham’s Antiquities, p. 1704. 
2 Part vi. chap. iii. vol. ii. p. 306. 
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the ministry of the deacons is often (especially in cathedral 
and collegiate churches) supplied by presbyters ; so that at last 
it has come to this, that deacons are not ordained to discharge 
the duties of deacons, but to ascend by the diaconate as a step 
to the presbyterate. "Whence also no one is ordained deacon 
in order that he may continue in that office, but in order that 
he may be promoted to the presbyterate, when the canonical 
interval of time has elapsed.” 

This arrangement is common to both Churches. It suggests 
the following reflections :— 

1. The deacon in an Anglican or Romish Church, not being 
strictly a congregational officer, but merely a candidate for 
office, is never elected by the members of the congregation. 
This is a manifest departure from the model. 

2. Even where a deacon is appointed, there is seldom more 
than one in any congregation at the same time. There were 
seven deacons appointed at one time in the Church at Jeru- 
salem. 

3. The deacon now has assigned him duties of a spiritual 
nature, which were attached to the office in the third century, 
but which were not prescribed to the deacon of the New 
Testament. 

4. Where there is no candidate for the priesthood, there is 
no deacon; so that the great majority of Roman and Anglican 
congregations are without any officers to whom they them- 
selves would give the name. 

5. When a congregation is found to possess a deacon, so 
called, his very name is extinguished by his ordination as a 
priest, and years may elapse before another deacon comes to 
that congregation. 

6. No Anglican congregation supplied with a priest ever 
feels the want of a deacon, nor does it seem to suspect that it 
is left without an officer that was established in the churches 
planted by the Apostles. 

7. The modern archdeacon is not, as the name would seem 
to import, the chief of the deacons; he is a presbyter and 
minister of the Sacraments, and is no more concerned with the 
poor than any other presbyter; therefore he is not a deacon in 
the proper sense of the word. 

These facts show that all the more important Churches— 
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Roman, Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican—have failed to 
realise the Scriptural idea of the deacon. In some the name 
exists apart from the duties ; in others, duties and name have 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Pardovan, nearly two centuries ago, noticed the tendency in 
the Scottish Church virtually to abolish the diaconate, and 
rebuked it with the suggestive remark—“I do not think it 
reasonable or very consistent for any to be zealous against 
adding to the kinds of office- bearers of Christ’s appointment, 
while they are active or connive at the diminution of any of 
them.” It is sometimes said in palliation that even in 
apostolic times the office was not set up till it was necessary. 
But it was set up, and, being set up, we are not now to take 
it down till it is necessary. That it is necessary still, is shown 
by the fact that it has so often to be replaced by a committee. 
It has also been said, that every elder being a deacon the 
restoration of the diaconate is thus unnecessary. No doubt 
each higher office in the Church comprehends in itself every 
office beneath it, but if the presbyter in each congregation 
would discharge efficiently the duties of the office committed 
to his charge, his time would be so much occupied that he 
would have little temptation to pass beyond his sphere. 

Of late years there has been an honest and successful 
attempt to restore the diaconate in some of the Reformed 
Churches, more especially in Great Britain and Ireland.” But 
much remains to be done in order to revive the diaconate fully. 
Every congregation ought to have a staff of active men, chosen 
by the members as “ full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” set 
apart to attend to “the outward business of the house of God.” 
Scripture precedent justifies us in committing to such a board 
the care of the poor and the distribution of alms; and to this 
might be fairly added what is necessary to be done for the 
maintenance of the ministry and the support of missions—in 
fact, the temporal affairs of the congregation. They should be 
appointed for a definite period of time, say three or four years, 
but should be eligible for re-election. Opportunity would thus 
be given to introduce occasionally a fresh infusion of new blood, 


1 Collections, i. viii. 1. 
* The Free Church of Scotland revived the diaconate in 1846, and the 
institution there is in practical vigour. 
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while officers incapacitated or indisposed to work would be 
allowed to drop out of the ranks without attracting notice or 
incurring blame. The name and office of deacon should be 
given to each of them in the most solemn manner as a respon- 
sible officer in the Church of Christ, and to them should be 
assigned, in all ordinary cases, the duty of attending to the 
poor, of providing for the support of the ministry and the 
repair of church property, and of managing generally the 
secular affairs of the congregation. 
THOMAS WITHEROW, D.D. 


Art. [V.—Clerical Life in Yarrow. 


ARROW is a happy district—happy in its unique scenery 
and poetic associations ; in its world-wide fame, and yet 

its pensive seclusion ; in its romantic sentiment and “ pastoral 
melancholy.” Few have visited it, and not become vocal in 
its praise ; few have read of it, and not felt an inspiration and 
an inexpressible attraction towards it. As we think of it, 
what memories of poets and gifted men come to give a piquant, 
if sometimes also a pathetic, colour to our musings! Not to 
go back to distant history and ballad, to the “Dowie Dens” 
and the days of “sturt and strife,” there is Wordsworth, with 
his deep imaginative broodings, lightening and brightening 
under the play of contrast and stirring deed, and finding voice 
in his three great poems. There is Scott, the magician of the 
3order, with his romantic stories, suffused with the very spirit 
of the Vale. There is James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” 
with his legendary lore and his fairy visions, as if he himself 
had lain, like his own Kilmeny, in “the stream of life that 
wanderit by,” and became in his degree a partaker of eternal 
youth ; alas! not excepting even the perilous dower of youth’s 
illusions, follies, and excesses. There is Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North), not now in his sporting-jacket, though 
not without his breezy dash and shiny-faced rapture as of the 
mountains, looking as if Genius had endowed him at once with 
the tenderness of a maiden and the coarseness of a Falstaff, 
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and laughed to herself at the odd conjunction, if not contra- 
diction. There is Noel Paton, the painter, with the scenes of 
the “Dowie Dens” in his eye; and the large-hearted Dr. 
John Brown, with “Rab and his Friends” trotting at his heels, 
or frisking gaily if the master looks but cheerful, though too 
often, alas! the master is strangely moody and absent and 
silent at times, as if he had premonitions of some coming evil. 
Yarrow, too, accords well with such moods as these. There 
is a vein of tragedy in her songs, an aching sadness in her 
ballads. 

Such is the emotion inspired by the legendary and romantic 
associations of Yarrow ; so that we are even fain to say, with 
Wordsworth, in that peculiar reserve or economy of imagina- 
tive impression with which his poetry abounds, and by which 
he is distinguished beyond other poets— 

“ Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 

It must, or we shall rue it : 

We have a vision of our own, 

Ah! why should we undo it ?” 

“What’s Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark hills under ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere, 

As worthy of your wonder,” 
But then we yield at last, as in the case of Wordsworth—for 
even he at a later period did violence to his first feeling, and 
turned aside on a second journey, and even on a third, and 
found that a fresh flood of emotion and impression was added 
to the former; and his contact with Scott, who, at the time of 
his last sojourn, was about to leave Scotland for Italy, supplied 
him with the text for some poems which are, in their own 
line, unapproached and unique. On these Yarrow poems alone 
Principal Shairp wrote one of his most sympathetic and 
suggestive Essays, marked by all that tender poetic insight 
and all that critical delicacy which distinguished him.’ And 
so we too will venture into Yarrow, to see its prosaic and 
everyday side, and to find that the first imaginative impres- 
sion is not thereby destroyed or weakened. We will carry 
the memory of Wordsworth and Scott, and Hogg and Wilson, 
with us, as we take the hand of a trustworthy guide to walk 


1 & Wordsworth’s Three Yarrows.” Good Words, 1875. 
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over the “dark hills,” and by the “river bare that glides the 
dark hills under ;” and enter the cots and farmhouses to make 
acquaintance with a true and sturdy race of labourers and 
shepherds and farmers, and to discover that, on the whole, 
the human heart that beats, and has beaten for a century 
there, is healthy and strong and true. And as we wander we 
may hear tales that will stir our admiration, our love, or our 
laughter—for comedy often comes close on the heels of the 
tragic here, as on the stage, though without artificial con- 
trivance and aims at heightening the effect; and we will say 
with Wordsworth, when thinking of another pastoral region 
with its hills and rivers and lakes— 
“* Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers were the woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

Fortunate and unique as Yarrow has been in all the re- 
spects we have named, it has been fortunate and unique in 
this also: that it had for nearly a century two Russells— 
father and son—for ministers, both of whom, by intellect and 
culture, as well as by high personal character, might well 
have been justified in seeking a wider and more ambitious 
sphere of service. That they did not, that no temptation of 
stipend or power could lure them from their beloved Yarrow, 
is a tribute to the praise and the power of both. The Russells 
felt that they were in place, that they were at home, in the 
midst of beautiful scenery and primitive ways ; and they have 
now in their degree returned on Yarrow not a little of the 
glamour and sweet contentment which she for so long supplied 
to them in fullest measure. It is one of the most happy cir- 
cumstances connected with the Scottish Church that “great 
prizes” (such as cannot but figure largely in the minds of 
priests of the sister Church in England) do not exist—to 
separate, as it were, the clergy into different and distinctly 
marked classes; and that men who labour in remote glens 
and on hilly solitudes do not necessarily belong to the order 
that cannot better themselves; and their influences in the 
Church’s councils are often not exactly in all cases to be 
measured by their income or the numbers of their communi- 
cants. Dr. Norman Macleod in his Highland Parish por- 
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trayed some ministers of the type we mean ; and in the book 
before us we have a most unpretentious but efficient record of 
the lives of another excellent couple." When other parishes in 
Scotland were disturbed and torn by ecclesiastical strife, we 
read, it was silent by Yarrow, where the ruling influence was 
always on the side of the things which tend to sweeten life. 
That in itself is certificate and guarantee ; and surely we were 
right in saying that Yarrow had been fortunate. Perhaps it 
was well that in the midst of noisy bickerings and strife, 
which set almost all the rest of Scotland by the ears, dividing 
families and setting friends at enmity, there should be spots 
that remained untouched, like holy asylums; so that, in this 
respect also, it should be true of Yarrow— 
“ Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy.” 
And yet, as we have said of the ministers of such spots— 
retired, yet not without influence and power in the general 
councils,—it may be said of Yarrow, that it has done much to 
give strength to great ecclesiastical and religious movemeuts. 
Sir Walter Scott dwelt in Yarrow, and he was the descendant, 
on the mother’s side, of a former minister of Yarrow. He lived 
at Ashestiel, which is within the parish, and he delighted in 
its pastoral quiet, its associations, traditions, and poetry. The 
ballads and traditions of the vale inspired him too, and he 
spread the inspiration-— 
‘For thou upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow, 


Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow.’ 


“The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of 
the Lake, all came from Ashestiel ; and there, too, Waverley was 
written. Moreover, in feeding the genius of Scott, Yarrow in 
the end helped to direct the thought and sentiment of the 
nineteenth century, in England as well as in Scotland, in 
pursuit of a higher ideal. I have sometimes pleased myself 
with the notion that our lonely vale has thus had its own share 
in the romantic reaction of this century against materialism — 


1 Reminiscences of Yarrow. By James Russell, D.D., late Minister of 
Yarrow. With Preface by Professor A. Campbell Fraser. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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that Yarrow is in this way associated with the Oxford of Keble 
and Newman, and with that awakened imaginative sympathy 
with the past, which, partly through Scott, has been a spring 
of spiritual philosophy as well as of ecclesiastical catholicism.” ' 

Dr. Robert Russell, the father of Dr. James Russell, the 
writer of these Reminiscences, became minister of Ettrick on 
the 5th of February 1790, and of which he did the duty for 
over a year, His stipend was £45, and he had to pay £5 for a 
man, £5 for a housekeeper, and at least as much for the keep of a 
horse—made necessary by the condition of the roads, or rather 
the lack of roads, for everything had to be carried up steep hills 
in creels, on horses’ backs. Another horse had to be borrowed 
at certain times, and we are told that it was a great part of 
the summer’s work, for the man and two horses, laying up fuel 
for the winter. The place was primitive indeed. In 1791, 
at the urgent request of those most concerned, Mr. Russell was 
induced to change te the neighbouring Yarrow, where to the 
end of his days he lived and laboured, being succeeded by his 
son, who was minister till 1883. 

Dr. James Russell thus writes of the settlement of his 
father :— 


“My father was inducted to Yarrow on the Ist of September 1791. 
The most cordial reception awaited him from all classes. The two elders 
who then composed the Kirk-Session were men of the most primitive sim- 
plicity and deep-toned piety. The one was Mr. Thomas Reid, farmer, 
Hutterburn, who crossed the Kershope Swire, whatever the season or 
weather, for divine service, on foot, and often on a stormy winter’s day, 
when my father would rather he had stayed at home, for he had fears 
regarding his safety in returning. His son Walter succeeded him in the 
eldership, and was wont to come and assist at the Communion long after he 
had left the parish. The other elder was Mr. Alexander Scott, Ladhope, 
who was like-minded. They were both men to whom Grahame’s description 
in his Sabbath was very applicable—they were wise, 

‘ Although their Bible is their only book.’ 

“ So regular was Mr. Scott in walking down from Ladhope, on the other 
side of the river, opposite to the manse, to cross for church by the old and 
now broken-down bridge at Deuchar, that my father could have set his 
watch by him. 

“In Mr. Scott’s later days, when the eye had grown dim and the natural 
force abated, it was an effort to move from home. If his family said to him, 
‘Won't you go to Ladhope to tea this afternoon ?’ the answer was ‘No, I 


1 Professor A. C. Fraser, in his Preface to Reminiscences of Yarrow, 
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downa ;’ or, ‘ Won’t you go to Whitehope ?’ ‘I downa.’ ‘ Will you go then 
to the manse?’ ‘Get me het water ’—7.e. for applying the razor—was the 
ready response. Much my father venerated those excellent men—‘ Israelites 
indeed, in whom there was no guile’—and much sweet counsel they took 
together. My father, along with Mr. Thomas Ballantyne, Whitehope, was 
trustee for Mr. Scott’s family, many of them being minors at the time of 
his death. 

“A very rigid family of Cameronians lived at Altrive Lake, to which the 
late Mr. Scott of Edinburgh introduced the minister. The old man, great- 
grandfather of Mr. Andrew Stewart, was a weaver, and was busy at work 
with his sons. After a little conversation, my father said it was his custom, 
when it was agreeable, to offer up a prayer in every house he entered. The 
sons of the Covenant could not with a good grace forbid it, and doffed their 
night-caps, but retained their seats at the loom. So well pleased, however, 
were they with the service that, when it was ended, they rose from their 
high seats, asked Mr. Scott and my father into the house, and set before 
them the best they had, in the shape of bread and cheese.” 


It does not seem that Dr. Russell alighted upon any such 
keen old ladies as Dr. Norman Macleod had to encounter in 
his first parish, one of whom, as it will be remembered, was 
deaf, and who put her trumpet to her ear and asked him to go 
over “the fundamentals” before she would recognise him as 
minister, but Dr. Russell had his own difficulties. 

Notwithstanding the great distances that the people had to 
come, the bad roads and occasionally bad weather, we are 
assured that the attendance at church was always large. The 
sketches we have of the parish are full of humour and char- 
acter. Not only were the people endowed with peculiar force 
of character and individuality, so seldom found in more 
crowded districts, but there were a fair proportion of “ fools,” 
those “creatures compounded of strange clay,” who contributed 
much to the life and fun. And some of the neighbouring 
ministers who occasionally came to help at Yarrow were not 
without their oddities and contradictions. Mr. Pate of Inner- 
leithen was one of these, and we have a fair picture of him :— 


“Mr. Pate’s sermons, neatly composed, were written on long slips of paper 
arranged in their proper order. When he had delivered the contents of one 
he slid it quietly down into the bottom of the pulpit, and then proceeded to 
the next,—his idea being—a very groundless one—that in this way no one 
could discover that he was a reader. His popular name, however, of ‘ Paper 
Pate’ testified to the contrary. It was probably from the likelihood of such 
a thing occurring in consequence of these loose papers, that the story arose of 
the worthy man repeating two or three times ‘ Thirdly,’ and rummaging in 
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vain for it in the slips before him, when an old woman at the foot of the 
pulpit stairs handed it up, with the remark, ‘ Here’s thirdly, sir.’” 


There was a half-wit in the parish, who, on occasion, seemed 
to assume to herself the same privilege as the late Dukes of 
Cumberland and Cambridge were said to claim,’ of making their 
own remarks audibly in response to anything said by the 
preacher that moved them or with which they disagreed. Her 
cognomen was “ Daft Bet.” 


“ On the evening of a Communion Sabbath my father was praying for the 
forgiveness of our enemies ; whereupon the virago, frora her place on the top 
of the pulpit stairs, directed her keen eyes towards the miller, against 
whom she had some grudge, and shaking her clenched hand exclaimed ‘ Na, 
na!’ On the Monday of another Communion Bet had been locked up in 
the barn to keep her out of the way, and some mischievous person having 
unlocked the door, the service in church had hardly commenced when her 
gaunt figure stalked in. She made directly for the minister’s seat, which 
was nearly full ; and the minister having put his arm over the door to bar 
her entrance, she coolly moved on, exclaiming, ‘ Pate, Pate, ye canna keep 
me out o’ the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 


Mr. Haliburton of Ashkirk was peculiar also, though more 


from age and infirmity than anything else. This is touchi 
in its way :— 


or 
IS 


“Mr. Haliburton [of Ashkirk] got into his dotage, but his thoughts and 
heart were always in the right place—his Master’s service was uppermost. 
When he came into the dining-room, where there was a mirror over the 
mantelpiece, he saw his own image reflected, and used to wonder what 
venerable person it was who always kept bowing to him ia the room. 
Every day, he thought, was the Sabbath, and he used to put on his gown and 
bands for the service, but was not difficult to persuade that it was over, and 
would lay them aside. One day, old Mr. John Lang, writer, came from 
Selkirk to attend an heritors’ meeting, and Mr. Haliburton, thinking he had 
come to preach, urged him to go to church with haste, as the people would 
be out of all patience.” 


Being a pastoral region, the dogs had to go to church with 
their masters, else the masters had to stay at home with the 
dogs. The result sometimes was fights; and, contrary to all 
traditions of Scottish reverence, the masters had to sit while 
the blessing was being said, else the dogs would have made 
such a barking and hurry-scurry as would have drowned it. 
Old Mr. Scott of Eldinhope used to relate how Dr. Cramond 


1 It was said that George the Third was alsa prone to it. See Wilkinson’s 
Court and Times of King “rnest of Hanover. Hurst and Blackett. 
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bade the old beadle, Sandy Rae, on one occasion put out the 
noisy delinquents, and got for answer, “ I dinna like to meddle 
wi’ the folk’s dogs, sir;” somewhat more polite than another 
rejoinder, “I’m no gaun to get mysel’ bitten; they may put 
them out that brought them in.” The appearance of a strange 
dog any day in church was a signal for the whole fraternity 
holding a conclave; and if not satisfied with its appearance, 
they gave it no peace during the service, unless it could find 
an open door to beat a retreat. 

The distances people in these districts would travel for the 
sake of gratifying their sectarian proclivities is almost incre- 
dible. It is only on such testimony as we have from Dr. 
Russell that we could believe it. We are forced to credit them 
with thorough conscientiousness in the matter. Nothing else 
would have supported such habits. 


“Robbie Hogg used to walk every Sunday to Selkirk, nearly twelve 


miles, to enjoy the ministrations of the venerable Dr. Lawson, and after- 
wards his son, who succeeded him. When unable to walk, he rode, and 
when, from rheumatism, he was unable to bestride a horse, he rode sideways, 
and this till he was nearly ninety years of age. More zealous still, an Old 
Light Seceder labourer at Eldinhope was wont on every alternate Sunday to 
trudge all the way to Midlem, to hear a minister of his own denomination. 
In doing so he passed Yarrow Kirk, marched through Selkirk, where there 
were various churches, thus travelling, going and returning, fully forty 
miles. While serving at Hayston, near Peebles, he worshipped at the 
same shrine, a Sabbath-day’s journey of fifty miles.” 


The dissenting feeling often made itself strongly felt in other 
ways, and often required most careful treatment to prevent 
worse differences and divisions. The following will illustrate 
one phase of this :— 


“ When the late Mr, Charles Cunningham, farmer, Nenhouse, was married 
to Miss Henderson, daughter of John Henderson, farmer in Longhope, my 
father, as parish minister, tied the knot. The ceremony over, he remained 
for the night. In the course of the evening old Mr. Henderson came to him 
and said :— 

“¢T’m sair put till ’t aboot the kirkin’ o’ the young folks.’ 

*** How so ?’ said my father. 

“Oh! ye maybe ken that I’m an elder in the meeting-house at Selkirk ?’ 

“ My father replied that he was quite aware of that. 

“* Well,” he proceeded, ‘our folk are verra strict. Did not I, on one 
occasion, go up to Broughton, to see my brother-in-law ordained as the 
parish minister? The thing got wind among our people, and naething wud 
serve them but I maun tak’ a public rebuke ; and there wud hae been nae 
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help for it, hadna auld Dr, Lawson stood my friend. But I wudna wish to 
gie them ony cause for offence a second time.’ 

“* Certainly not!’ rejoined my father. 

““* Now, what I wud like wud be that they were kirkit in the meeting- 
house.’ 

“ My father assured him that it would be the same thing to himself where 
the young people went to church. Encouraged by this liberality, the old 
elder continued— 

“¢ Will ye speak to Charlie, for I dinna like ?’ 

“Oh, certainly !’ was the reply ; and no sooner said than done. 

“The bridegroom, however, was not so prepared for the concession as was 
his spiritual adviser, and demurred. It was then agreed that it would be 
ungracious to refuse the first request made by his father-in-law, and that 
the arrangement would be perfectly agreeable to himself. After a little 
parley and persuasion, Charlie yielded conditionally :— 

“¢ Weel, weel, if I gang wi’ her the first day to Selkirk, she sall gang wi’ 
me the next to Yarrow,’ which my father thought a very peaceable com- 
promise ; and thus the peace alike of the honeymoon and the meeting- 
house remained unbroken.” 


The people in Yarrow, in the early part of the century, seem 
to have cherished a most intense dislike to everything that 
savoured of Popery. Oddly enough, the Genevan gown itself 
did not escape association in their minds with the robes of the 
Red Woman. The gown was regarded as a “rag of Popery.” 


“The presentation and acceptance of one,” we read, “ has often caused 
great offence, and even led to a split in the congregation. My father had 
occasionally a crack on the subject with the old carrier, Robin Hogg, who 
was a strong Burgher,' and showed the prejudice. He used to ask his 
friend, ‘What was the difference between a black gown and a blue camlet 
cloak such as old Dr. Lawson * put on on a cold winter’s day ?’? The worthy 
man said ‘he could not tell, but there was a difference.’ My father having 
been presented with a very handsome gown by a friend, did not don it till 
the Communion Sabbath, when he fancied the congregation would be too 
solemnised in feeling to be critical, No offence was taken by any one, but 
no little curiosity was shown regarding it by one of the old wifies who sat 
on the foot of the pulpit stairs. When he came down to address the first 
table, he found her taking up the skirt, and, spectacles on nose, minutely 
examining the material and texture of this new part of the minister’s canoni- 
cals.” 


This, however, was the more excusable, inasmuch as in 


1 Burghers and Antiburghers were the two parties in the dispute that 
arose and caused a secession in Scotland over the propriety of taking the 
Burgher oath. 

* Old Dr. Lawson was the Burgher ministe? in the nearest town, Selkirk, 
and a very able man. 
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the early years of the century all the clothes worn in the 
district were of home manufacture. “The big wheel and the 
little wheel were birring in every parlour and kitchen, and 
throwing off abundance of woollen and linen yarn to be worked 
up for family use. The home-made clothing had infinitely 
more bield and more durability than the fine broadcloth that 
now comes out with such finish from the manufactory. What 
webs of linen used to be spread out to bleach after they came 
home from the looms! A good many of the smaller table- 
cloths we have were spun and afterwards woven at home by 
old William Stewart, Sunnybank, who had learned the art at 
Dunfermline. This old man was a Cameronian,' thoroughly a 
man of his word, who would never undertake a job if he were 
tied down to anything like a time, in case he were not able to 
keep it. ‘Na, na, mistress,’ he would say, ‘I'll no take it in 
hand unless I’m to hae my ain time.’ ” 

The blacksmith’s shop in such places is the centre of much 
gossip; and it was inevitable that it should be so in a place 
like Yarrow. It is evident that one of the blacksmiths was 
a character. Here is an anecdote in proof :— 

“ John Boa, the blacksmith, had gone from home on some secular errand, 
and having been in too convivial company, had on his way back parted 
company with his beast of burden. My father met the saddled animal at 
a walking pace on the road without a rider, and then some hundred yards 
behind, the owner following up with a less steady step. A few words of 
admonition were addressed to him, and deep regret expressed that one of 
his years, a father and a grandfather, should have so far forgotten himself. 
There is an old saying, In vino veritas, or in other words, Drink brings 
out the truth. But sometimes there is a sad misapplication of it—and so 
it was here. The reply was not far a-seeking, and out came the mumbled 
words, ‘ Houts, Doctor ! ye ken as weel as I do that it’s a’ preordained what- 
soever comes to pass.’ The pastor, not venturing, under the circumstances, 
to continue the discussion, left his parishioner in possession of the field.” 


In those days there were common throughout Scotland what 
were known as the annual diets of visitation and cate- 
chising. Mr. Russell has some anecdotes to tell of these, 
but hardly anything better than the following, which is re- 
called to his mind by the practice :— 

1 The Cameronians, or followers of Richard Cameron the martyr, are the 
oldest of Scottish dissenters ; they have been called ‘‘ the thin red line” of 


Scottish dissent, and were only a few years ago absorbed in the Free 
Church, 
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“Sir Henry Moncreiff was wont to tell of a woman, in the country 
parish of which he was minister before coming to Edinburgh, who applied 
to him for admission to the Lord’s Table. He found her very defective in 
her religious knowledge, and dismissed her with instructions to learn the 
questions connected with that holy ordinance, and call on him again. A 
week afterwards she appeared in the minister’s study at the stated time, 
and to his gratification was very expert in her answers. At length, chancing 
to look up, he found that she was reading them from the printed page, and 
stopping her, remarked that she should have learnt them by heart; on 
which she made the unanswerable rejoinder, ‘Oh, Sir Harry, you that 
reads your sermon every Sabbath, winna let a puir body read her car- 
ritches !’” 


Agriculture was very primitive in the earlier part of the 
century ; and it is odd to read of the objections that were 
raised, often irritatingly practical enough, to the introduction 
of any improvements. The men actually refused to put into 
the earth some of the new forms of manure, and the following 
will show the utter lack of resource in certain circumstances 
in the fight against nature :— 


**Snowstorms were formerly much more severe than now. Tradition 
speaks of the thirteen drifty days of March, which were sc fatal to the 
flocks. The long storm of 1794 and the great blast of 1795, which never 
ceased for a week, were often talked of. There have been others since, 
approaching these in severity or continuance and loss of stock. No provision 
was made for winter. Recourse was had to low fields in Annandale, which 
were in great measure clear of snow, and reserved for starving flocks from 
a distance. This system was disadvantageous in many ways. <A heavy 
grass mail had to be paid when the flocks remained for any length of time. 
But the loss was that many were not removed till the last hour, when 
already they had suffered considerably, and frequently arrived through heavy 
roads at their destination, just when the thaw came, and had to trudge 
back, draggled through the melting snow. The Annandale reserves are no 
longer available, and farmers provide what hay their bogs supply for 
winter’s wants, or feed with what is imported from abroad.” 


The secret of the long lives lived Dr. Russell attributes to 
the healthy work, plain fare, and up in the morning early. 
Certainly the list of long livers is long. Dr. Russell says :— 
“There is a well-authenticated case of an individual in the 
early part of last century having reached the advanced age of 
106 years. Jean Rae, Deloraine, departed this life in 1838, 
and could tell of the forty-five, when she assisted at Branx- 
holm in putting some cattle and household articles beyond 
the reach of the passing Highlanders. She had long received 
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parochial relief; retained her quick eye and fresh appearance 
to the last, and, what is very rare, she was a great-great-grand- 
mother, the five generations being alive at once.” 

The houses, even the farm and yeomen houses, were thatched, 
and built so low in the ceiling that a tall man could hardly 
stand upright in them. “ Bowerhope farmhouse,” we are told, 
“ was so low in the roof that my father at the exhortations had 
to stand between two of the rafters, so that the kitchen, full of 
people and full of smoke, was not the most pleasant place to 
speak in.” But use and wont had done much for the dwellers 
in them, who could not conceive of any improvement. “ Old 
Sandy Cunningham, the tenant, used to say, ‘ Ministers may talk 
o heevin as they like : commend me to Bowerhope ; I cud tak’ 
a tack (lease) o’t to a’ eternity.” The conditions of supplying 
labour when called on, to the landlord, acted injuriously on 
agriculture in many ways. Smuggling was carried on to a 
considerable extent. Superstitions were rife. The belief in 
witches and in the evil-eye lingered in force till a compara- 
tively recent period; and there were not wanting those who 
could turn the superstitions to account, and play on their neigh- 
bours. Tea was a rare and costly beverage ; salt, heavily taxed, 
was a dear commodity. “ Hair-powder was in common use, but 
the tax on it afterwards restricted its use. Oat-cakes and 
bannocks of barley-meal, with an admixture of pease, were the 
ordinary table fare. Wheaten bread was scarcely known. Now 
the change is not for the better; and itis a matter of regret, as 
medical men attest, that ‘bannocks o’ barley-meal, so lauded 
in song, and valuable as an article of diet, are much discarded, 
and that the oatmeal porridge that was wont to rear our sturdy 
peasants, the country’s pride, and so essential to the formation of 
bone, muscle, and sinew in the young, is to be seen now chiefly 
on the tables of the great.” 

Postal rates then were prohibitory, so that news were slow 
in travelling, and the more welcome when they did come. 

3eggars and pedlars were the great newsmongers, and a 
dignity and importance were for this reason attached to them 
such as we can hardly now comprehend. From the state of the 
roads carriages were not advisable: and the first ones that did 
‘uppear, being on leather springs, were greatly wondered at. The 
“minister’s man” was of course a great person in the primitive 
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parish, and very strict in the discharge of his duties. On one 
occasion the proprietor of the place, the Duke of Buccleuch, with 
the Countess of Dalkeith and other friends, were passing that. 
way, and because of the roughness of the roads found it best 
to make use of the minister’s grass. The minister’s man could 
not see his master’s grass thus treated without protest, and 
cried out— 


“* What sort o’ road is that ye ’re takin’ ?’ 

“The elderly gentleman became spokesman: ‘ Your roads are not very 
good, my lad.’ 

“*That’s nae business 0’ mine ; if ye’re no’ pleased wi’ the roads, ye 
should apply to them that hae the charge o’ them.’ 

“* What ’s your name, my lad ?’ 

**T’m no obleeged to tell you my name ; but if ye’re verra anxious, ye’ll 
find it in the Session Register o’ Selkirk. I think I’m mair entitled to hae 
your name,’ and suiting the action to the word, he made a bolt and seized 
the bridle of the pony. 

“The Duke entering into the joke, said, ‘I see, my lad, we are your 
prisoners,’ and taking out the back of a letter, with his pencil wrote on the 
front of the saddle, ‘The Duke of Buccleuch, the Countess of Dalkeith 
(mother of the present Duke '), and Colonel Rutherford of Edgerston,’ and 
then handed it to his neighbour. The latter, at once perceiving his 
awkward mistake, relaxed his hold of the rein, and with great cunning and 
naiveté, but with somewhat of a hang-dog look, stammered out— 

“*T canna read,’ 

“*T am not surprised at that,’ said the Duke ; ‘I’ve often been told by 
my friends that I am a bad scribe. But take that slip to your master ; 
he’ll know where to find us if he is disposed to prosecute.’ 

“My father, annoyed at the occurrence, rode down next day to Bow- 
hill to express his regrets. The Duke had gone to Selkirk, but the Earl 
of Dalkeith assured him there was no need of apology—that the Duke was 
making a very good story of it, and wishing all his own servants were as 
faithful to his interests as my father’s man to his.” 


The book abounds in anecdote and humour; but it hardly 
has anything better than this: The minister met one of his 
women-folks tipsy one day and said to her, “ Elspit, you’re 
reeling.” “ Weel, sir, you see we canna aye be spinnin’.” 

The Vale of Yarrow has thus its real and prosaic side as well 
as its ideal and ethereal one, cherished of poets. The ordinary 
joys and sorrows of life are experienced there, and the good 
people are not without their share of commonplace prejudices 
and superstitions. But the knowledge of all this will not 
detract from the imaginative impression. Few will, on account 
1 He died in March 1884. 
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of such fuller knowledge of the spot as is to be derived from 
Dr. Russell’s Reminiscences, be the more inclined to subscribe 
to the reactionary sentiment of Wordsworth’s lines— 
“ What’s Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark hills under ? 


There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 


ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 


Art. V.—Newman and the Tractarian Movement. 


\HE Tractarian Movement is one of the most remarkable 
and important religious movements of the present century. 
It began little more than fifty years ago with a group of 
students and other University men in Oxford, of whom John 
Henry Newman was the most prominent and leading spirit. 
It has since grown and spread throughout the Church of 
England, so that now it is believed the great majority of the 
clergy are more or less infected by it, and certainly not a few 
among their flocks. Froude goes so far as to say that the 
influence of the movement has been such, that the Church 
is now entirely changed from what it was in his early days; 
that it has become “ Catholic,” and ceased to be Protestant ; 
that the clergy are everywhere magnifying their office, and ar- 
rogating to themselves a supernatural commission, and all the 
professional importance that Sacerdotalism can give them. 
The Ritualists, wAo are the legitimate heirs and successors of 
the Tractarians, have, he thinks, “ won the battle, externally at 
least.” They have the whole legacy of the Tractarian Move- 
ment, which they have, so to speak, put out to usury, so that it 
has increased in their hands ; and so far have they triumphed, 
that the law allows them to retain that legacy, and at the 
same time to continue in the Church of England. 

Now while Tractarianism and Newman are so closely con- 
nected that we cannot think of the one without recalling the 
other, it would be a mistake to suppose that the movement 
was due entirely to the creative genius and personal influence 
and labours of its greatest apostle. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that he was himself the child of the movement, 
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and that he grew with its growth, and was so imbued with its 
dominating idea and all the influences that went to form it, 
that in this way he became its master mind and its ablest ex- 
ponent. He drew his inspiration, the cast and tone of his 
mental and spiritual life, from the movement; and he gave 
back to it the consecration of his splendid talents, and of a 
singularly devoted life ; and so it grew, and gathered disciples 
with whom to believe in Newman became as a religion. 

Three causes might be assigned for the Tractarian Move- 
ment. The first is that it was largely a revolt and reaction 
from the comparative deadness characterising the Church ser- 
vices and the Church life of the Anglican Establishment fifty 
years ago. Strange as it may seem, one of the strongest im- 
pelling forces towards it was the Evangelical Movement that 
preceded it. For nearly a century before, Evangelicalism had 
been crying out against a dead orthodoxy and an official re- 
ligion that cared little for the salvation of men’s souls, if only 
it secured outward order and respect for itself. It had to go 
forth from the Establishment, as it has again and again felt 
compelled to do in the course of its history, in order to make 
its voice heard, and to be free in its action. But its influence, 
though it acted largely from without, told upon the Establish 
ment within. Probably never was Evangelicalism such a 
spiritual power in the English Universities as it was about 
1830. Half the students of Oxford at that time were intend- 
ing the ministry, and never had there been a more earnest 
religious spirit among them. The devout life of Wesley and 
the small band of students he influenced at Oxford during 
his time, reappeared in Newman and those whom he drew 
to himself. Only the vast difference emerged, that the devout 
life of the one party was fed by the Word of God; that of 
the other sought its stimulus and its nourishment in the 
Church, in her services of devotion, and in the study and con- 
templation of her ancient traditions, and of her ancient saints 
and confessors. 

A second cause which also lent great earnestness and force 
to the Tractarian movement, was, opposition to the growing 
Liberalism in Church and State. This was naturally allied 
with the Evangelical impulse, which undoubtedly had a marked 
effect upon the leading Tractarians. They were, it must be 
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admitted, earnest, devout men. Their religious fervour and 
devotion were worthy of the saints whom they imitated, and 
could not be surpassed by the most earnest Evangelical. They 
were concerned for the faith. They looked with alarm upon 
the attacks which were coming upon it from all quarters. 
They were anxious to make the Church a greater power than 
ever, in spreading and sustaining a deeper religious life among 
the people. They lost sight of the Divine Word, and the 
power of appeal its truth had to the people’s hearts. Their 
hope was in the Church, and in recovering for it in some way 
the influence and authority which they believed it had lost. 
The Church was to be the great nursery of devotion for the 
people, and the effectual bulwark for their faith. 

Liberalism, as it was called, was the great enemy. On the 
occasion of his receiving the cardinalate, Newman told his 
friends that this was the foe with which he had had a deadly 
feud for fifty years, and that he would resist it to the end with 
his best powers. He interpreted it to mean the doctrine that 
there was no positive truth in religion, but that one creed was 
as good as another, and that the State might secure its ends 
—the submission of the masses to law and order—without the 
aid of Christianity. But the true explanation of Newman’s 
animus to Liberalism, and of the opposition of Tractarianism 
to it, is, after all, that it rendered his ideal of a visible authority 
in religion accepted as absolute and infallible, an utter impos- 
sibility. Liberalism ridiculed all such pretensions to infalli- 
bility whether in Church or State. It asserted the rights of 
reason, and the right of private judgment. The Reformation 
claimed this right in the sphere of religious truth; the 
French Revolution awoke all Europe to its exercise in the 
political sphere. The Catholic Emancipation Bill, and the 
Reform Bill that followed in 1832, had fanned the flame of it in 
this country. Every institution was henceforth to be questioned 
as to its right to exist. Not even the Church was to be exempt. 
The sanctity, the antiquity, the long-established authority and 
privilege which it claimed and enjoyed, were not to be held as 
pleas in bar of the free handling and criticism of modern 
times. Not only the Church, but its doctrines, every one of 
them, were to be canvassed as to their right to bind the con- 
science and to command assent and belief. Christianity itself, 
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which had long ruled as if it were but an established part of 
the constitution of the State, which it were a crime to disbe- 
lieve, was now to be submitted to the freest treatment, in 
regard to its most sacred truths and ordinances, by the will 
and judgment of individual men. It was feared that Liberal- 
ism would lead to irreligion and atheism, that it would over- 
throw the very foundations of the whole social order, and that 
it would end in the destruction of the Church and of Chris- 
tianity. The one aim and determination of the Tractarians, 
the aim to which they bent all their energies, was to beat 
down this intellectual giant in the free spirit of the modern 
world, and to bring back those ages of faith in the past, upon 
which they dwelt with a fond enthusiasm, and which they set 
forth in the most glowing terms. 

But there is a third inspiring cause of Tractarianism which 
must not be omitted, a cause which is still powerfully at work 
in the Ritualism to which it has given rise, namely, the 
growth of art and culture in this country, as a result of our 
modern progress ‘and the spread of education. The Church 
services were, it is said, most bald and uninviting. There 
was little life in them, and there was as little attractiveness. 
There was little to feed an awakened spirit of devotion, and 
there was still less to gratify a cultured taste. The churches 
themselves were in a neglected state, and dilapidation, even in 
the case of some fine old structures, was aiiowed heedlessly to 
go on. A growing taste and a higher appreciation of art 
sought a remedy for this state of matters ; and the increasing 
wealth of the country offered the needful supplies. Hence 
the work of church restoration which has been effected during 
the last half century. Church architecture has become a 
popular study. Old churches have been repaired and embel- 
lished, and new ones have been built, almost vying with, and 
largely copying, the ancient Cathedrals, in their magnificence 
and design. Even the Nonconformists have caught the con- 
tagion, and some of the finest and costliest places of worship 
have been erected by their efforts in our larger towns. 

As might be expected, the same growing estheticism has 
shown itself in what has been done for the church services as 
in what has been done for the church structures. Organs have 
been more generally introduced; surpliced choirs of men and 
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boys have taken the place of the old clerks and the few who 
used to drone and drawl with them through the musical part 
of the worship; and wherever forms have been able to be 
introduced into the service as sanctioned by the Prayer-Book, 
they have been supplied; and they have been ordered and 
fashioned after the loftiest ideals of High Church taste and style. 
Some even have been added which the rubrics do not know 
of ; but where the people have not been sufficiently possessed of 
this new rage for Ritualism, these forms have been resisted. 
They have given rise to tumults and acts of violence, and they 
have been vehemently denounced as savouring of Popery. 
Nay, this Ritualism has developed in some Anglican churches 
so far, that their services, for ceremony, and ritual, and religious 
masquerade, throw quite into the shade the simpler and less 
imposing services of many Roman Catholic churches. Church 
symbolism has become a science, and the Ritualist priest finds 
it so elaborate a thing to follow, that he needs to be guided 
by special books on the subject while performing his functions. 

These influences, and others of the more prominent causes 
and tendencies of the age, leading to the Tractarian Movement, 
are illustrated to a remarkable extent in the personal history 
of Newman, and of several others, who formed with him the 
Tractarian school. He tells us himself that the first influ- 
ences of a religious kind he experienced were of a Calvinistic 
and evangelical order. Romaine taught him the perseverance 
of the saints. To Scott he avows he almost owed his 
soul. Law’s Serious Call impressed him with its vivid 
pictures of the spiritual conflict between the city of God 
and the powers of darkness. Newton, in the Prophecies, 
convinced him that the Pope was Antichrist—a notion 
which he confesses “stained his imagination” till shortly 
before he took the final step of joining the Church of 
Rome. But Milner’s Church History also engaged him, and 
the long extracts which were given in that work from the 
writings of the early Fathers, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
others, had a peculiar fascination for him. His youthful 
imagination revelled in the region of ecclesiastical romance, 
and it was not without a tinge of superstition—for even when 
a boy, he tells us he used constantly to cross himself on going 
into the dark. 

At Oxford those with whom he associated, or whom he 
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drew around him, were all more or less not only earnest, 
religious men, but of the Tory school, alike in Church and 
State matters. With Liberals like Whately and Arnold, he 
had no real sympathy, and the intellectual and religious gulf 
between them and himself widened as time went on. And in 
the circle in which he chose to move, whatever fed the spirit 
of a churchly devotion, and whatever made the Church’s services 
more impressive and imposing, was welcomed and studied. 
Pusey was one of the circle, though it was only in after 
years their friendship ripened into the warm and intimate 
fellowship it became. Hurrell Froude, the elder brother of 
the historian, was another, and he had great influence upon 
Newman. He was truly a kindred spirit. He was filled with 
a hatred of Liberalism. The Church of Rome, with its claim 
to unquestioned authority, with its old traditions, its privileged 
hierarchy, its sacerdotal system, had singular attractions for 
him. He hated the Reformers, and the Reformation was, 
as he thought, a broken limb badly set. He believed in the 
Real Presence, in the Saints, and the miracles alleged to be 
associated with their lives, and in the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. He died before Newman turned Romanist, but his 
brother is doubtful if he would have followed Newman’s 
example. Then there was John Keble, author of the 
Christian Year; in which book he has given the world 
what may be called the poetic rendering of Tractarianism 
—-the Life and Passion of our Lord, Saints’ Days, and the 
whole Church Calendar being set forth with their religious 
lessons in sweet poetic numbers, as daily food for devout 
souls. To him Newman ascribes the honour of being the 
author of the Tractarian Movement. Of others more or 
less connected with it, and belonging to the circle, may be 
mentioned Faber, who went over to Rome; Manning, who is 
now a Cardinal of the Church; Ward, another pervert, the 
author of the Ideal of a Christian Church ; Isaac Williams, 
who wrote several of the Tracts; Palmer, Percival, Oakley, and 
Gladstone. These men exercised an intellectual and spiritual 
force so great as to form perhaps the most influential school 
that had ever arisen in the history of the University. A. H. 
Clough tells us, that, though he had come fresh from that 
school of Liberalism in Rugby, over which England’s greatest 
schoolmaster, Thomas Arnold, presided, he so strongly felt the 
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influence, that he was “like a straw drawn up the draught of a 
chimney.” 

In 1830 Newman was asked to contribute, to a new Theo- 
logical Library that was projected, a history of the Council of 
Nice. His studies for this work led him into the literature 
of the early Fathers of the Church. Here, in those ancient 
writings, he seemed to find a response to ideas long latent in 
his own mind. Here was to be found the voice and authority 
of antiquity. Here was the Church, with its bishops and its 
martyrs, contending in the most sublime way with the world 
power of Paganism, and triumphing. Here the bishops were 
rejoicing in their immediate succession from the apostles 
and those that followed them, whose memories were still green, 
and delivering to those of their time, for them and the ages 
after them, with authoritative solemnity, the sacred tradi- 
tions that had come down to them. But was there not a 
Catholic and Apostolic Church that had its Divine commission 
and its spiritual succession in its bishops all through the ages ? 
Newman believed his own Church of England stood in the 
legitimate line of that spiritual succession. What was wanted 
was that she should claim her inheritance, and, by a second 
Reformation, very different from the first, prove herself truly 
Apostolic and truly Catholic. 

After writing this history, which became a history of the 
Arians of the Fourth Century, he sought rest and change in 
travel on the Continent. He spent some seven months in 
Italy and Sicily. He there saw Romanism where the Refor- 
mation had been comparatively unknown. With the moral 
bias towards it he had already received, he saw the favourable 
side of it; he saw what his eye wished to see. He saw the 
devout multitudes prostrating themselves in the churches, the 
solemnities of the mass, the reverence everywhere outwardly 
observed towards the priests, and he noted the silence of 
unbelief, and the absence of all public attacks upon religion. 
These things impressed and enchanted him. He did not look, 
and he did not care to look, beneath the surface, to see the 
utter hollowness of it all, the widespread deadness and cor- 
ruption, as the result of centuries of spiritual despotism, 
worse far than any honest doubt or openly-avowed unbelief. 
He visited Wiseman, who afterwards was made Cardinal, 
in Rome. He told him he felt he had a mission, a great 
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work to do, in England. It was to set up a new Rome 
in the world, and to begin by transforming the Church of 
England into the image of it. Doubtless Wiseman smiled, 
inwardly at least, at his simplicity in imagining that any such 
new Rome was possible, and would marvel in his own mind 
how long it might take in Newman’s case for this singular 
delusion to work off, and to bring him to the Rome that was. 

It was on the voyage between Palermo and Marseilles, as he 
was on his way home, that he wrote the hymn, which has 
found a place in the hymnology of nearly all our Churches, 
beginning, “ Lead, kindly Light.” Some one wrote Newman not 
long ago, asking what he meant by the angel faces, “loved long 
since and lost awhile.” He replied he could not sufficiently 
recover the impressions that had led him so to write, nearly 
half a century before. Newmancame back from the Continent 
with the consuming thought ofa revival for the Church through 
a return to the spirit, practice, and teaching of earlier times, 
such as he understood and interpreted them from his study of 
the Fathers. It needed not, in these circumstances, any 
great impulse from without to lead him forthwith to seek 
openly to realise it. On the very first Sabbath he spent in 
Oxford after his return, Keble preached in St. Marv’s. The 
sermon was on National Apostacy. “I have ever considered 
and kept the day,” writes Newman, “as the start of the reli- 
gious movement of 1833.” 

How was the work which Newman now felt to be his mis- 
sion to be best accomplished? The “Tracts for the Times,” 
which have given name to the movement, were started. The 
idea of them was Newman’s own. They were to be the leaven- 
ing agency, which it was trusted would in no long time 
tell upon the Church, and call forth the needful spiritual forces 
to bring about the second Reformation which was hoped for. 

The principles which these Tracts were intended mainly to 
inculcate, and the objects contemplated by Newman and those 
who wrought with him in their issue, might be stated briefly in 
a few sentences. Religious dogma was to be restored. to what 
was believed its true place. The attacks of Liberalism, regarded 
as the enemy and destroyer of all dogma, without which religion 
was a dream and a mockery, were to be repelled. A dogma 
was an authoritative truth-—a truth that had to be accepted 
because of the authority it came from, more than from any- 
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thing in itself commending it to the acceptance, to the reason 
and conscience of man, and such it was believed were the saving 
truths of religion. What dogma therefore required in order to be 
received, was an adequate external authority, an authority visible 
to men, and whose voice might be heard commanding faith 
and obedience. It was necessary only to be satisfied as to the 
authority. Once satisfied as to its claims to teach infallibly 
in God’s name, men must needs receive, with the perfect sub- 
mission of their intellect, all the dogmas to which it set its 
seal. The belief in dogma thus really resolved itself into a 
belief in authority. The question was not whether the dogma 
was true or not, but whether the authority for it was adequate 
and legitimate. Hence a further position strenuously con- 
tended for was that the visible Church was this authority, and 
that its sacraments and rites were the channels of invisible 
grace. Here the Tractarians sought and found large support 
for their views in the writings of Laud and other high Angli- 
cans of the seventeenth century. The tribute thus paid by the 
Tractarians of the nineteenth century to Laud and the other 
Ritualists of the seventeenth, throws a flood of light upon the 
attitude of our Covenanting forefathers towards the attempts 
of those men to impose their advanced Episcopacy upon Scot- 
land. It shows us they were possessed of a true discernment 
when they denounced it as Popery in disguise. It shows us 
that the real question with them was not so much a question 
of whether prayers should be read or said ; that it was really 
a question of fighting the battle of the Reformation over again. 

It followed from this view of the Church that the clergy 
must be regarded as a superior order of beings. They were 
the living voice of God, and the living channels of His grace 
tomen. The first Tract issued—it was sold for a penny—struck 
this as the keynote of the series. It was on the Ministerial 
Commission. It contended that the bishops were the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, that only those whom they ordained 
were true priests of the Church, and that sacraments possessed 
no grace or saving power unless performed by their consecrated 
hands. Newman held that the bishops were the vicars of 
Christ. He tells us he considered himself simply as the ser- 
vant and instrument of his bishop, and that he could find 
nothing better to say when he went over to Rome than that he 
would obey the Pope just as he done his own bishop in the 
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Anglican Church. It did not occur to Newman, probably, at 
the time he said this, that if he did not obey the Pope better 
than he had done his own bishop, he would soon leave him too. 

These and kindred doctrines Newman and those who helped 
him in the movement set forth in the “Tracts for the Times.” 
They believed they might hold them, and yet continue in 
the Anglican fold. They had no thought of leaving it. Rome 
was still Antichrist. She was the hereditary foe. She 
was still regarded as a corrupt Church. But was it not pos- 
sible there might be a via media, a religion borrowing what 
was best in the Church of Rome and in the Church of England, 
and avoiding the extremes of both? The Laudian divines of 
the seventeenth century had done something to call such an 
Anglo-Catholicism into existence. Still, it was a religion only 
on paper, and much more was needed to be done before it could 
be a religion in fact. Newman, it need hardly be said, aban- 
doned this idea of a via media when he entered the Church of 
Rome. But it has been the dream and the aim of the 
Tractarians or Ritualists ever since to realise and establish an 
Anglo-Catholic religion in the world. It lies at the root of 
the Branch theory, which so many of the High Church party 
hold, that the Anglican Church is but a branch of the great 
Catholic Church of Christendom, of which the Roman and the 
Greek are the two other branches. 

It was out of this attempt to establish a via media be- 
tween Rome and Canterbury that the famous Tract Xv. arose. 
As the movement went on and developed itself, those whu 
joined it from the Church of England were called upon in 
ever louder and more authoritative tones to justify their con- 
sistency. They had signed the Thirty-nine Articles, and did 
not that act involve an express renunciation of Romanism ? 
Cries arose on all sides that the Newmanites were playing a 
false and traitorous part, and were preparing in a deceitful and 
underhand way for the overthrow of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in England. ‘The Tract was meant by Newman as an 
apologia for himself and the movement. It asserted that the 
Articles did not oppose Catholic teaching—a very fine, subtle 
distinction being drawn between Catholic and Roman Catholic. 
Some dogmas were taught in the Articles which were common 
to both Romanism and Anglicanism, such as the existence of 
God and the doctrine of the Trinity. Others were, it was 
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allowed, expressly condemned ; and the problem was as to the 
drawing of the line between the doctrines taught and those 
condemned. The Articles condemned masses, but not the 
mass ; they condemned the Romish purgatory and others that 
might be conceived of ; they condemned certain forms of saint- 
worship, but not every form of invocation of the saints. They 
were framed some years before the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, hence the Articles could not be said to be contradictory 
of what did not exist when they were framed. A miserable 
piece of quibbling truly, as if the Decrees or doctrines of the 
Council of Trent did not exist substantially at the very time, 
and long before the Articles became the law of the Reformed 
Church in England. Then it was pleaded that the Articles 
were legal documents, and should be interpreted like any 
other Acts of Parliament—a position we remember to have 
been taken up and contended for in an article by the Duke of 
Argyll on Creed Subscription. The times in which the 
Articles were formulated had also to be considered, and the 
interpretation which was practically put upon them by those 
times. Here, it must be admitted, Newman had some ground 
to go on. The object of the Articles, as approved finally in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, was clearly comprehension, and not 
exclusion. They were designed to include all who were will- 
ing to abjure the Pope’s authority in the Church of England, 
and to comply with its reformed ordinances. Considerable 
latitude was allowed to the Roman Catholics still remaining 
in the Church, so long as they were loyal to the royal supre- 
macy, and gave up the more flagrant usages and errors of 
Rome. So little was there in the worship of many of the 
Anglican Churches in Queen Elizabeth’s time to repel Roman 
Catholics, that we have the fact that a number of them peti- 
tioned the Council of Trent to be allowed to join in that 
worship, and at the same time to be regarded as true sons 
of the Church of Rome. 

Newman urged these historic considerations as a plea for 
tolerating the Anglo-Catholics of the nineteenth century in 
the English Establishment. He claimed they had a place in 
it in the early days succeeding the Reformation, and that 
legally and historically they ought to be allowed that place 
still, This is, indeed, the ground on which the Ritualists 
still stand; it is the argument that has won for them their 
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temporary triumphs in the courts of the land. But it is for- 
gotten that though the Articles might be a compromise to 
begin with, usage and conflict for three centuries had created 
a Protestant interpretation of them which had become autho- 
ritative. These strong Protestant traditions and convictions 
which had thus grown up and developed were just as binding 
upon the really loyal members of the Church of England as 
any Articles three hundred years old could be. They were 
the spiritual compact on which the Church, as a Church, 
was based—-the compact which its members were understood 
to accept in good faith, and which could not be broken in any 
of its main and distinctive terms without destroying the very 
basis of confidence essential to any Church communion. 

This was the feeling evoked in England, and, indeed, through- 
out the whole Protestant world, with regard to the position of 
the Tractarians. That men who were going back to Roman- 
ism should claim a legitimate place in a Protestant Church, 
under cover of the conditions under which a people brought 
up in Romanism for generations were admitted to its spiritual 
shelter and privileges, was looked upon as monstrous, and 
called forth an extraordinary amount of healthy indignation. 
Tract xc. was universally condemned as dishonest. It was 
held to be a most serious trifling with truth, and to be an 
attempt to lay a train that should yet fire and undermine the 
vreat bulwark of the Reformation, the Protestant Establishment 
of the Church of England. It created an almost incredible 
amount of excitement. The demand for the Tract was so 
great that the printing presses were taxed beyond their powers 
for a while to keep pace with it. It is said that Newman, 
before very long, realised from the sale of this shilling 
pamphlet enough to purchase a valuable library. 

The University authorities and the whole bench of bishops 
were exercised greatly over the Tract. An understanding, as 
Newman calls it with some bitterness, was come to. Newman 
agreed, on his part, to stop the series of Tracts, and to publish 
some sort of apology, in a letter to his bishop. They, on their 
part, agreed to tolerate the Tract, which Newman would not 
consent to retract or suppress, and to allow it to pass without 
any official condemnation. “A clever man,” says Newman, 
“had warned me against understandings. I have hated them 
ever since.” But Newman had no great need to regret the 
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understanding. The Tract series was now tolerably complete 
with this Tract xc.; and that the doings and doctrines of their 
writers had been so far tolerated was itself a triumph greater 
than could have been anticipated. Newman had the best of 
the understanding. He had sown the seed, and it had got into 
the soil of the Church uncondemned by any official or legal 
sentence of the Church. How it has grown since any one 
may learn for himself who looks at what the Anglican Church 
is at the present time. 

What led Newman finally to take the step of joining the 
Church of Rome? This need not detain us, after what we 
have already said. His study of the ancient Fathers, his 
sympathy with the Romanising divines of the seventeenth 
century, his exalted ideas of the hierarchy, his superstitious 
reverence for the saints, and readiness to believe in the most 
extraordinary legends and miracles told of them, and his con- 
ception of the Church as a visible body invested with Divine 
attributes, and the sole dispenser of grace and salvation to 
men—these things, apart from any outward existing causes, 
sufficiently account for his secession to Rome. Outward causes 
certainly were not wanting. A perfect storm of Protestant 
indignation howled around him. Bishops fulminated against 
him in their charges. At the same time that they were de- 
nouncing one, who was conscious only of being consumed by 
a zeal for the glory and the authority of the Church in all he 
had done and written, they were assenting to the appointment 
of a Lutheran clergyman to the See of Jerusalem—of one who 
to Newman was but a layman. This seemed to him a sin and 
a scandal. He began to doubt whether the orders of these 
bishops themselves were as valid, after all, as he had hitherto 
thought them to be. But apart from these things, there was 
the movement itself, and was it possible that he who was the 
very soul of it could stop short of what seemed its natural 
terminus in Rome? He could not go back, and the space that 
lay between him and Rome was narrow enough to be covered 
by a single step. See him in his monastic retreat at Little- 
more, near Oxford, where he lived from 1841 till 1845, when 
he left it and Oxford. The place consisted at first of a few 
labourers’ cottages, but soon, under the hands of masons and 
carpenters, it was transformed into an establishment which 
people could not distinguish from a Romish monastery. There, 
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with a few young men whom he had drawn to himself, he 
modelled a devout life for himself and them more and more 
after the pattern of that of a Roman Catholic brotherhood of 
monks. There, during the last year of his stay, he was busily 
engaged in carrying on the publication of his Lives of the 
English Saints, he was deep in the study of the Monophysite 
Controversy, and he was thinking and writing out his essay on 
the Development of Doctrine. Those studies of the saints (in 
which, by the way, Froude was asked to co-operate, but from 
which, after trial, he turned away in positive intellectual dis- 
gust) prepared Newman to welcome the whole Romish Calendar 
of them. The Monophysites had their modern counterpart in 
the Anglicans. They were separated from the true Church, 
and whether their special doctrines were true or false, they 
were a sect, and not a Church, and they were guilty of sinful 
schism. Newman was horrified, as he looked at the Monophy- 
site of the fifth century, to see a reflection of himself while he 
remained in the Church of England. Then the principle of 
the Development of Doctrine was studied and wrought out 
with a manifest bias towards the Roman view. It was an 
elastic principle, capable of a broad interpretation ; and when 
the development was practically left in the hands of an infal- 
lible Church to direct and fashion as it willed, it is easy to see 
that the principle could be applied to justify any error or 
superstition the Church cared to take under its patronage. 

As his sympathies grew towards Rome, so Rome’s sym- 
pathies, through her dignitaries and priests, grew towards him. 
Rome’s agents rejoiced to see this man, who was manifestly a 
great power in the Anglican Establishment, snaring himself in 
her own toils. They looked on, wondering for a long time 
when the fascination their Church was exercising over him 
was likely to take sufficient effect. Cautiously they approached 
their expected victim. They took care not to obtrude them- 
selves upon him, but they were ready to hail his every advance 
towards them, and to come to him so soon as he should be 
pleased to send for them. Newman tells us Dr. Russell, head 
of Maynooth College, put into his hands an expurgated edition 
of Alphonso Liguori’s Sermons—not such as is used in Italy, 
but such as was fitted for English readers—and he has not a 
word of condemnation for this pious fraud. Other books were 
supplied him. He was helped over his remaining difficulties, 
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and at length Newman stood humbly knocking at the door of 
the Church of Rome, which was opened immediately and joy- 
fully for his admission. 

It was on the 9th of October 1845. Two or three of New- 
man’s friends had already been received, and one Father 
Dominic had performed the office. He was sent for by New- 
man. ‘The day was wet, and the priest had a journey of five 
hours, exposed to a rain that fell in torrents. On entering the 
house, Newman prostrated himself before him, saying he would 
not rise until he had received the priest’s blessing, and an 
assurance that his prayer to be admitted into the bosom of the 
Church would be granted. The holy father was moved to 
tears. He believed that a great miracle of grace had been 
wrought. He spent the night in prayer with his new convert. 
On the morrow Newman solemnly abjured his past errors, 
and submitted to be received into the Church of Rome 
according to the usual order. He tells us that his admission 
into the communion of Rome was like getting into harbour 
after being tossed about on a stormy sea. It was his last 
tribute to Liberalism, and the root principle of Protestantism, 
which he hated, that he acted upon it even while he renounced 
it for ever. Once for all he thought and acted for himself, even 
in that moment that he surrendered will, intellect, and soul to 
the Church. For the last time he used the sacred liberty of 
every man of judging for himself in all matters between God 
and his soul, and of leaving a Church in which he had ceased 
to believe ; but he used it so as to place himself in a Church 
where that liberty is denied, and cannot be exercised but at 
the peril of eternal perdition. The Tractarian apostle had 
thought there could be another Rome instituted in the world ; 
but despairing of finding it or realising it by all his efforts, he 
iust needs seek refuge in the Rome that was. The momen- 
tous alternative confronted him—Either Rome or nothing ; 
either Popery, or what seemed to him no religion at all—and 
he made the choice that might have been expected of him, from 
his thorough earnestness and sincerity, and his religious de- 
votion. Writing of this event in Newman’s career, Mr. Glad- 
stone years afterwards expressed the opinion that the secession 
of Newman was a much greater event than the secession of 
Wesley, and that there was no personal loss which the Church 
of England had suffered since the Reformation at all to be 
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compared with it, unless it might be that of the Founder of 
Methodism. 

That Newman has not found in the Roman Communion all 
he had hoped to find we may well believe. Only we could not 
expect any note of this kind to be indicated by himself. We 
have, indeed, the most emphatic utterances of his satisfaction 
and peace. In clear, beautiful, and even impassioned language, 
of which he is an acknowledged master, he has pictured the 
blessedness of the Catholic believer, and appealed to those he 
had left behind—especially to those of the Tractarian party— 
to come and share his blessedness with himself. 

But has he found no difficulties, nothing to offend him, 
nothing to perplex him in the Romish system? Practically he 
admits that he has; but he does not complain of these diffi- 
culties and perplexities ; rather he looks upon them as reces 
sary to the mortification and discipline of his intellect before 
reaching the perfection of submission of a perfect Catholic. 
“ Look,” he says, “into any book of moral theology you will. 
There is much that will startle you. You will find principles 
hard to digest, explanations which seem to you subtle, details 
which distress you. And all this is just the needful mortifica- 
tion, if not of the flesh, of the intellect.” Would you have ex- 
amples of the submissiveness of this otherwise proud and com- 
manding intellect? What does he say of the degrading worship 
of the Virgin Mary, and of the miracles alleged to be wrought at 
her shrines? In the full current of some of his grandest and 
most impassioned passages, his Mariolatry breaks out. He 
hails her as Our dear Lady, the Bright and Morning Star, the 
Refuge of Souls, the Harbinger of Peace, the Mother Undefiled, 
the Mother of God, and the Queen of Heaven. He allows her 
to usurp the place in intercession that belongs only to her 
Divine Son, the one true and ever-living High Priest, and also 
the place in all the work of the Church that belongs only to 
the Spirit of God. 

Does Transubstantiation present no difficulties to him? He 
tells us he did not reason, and he did not try to reason, himself 
into it. He believed it when he became a Catholic. He could 
not prove it, and he could not attempt to show how it was; 
but he believed it as firmly as any Anglican did the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Was there nothing in the mass to offend him? He declares 
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he could attend masses for ever. It is the greatest action that 
can be done on earth. It is not the invocation, but the evoca- 
tion of the Eternal—the calling of God Himself into existence 
upon the altar. He knows no more beautiful, or majestic, or 
moving sight than when the priest, after his work of consecra- 
tion and benediction, holds up the Fount of Mercy, while the 
people bend low in adoration. 

What has he to say of the Confessional, now that he knows 
its secrets? It is the sacred place where the soul receives the 
oil of gladness, and the penitent goes forth from it with the 
sense that his God is reconciled to him, and his sins are rolled 
away for ever. 

But does Newman believe in all the miracles and the won- 
der-working relics of the Romish Church? Hear this avowal 
from himself :— 


“T think it impossible,” he says, “to withstand the evidence which is 
brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and 
for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman 
States. . . . I firmly believe that portions of the true cross are at Rome 
and elsewhere, and that the crib of Bethlehem is at Rome. I firmly believe 
that the relics of the saints are doing innumerable miracles and graces 
daily, and that it needs only for a Catholic to show devotion to any saint 
in order to receive special benefits from his intercession. I firmly believe 
that the saints in their lifetime have before now raised the dead to life, 
crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable 
diseases, and superseded the operation of the laws of the universe in a 
multitude of ways.” 


He acknowledges that the Catholic’s belief in miracles wrought 
by the relics and the prayers of the saints creates a strong 
prejudice against his religion. It may seem strange and con- 
tradictory that this thinker should, while so credulous of the 
Church’s miracles, have gone so far as to admit the force and 
the validity of Hume’s celebrated argument. But the reason of 
this is to be found in the general principle which he affirmed, 
that belief in the miraculous and supernatural could have no 
adequate basis for itself except on the authority of an infallible 
Church. So soon as you find out this authority for yourself, your 
faith in miracles, apart altogether from their object or character 
or historic reality, is perfect and entire within the whole sphere 
the Church chooses to occupy with them. Outside of that 
sphere Newman is as inconvincible by all evidences for 
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miracles as Hume himself would be. Were a miracle alleged 
to be wrought, he says, by any but a recognised saint of the 
Church—say by a member of Parliament or a Wesleyan 
preacher, or even a bishop of the Establishment—he would 
not believe it. But within that consecrated sphere he is as 
abject in his intellectual submission as to miracles as the most 
ignorant and superstitious Roman Catholic could be. 

Yet, again, has Newman forgotten the bloodthirsty persecut- 
ing character of Rome in the past, and has he seen no traces of 
its intolerance in the present repugnant to a free and freedom- 
loving Englishman? He declares that the Church of Rome 
“has been a never-failing fount of humanity, equity, for- 
bearance, and compassion,” and he quotes with special approval 
these words from a Roman Catholic authority: “We find in 
all parts of Europe scaffolds prepared to punish crimes against 
religion, Scenes which sadden the soul were everywhere wit- 
nessed. Rome is one exception to the rule... . The Popes, 
armed with a tribunal of intolerance, have scarce spilt a drop 
ot blood ; Protestants and philosophers have shed it in torrents.” 
An astounding tribute truly to the Scarlet Woman seated on 
the seven hills, and covered with the blood of God’s saints, 
which she has caused to be poured forth like water in every 
land where she has had power! 

But if these old dogmas and errors might be burdensome 
enough to a convert like Newman, what of the new that have 
been imposed, even within the present generation, with an 
arbitrariness and despotism such as have not been surpassed in 
the worst days of Rome’s history? There is the papal dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. Newman has accepted it. To 
Mary he explains there was this grace given from her birth, 
that she was free from original sin. By original sin he under- 
stands, not the evil and condemnation we all inherit from Adam, 
but simply the being deprived of the supernatural grace God 
gave to our first parents on their creation. This supernatural 
grace was restored to Mary, so that she was holy from the 
womb, and became in due time worthy to be the mother of the 
Holiest. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception was fol- 
lowed by that of the Assumption of Mary. This also has been 
accepted. It was meet that Mary, like her Son, should attain 
to the glory of an ascension. She died, and all the apostles 
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came to do fitting honour to her on her burial. On the third 
day, when the tomb was visited, it was found empty, and choirs 
of angels were heard singing, as they have ever since done, the 
glories of their risen Queen. 

Then there was the dogma of Papal Infallibility in 1870. 
It was decreed that the Pope, speaking ex cathedra, as the offi- 
cial voice of the Church, was infallible. Of this dogma we 
must speak more particularly. It seemed for a while as if at this 
point, before this claim on the part of a mere man, whether 
individually or officially regarded, Newman’s intellectual sub- 
missiveness to Rome would give way. He was, however, not 
alone in his hesitation and doubt. In the Gcumenical Council 
at Rome, which adopted it, there had been a considerable 
minority. Newman thought it ill-timed, and that it required 
limitations which the Council had not been careful enough to 
provide. He was ready to allow infallibility to the Pope in his 
office as representative teacher of faith and morals, but he con- 
sidered that in his personal acts and utterances he was as 
liable to err as any other man. The distinction was a very 
subtle one, and left room enough for the exercise of casuistry. 
His letter to Bishop Ullathorne on the subject is historical, 
and the great stir it made at the time is not likely to be for- 
gotten. In that letter, while protesting that he was himself 
quite prepared for the trial the new dogma would impose, 
he said that he felt, and was anxious to plead, for others. 
He could not help suffering with those that were suffering. 
The dogma would be difficult to maintain logically in the 
face of historic facts. It would not help and soothe Catholic 
consciences, but only burden and alarm them. Some were be- 
ing tempted to give up all theology as a bad job; others to 
believe even that the Pope was free from sin, as well as from 
error; and others were indignant that the Pope should be listen- 
ing to such flattery on the part of Jesuits, Redemptorists, and 
converts. If Papal Infallibility were defined, it was to be 
feared that the advancing triumph of the Church of Rome 
would be thrown back; in other words, the difficulties of 
defenders and promoters of her, like the writer himself, would 
be greatly increased. 

People imagined from this letter that Newman refused to 
accept the new dogma. Those high in the Church accused 
him of denying it, and censured him for so doing. Will it be 
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credited, after considering the contents of that letter which we 
have endeavoured to summarise, that Newman denied the 
accusation, and avowed that he had been a believer in the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility long before it had been defined by 
the Council ? And what shall we think of the man who sub- 
missively assents to a dogma that he knows and avows cannot 
be maintained logically in the face of historic facts, a dogma 
that inflicts suffering upon and makes sad the hearts of the 
faithful, a dogma that comes upon the Church threateningly, 
like thunder upon a clear sky, a dogma that appears to him 
the offspring of Jesuitical arts and flattery, and a dogma that 
was to throw back the times and movements of that triumph 
which he believed God had destined for His Church, and for 
which he was, with a marvellous self-sacrifice, spending his 
own life and his best powers? Surely a dogma in regard to which 
he held and openly avowed such convictions was one against 
which he might have been expected to contend with his whole 
soul, under a combined sense of duty to God, to the Church, 
and to truth. But we are very simple people if we imagine 
that Newman, or any one who yields his intellect, will, and 
conscience up to Rome, would see his duty in any such light. 
Was not Kingsley right, after all, when he bluntly declared 
that truth for its own sake had never been a virtue with the 
Roman clergy, and when, with more honesty than discretion, 
he pointed to Newman personally as affording an illustration 
and proof of what he affirmed ? 

Strange as it may seem to us that Newman should thus 
turn upon himself at the manifest bidding of the Church, it 
must be still more strange surely to find him appearing in a 
very short time after in the character of the champion of the 
Vatican Decrees, and doing so by the common consent and 
approbation of the whole Roman Catholic community of this 
country. These Decrees, Mr. Gladstone contended, imperilled 
the civil liberties of subjects. The convert to Rome not only 
renounced his mental and moral freedom, but he placed his 
civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another. The dogma 
that gave the Pope absolute supremacy in faith and morals, 
gave him supreme authority in all matters included in those 
spheres. But what was not included within those spheres? what 
matters of duty and allegiance, religious and civil? If there 
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was a line marking off the sphere of faith and duty, was it not 
left to the Pope to draw it for himself? The Pope, in the 
exercise of his authority, had already condemned freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of conscience, and 
marriage unless performed by the Church. He had denied the 
claim of States to define their own civil rights, and claimed for 
the Church unlimited sway, and the right to all State fortes 
on behalf of her faith and for suppression of heresy. The 
whole Protestant community was with Mr. Gladstone, and 
several Roman Catholic peers of Liberal tendencies also publicly 
expressed their concurrence with the view he had taken. 

Newman undertook to reply. It was a task taxing even the 
argumentative power and subtlety of intellect possessed by so 
distinguished a controversialist. In his reply he sought to mini- 
mise asmuch as possible the effect of the Vatican Decrees in their 
bearing upon the civil duty and allegiance of a Roman Catholic 
subject. The cases where such duty to the State and obedience 
to the Pope would come into collision were so remotely probable, 
that he thought he might well claim exemption from considering 
them until they should actually arise. But allowing that sucha 
case should arise for him, Newman admitted that he should be 
driven to appeal ultimately to his own conscience, and to 
exercise his right of private judgment. “If I am obliged,” said 
he, “to bring religion into after-dinner toasts (which indeed 
does not seem quite the thing), I shall drink—to the Pope, if 
you please,—still, to Conscience first, and to the Pope after- 
wards.” But had he not abandoned that right of private judg- 
ment when he became a Romanist? and had not the Pope 
already, in the exercise of his infallible authority, denied that 
very liberty of conscience which he was thus claiming? No, 
he argued, the Pope had but denounced that liberty of con- 
science, which claimed a right to speak out all manner of doc- 
trines and opinions, unrestrained by the Church or by the civil 
power. The answer, it must be admited, was a lame one. The 
Pope was still left with his spiritual office and infallible author - 
ity, to narrow or widen as he pleased the limits of this liberty 
of conscience ; and it could not be denied that, in the case of 
those owning his authority, there might be a conflict at any 
time between their civil and religious duties, between their 
loyalty to the State and their loyalty to the Church. 

It was not to be expected that Rome would accept such 
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interpretations of her decrees, or such a halting defence of her 
pretensions to rule over the consciences of men. Newman’s 
splendid effort to reconcile the acceptance of Papal Infallibility 
and supremacy with Roman Catholic loyalty in a country like 
ours was not appreciated at Rome, and it failed to satisfy or con- 
vincehis Protestant fellow-subjects. Whilehonours were heaped 
upon Manning and other declared Ultramontanists in England, 
Newman was unrecognised and left out in the cold. It appears 
that Pius 1x. never could forgive him for the position he took 
up. It was left to his successor, Leo xtiL., the present Pope, to 
recognise his services and his championship of the Church. 
He did so by bestowing upon him the Cardinalate, and making 
him a prince of the Church. But the honour has really been 
an empty one. It has been but the honour of a name. It 
has carried with it neither increase of emolument nor increase 
of authority and jurisdiction in the Church. Newman still 
remains a simple priest and father of the oratory with which 
his name and labours have been so intimately associated for 
nearly the whole period of forty years that he has been in the 
communion of the Church of Rome. It has certainly not 
escaped the notice of his Protestant fellow-countrymen, who 
are still, though he left their ranks, proud of him, and jealously 
concerned that he should meet with no injustice and no slight 
at the hands of Roman Catholics, that for a period of nearly 
thirty-five years Rome conferred upon him no special favour 
and no honour—that, on the contrary, for some years of that 
long period he was treated very much as a suspect. On the 
occasion when he was congratulated by a deputation of peers, 
judges, and bishops, on being raised by His Holiness to the 
dignity of a Cardinal, he said: “I will not deny that in past 
years I have not always been understood, or had justice done 
to my real sentiments and intentions in influential quarters 
at home and abroad. I will not deny that on several occasions 
this has been my trial. . . . But now my wonder is, as I feel 
it, that the sunshine is come out so soon, and with so fair a 
promise of lasting through my evening.” Such a calm evening 
of life he still continues to enjoy. It is not likely that it 
will be broken by his engaging in any further controversies, 
or indeed that he will raise his voice or employ his pen much 
more in the service of the Church which he has chosen for his 
spiritual refuge, and in which he will remain now till he dies. 
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There is no doubt that Newman and the other recruits from 
the ranks of the Tractarians have given an intellectual vitality 
to Rome which it had not before. But will it be maintained 
after they are gone? Romanism, left to its own resources, has 
never been a formidable intellectual force in modern history. 
Laying an arrest, as it does, on mental and moral freedom, it 
has ever tended to weaken and deteriorate, and even to paralyse 
the intellectual and spiritual energies of its followers. The 
apparent vitality and force it has shown in this country in 
recent times are due very largely to the recruits it has won 
from Protestantism. They have secured, and even compelled, 
a respectful hearing for it, such as the people of a Protestant 
country like ours, with its open Bible, and its free speech, and 
its free press would not otherwise have given it. But now 
that we have heard what it has had to say for itself, and heard 
this from men like Newman, who have had the highest train- 
ing of Protestants, and who have embraced it with all the zeal 
and devotion of new converts, what have we to say to it other 
than what our forefathers in Reformation times, and in times re- 
peatedly since, have affirmed in the most emphatic and resolute 
way? We see that they have not been mistaken when they 
denounced Romanism as the enemy of all liberty, the mystery 
of iniquity, and a veritable Antichrist. Painted in the most 
attractive colours possible, painted even by the skilful hand 
of a Newman, these ominous features of its character and of 
its influence cannot be concealed. 

Newman’s secession to Rome, as the result of the Tractarian- 
ism that wrought upon him, clearly shows, we think, that there 
is really no true halting-place between a religion that is 
satisfied for its authority simply and entirely with the Word 
of God and the demonstration of the Divine Spirit to the 
hearts and consciences of those who sincerely and docilely 
receive it, and a religion speaking with supreme authority to 
men through the voice of an infallible Church. Of Tracta- 
rianism, which professes to be a via media, Kingsley well says, 
it is “ the shadow of a ghost, the sham of a sham, mere gas and 
bottled moonshine from Limbus Patrum and the land Plausible.” 
It may be said historically to have ended with Newman’s 
secession, but it lives on in the Ritualism of our times. This 
Ritualism, with its priesthood and apostolical succession, its 
sisterhoods, and retreats, and confessionals, its doctrine of Bap- 
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tismal Regeneration and the Real Presence, and its superstitious 
reverence for antiquity and tradition, aims practically at setting 
up a Rome of its own in England, separate, but not essentially 
different, from the Rome that is—a spiritual despotism that 
shall stamp out infidelity and free thought, and bring about a 
restoration of belief. Willit succeed? Does any one imagine 
that the unbelief of our time will be greatly impressed by a 
mere display of church millinery, and the assertion of priestly 
pretensions and authority? No; the truth that is to conquer 
must come out into the open, and meet men in its own 
strength ; nor is its inherent might in the slightest increased 
by its being taken under the patronage of any institution or 
Church claiming to be infallible. If the doctrines of the Church 
do not commend themselves as true or divine from what they 
are in themselves, they cannot be made true by any assertion of 
authority which the Church teaching them may make on its own 
behalf. Our resource is in God’s own Word, in the power of 
the Spirit, in the Divine appeal of the Cross of Christ to the 
souls of men. Our hope for the future of Christianity, in our 
own land and throughout the world, is in Bible-loving men, 
believers in Christ, witnessing to it more and more unmistak- 
ably in their lives, and spreading it abroad, multiplying the 
agencies that are to make it tell upon the world, and fight- 
ing the good fight of it with a free hand, unburdened of all 
mere ecclesiasticism or Cesarism, of all priestcraft or statecraft. 
That Christ may become Lord and Saviour of the world, that 
He may be raised to the very throne of humanity, and speak 
there with a voice of redeeming love and truth, so that He 
shall be obeyed by the nations, and unbelief shall be silenced, 
and the true and glorious age of faith shall come, nothing 
more is needed than that His saving truth should be every- 
where made known, and His Spirit’s power every where bestowed. 
Another spiritual reign should then be seen—Christ reigning 
everywhere in souls that His truth has conquered and His 
Cross has saved—a reign more glorious than ever has been 
dreamed of by Newman, or by any of his Tractarian band, a 
reign and sway wide as the poles apart from the spiritual 
despotism of Rome, and infinitely nobler and purer than any 
Church State or State Church system that has ever been 
attempted. A. B, CAMERON. 
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ArT. VI.—A Century of Protestant Missions. 


HRISTIAN Missions are no longer a subject for ridicule, or 
for the wit of either laymen or ecclesiastics, as they were at 
the beginning of the century. They are allowed by all thoughtful 
men to be important factors in the progressive civilisation of 
the world; and by all earnest Christians, to be the great means 
for the salvation of the heathen and Mohammedan nations of 
the earth. Science acknowledges their contributions to the 
study of language, ethnology, and comparative religion. Com- 
merce owns its obligations for new outlets for its peaceful 
conquests. Philanthropy is grateful for the benefits conferred 
on the suffering and down-trodden races of the world. The 
Church rejoices in them as her hopeful offspring, in which she 
is twice blessed. There is joy in heaven over them, as the 
great means for the accomplishment of God’s grand purpose of 
grace towards the children of men, and the Redeemer sees in 
them the travail of His soul and is satisfied. 

The time has arrived for the Church of Christ to make a 
careful and earnest inquiry into the past history and present 
condition of Christian Missions to the heathen and Mohamme- 
dan world. Romance and sentiment have lost much of their 
force in appeals for missionary enterprise, and there is danger 
of falling into a lethargic spirit of routine in the methods of 
Mission work, and still more in the amount of the contri- 
butions to Mission objects. 

Many circumstances point to the present as a suitable time 
for a calm review and a new departure. Even the disquiet in 
the political atmosphere, and distress in commercial and 
agricultural affairs, only remind us that the birth of modern 
Missions was amid the convulsions of a Continental war, and a 
state bordering on famine at home. Prosperity is apt to blind 
the heart to spiritual claims, and the sums given for Mission 
work are so trifling, compared with the general income and 
expenditure, that to double or treble the present rate of contri- 
bution would be no effort to willing hearts; and the area of 
contributions could be much enlarged. 

I call this the “Century of Protestant Missions,” although 
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no one Mission dates from 1786.1 No date can be fixed 
for the commencement of modern missions. Protestant 
missions of one kind or another have been attempted from the 
days of the Reformation onward. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries could boast of their missions, as well as the 
eighteenth. But their operations were for the most part 
abortive or temporary. The only institutions started prior to 
1786 which are worthy of notice as active organisations are, 
“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” and the “ Missions of the Moravian Brethren,” which 
became heir to the early Danish missions. 

It will be my duty to call attention to facts which may give 
pain to others, as they do to myself. But I do so under the 
conviction that the Churches of Christ only require to be 
aroused to thought and effort, in order to secure the greatest 
victories and eventual triumph. I shall make no complaints, 
sound no alarms, and make no appeals; my only work is to 
state facts calmly and fairly, and leave the intelligence of 
Christian men to draw the inference. But it will appear 
obvious that, if Christ’s command is to be obeyed, “Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations” (Matt. xxviii. 19), 
Christian missions must enter upon a new era as to their 
methods, and much more as to the means of extension. For 
this the wisdom, as well as the wealth, of all the true members 
of the Church of Christ are called for, by the authority of the 
risen Christ, and the needs of a ruined race. 

For the sake of clearness and cogency, I have treated of the 
subject under four heads, which I have formulated into distinct 
propositions. 


Note.—I have set down figures boldly without quoting authorities or 
giving reasons. For this I crave the indulgence of the general reader. It 
would have turned this article into a treatise if I had given the grounds for 
all the statements it contains. The members of almost all the missionary 
societies of this country have had ample means of testing my accuracy, and 
their secretaries have given me many kind marks of confidence, I can only 
say that I stake my reputation on the truth of the statements made, and if 





1 By a striking coincidence I find that Charles Grant in India, afterwards 
one of the founders of the Church Missionary Society, and William Carey in 
England, first formally propounded their views on Missions in 1786. I trust 
this fact, which I only discovered after this was in type, may be prophetic 
of the commencement of a new era in 1886. 
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encouraged to go on, I shall embody the details on which the assertions are 
based in a more elaborate work. Where absolute certainty cannot be ob- 
tained, I have avoided the pretence of it, by giving round numbers ; and 
while all round figures are not to be regarded as indefinite, in all cases of 
uncertainty they will be found under- rather than over-stated. 


I, 


That Protestant Missions have, in a hundred Years, 
accomplished as much as could reasonably be expected 
from the Methods employed and the Means placed 
at the Disposal of the Societies conducting them. 


The Means employed.—The following are, as nearly as an 
be ascertained, the number of agents employed at the end of 
the century for the work of evangelising the world :— 

3000 ordained missionaries, 730 laymen, and 2500 women 
have been sent out by the Protestant Churches of Britain, 
America, and the Continent of Europe, into all parts of the 
heathen and Mohammedan world. These 6230 messengers 
of the Churches are now preaching the everlasting Gospel in 
twenty times as many languages as were spoken on the day of 
Pentecost. 

If the 870 millions of heathen and 170 millions of Moham- 
inedans were equally apportioned to these 6230 agents, it 
would give 167,000 souls to each man and woman sent out ; 
but as they are very unequally distributed, some may be 
found grouped with less than a thousand to each, while others 
are scattered as one in the midst of millions. As many of the 
women are the wives of missionaries, there is not one female 
missionary to a quarter a million of women, in those countries 
in which they alone can carry the Gospel to the secluded 
victims, chiefly by the tedious process of visits to their 
homes. The 3730 men have often to labour singly among 
ten or twenty millions of heathen—the most unproductive 





form of Mission work. Concentration, within certain limits, 
is generally the most effective form of labour. 

27,000 native converts are now employed, and paid as 
evangelists to their own countrymen, and 2500 are ordained 
pastors of native congregations. Many voluntary workers 
give themselves willingly to evangelistic work, and many 
thousands of teachers and professors are employed in the more 
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secular but important work of teaching the young in schools 
and colleges. 

These are the agencies at work at the end of a hundred 
years of missionary effort by all the Churches of Protestant 
Christendom. But the beginning was small and the obstacles 
were great. The few and scattered missionaries of Con- 
tinental societies, and here and there individuals like Eliot and 
srainerd, could do little; and when English and American 
societies were formed, their work was for a long time only 
preparatory. Languages had to be learned, and in many 
cases to be reduced for the first time to written form; trans- 
lations of the Bible had to be made, and books written for the 
school and the Church; agents had to be trained from the 
converts as they were gathered; and it has only been by 
slow, persevering, and laborious efforts that modern Missions 
have attained their present position. Now, the millions of 
converts, with the thousands of European and American 
missionaries, and many tens of thousands of native agents, 
are a great fact and a living force, full of hope for the future, 
if, and only if, the Church of God arise and put on her 
strength. Every year the vital force of the native Church 
increases in geometrical ratio. 

The money raised for carrying on Protestant Missions in 
all parts of the world now amounts to £2,450,000. This sum 
is collected by more than 100 missionary societies in Great 
Britain, America, and the Continent, to support the European, 
American, and native agents, and to cover all expenses con- 
nected with the work at home and abroad. 

Of this sum of £2,450,000, fully £850,000 are raised in 
America by more than fifty missionary societies, nearly all, so 
far as we can learn, directly or indirectly connected with the 
different Churches. £180,000 are collected by thirty-four 
societies from all the nationalities on the Continent. Nineteen 
societies belonging to the Churches in England and Scotland 
raise annually £950,000; while twenty societies, independent 
of the Churches, collect, for the most part from the members of 
these same Churches, £150,000 a year. If to these sums, 
which are collected year by year by missionary societies, we 
add the interest on investments, etc., amounting to more than 
£200,000 in this country, and the sums expended on mission- 
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ary objects by the British and Foreign Bible and Tract 
Societies, the Christian Knowledge Society, and many little 
societies of which no record can be found, the entire sum 
raised in the United Kingdom for evangelising the heathen 
and Mohammedan world is, as near as we can ascertain, 
£1,450,000 yearly, a sum which sounds large ; and if Missions 
had started with such an income a hundred years ago, some- 
thing might have been accomplished ere this worthy of the 
cause of (od and of the claims of our fellow-men. But it has 
taken a hundred years to bring the liberality of the Church 
up to this amount, small as it is compared with the resources 
of the Churches of our land. 

A hundred years ago only a few hundreds of pounds were 
raised, chiefly by Continental Christians, feebly assisted by 
our “Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.” 
When England, in the language of the day, “sent out a 
cobbizr to convert the world,” it was with great difficulty that 
a few hundred pounds could be collected to pay the passage 
of Carey and his coadjutors. For many years the funds of 
missionary societies were summed up in hundreds of pounds. 
They slowly rose to columns of thousands and tens of 
thousands; and it is only within recent years that the aggre- 
gate has risen to about a million and a half from the United 
Kingdom, and about two millions anda half from all the 
Christians of Europe and America—as we shall see, a small 
sum when compared with the enormous increase of their wealth. 

Even spiritual warfare must be carried on by men in the 
flesh ; and to expect a great war with the powers of darkness 
all over the world to be carried to a successful issue even on 
such a sum as is now raised is unreasonable. 

Results.—870,000 adults, converts from among the heatlren, 
are now in full communion with the Church of Christ, as the 
result of Protestant missionary labour. These, with their 
families and dependants, form Christian communities, scattered 
over almost every portion of the habitable globe, numbering 
in the aggregate at least 2,800,000 souls. 2500 of these con- 
verts are ordained ministers of the Gospel, placed over 
Christian congregations; 27,000 of them are employed as 
evangelists to their heathen fellow-countrymen ; and a large 
number are acting as voluntary agents in preaching, teaching 
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in Sunday-schools, and engaged in other works of Christian 
usefulness. The children of these converts, with a large 
number of the children of the heathen, are receiving secular 
and religious instruction in day-schools.' 

These are facts which can be tabulated, but there are others 
of vast importance which cannot be so expressed: the wider 
influence of Christian teaching and Christian life of mission- 
aries and their converts ; the elevation of the lowest races to 
the comforts and advantages of civilisation ; the establishment 
of peaceful government among savage and cannibal tribes, 
whose lives were misery and whose work was war; the spread 
of commerce, the promotion of industry, the creation of written 
language, with the gift of the Word of God, to more than two 
hundred tribes and nations; the abolition of cruel rites and 
religious crimes amongst those who still remain heathen, and 
the diffusion of new aspirations and hopes amongst thousands 
who are still strangers to the higher blessings of the spiritual 
life which the missionary seeks to import. 

Whatever view may be taken of the methods and opera- 
tions of missionary societies, the results we have given above 
seem to be as great as could reasonably be expected, from the 
very small amount of thought, and effort, and prayer, expended 
on them by the Churches. They have been left to private 
enterprise or personal adventure, instead of being made, along 
with home missions, THE work of the Church of Christ. The 
Church must be aggressive, and the sphere of her aggressive 
work, as given by her Lord, is the world. 

Our present object is not argument or exhortation, but we 
cannot pass on without calling attention to the great advan- 
tages now possessed for a new departure in missions to the 
heathen. 

Let it be remembered that this spiritual harvest sprang from 
a very small seed, planted by divine love in a very unlikely spot. 
So far as the living agency in England is concerned, it took 
root inan obscure shoemaker’s shop in a little English village. 
But the “ good and honest” heart of Carey was the very soil 
to yield “an hundredfold.” For the first quarter of century 
missionary societies were the fertile subject of ridicule to the 


1 T give these and other figures without reserve. I know they are all 
under the actual numbers. 
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wit, and of contempt to the proud ecclesiastic, as well as to the 
layman ; and, looking with a “carnal” eye at the end aimed 
at, and the means employed, it was enough to excite a smile 
or a sneer. Everything had to be done, and that with the 
most inadequate means. 

But now, see what we have to start with as living forces : 
3000 educated ministers of the Word, able to preach in the 
native tongues of nearly all the different races of the human 
family ; 730 laymen, most of them educated men, and many 
of them physicians to the body as well as to the soul; and 
2500 women, most of them high types of all that is noblest 
and purest and best in our European and American Christian 
civilisation. Thus there are 6230 men and women trained, 
and ready, and eager for the extension of the kingdom of 
God ; and there are thousands at home ready to swell their 
number, or fill the ranks of those who fall. Besides these, 
there are nearly thirty thousand of the converts, less or more 
trained, and employed as ministers and evangelists to their 
own countrymen, and many more who might be educated for 
the work. 

With such an agency, and with the Bible and Christian 
tracts in more than two hundred languages, prepared to her hand; 
with the enormous increase in the numbers and wealth of her 
members, what might not the Church of God effect in enter- 
ing on our next stage of missionary enterprise? We dare not 
call it a second century of missions. Many things combine to 
force on thoughtful men the solemn conviction that the 
present dispensation cannot last long. Apart from prophetic 
warnings, the statistics of population seem to point to an early 
close of the present social economy of our world. 

Still the fact remains, that, after all, a number less than 
three millions, is all that the Christian Church of this age has 
gathered from among the ten hundred millions of heathen and 
Mohammedans who are now living in ignorance of the great 
salvation which God sent His Son into the world to procure, 
and to offer freely to all men. 

It is also well for Christian men to note the fact, that, with 
few exceptions, these converts belong to uneducated or bar- 
barous tribes, who have not much influence over the higher 
races ; and about a fifth part of them belong to races that are 
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dying out before the advance of modern civilisation, with its 
too frequent attendants of vice and disease—a fact which does 
not lessen the value of the work accomplished, but which 
materially affects the future of the kingdom of God. The 
early converts of Christianity at the commencement of the 
Christian era were generally from among the poor, but they 
were, even when slaves, of a vigorous and progressive race. 

No stronger proof could have been given of the pure and 
childlike benevolence of Protestant Missions than the fact to 
which I have called attention. If ambition had been the 
motive, or ecclesiastical power their object, they would never 
have begun and carried on their work among the miserable 
Eskimos, or the sparse and dying races of the South Sea 
Islands. The demonstration of the disinterestedness of their 
founders amounts to a reflection on their discretion, when 
carried to the disproportionate amount of effort bestowed at 
such cost on these races, compared with that expended on the 
more influential and productive races of Asia and Africa. 

The results of a century of modern Missions are, nivmerically, 
probably as great as those from the preaching of the Apostles 
and their successors at the close of the first century, dating 
from the day of Pentecost. But it would be alike injurious 
and absurd to compare them. They had advantages, in the 
miraculous gifts of the preachers and in the intelligence and 
preparation of the hearers, which the modern Church has not. 
On the other hand, the modern Church has advantages, in 
numbers and means,immeasurably greater than the early Church. 
They started with a little company of a hundred and. twenty in 
the upperroom. We can boast of 120,000,000 of professing Pro- 
testant Christians, covering Britain, her colonies, America, and 
parts of the Continent; and even when Missions began a 
hundred years ago they were more than a third of that num- 
ber; and as for means, so far as wealth can furnish them, we 
are many millions of times richer than they were, while the 
completed and printed Bible, with medical skill and linguistic 
facilities, put us on a par with their miraculous powers and the 
gift of tongues. Let not the Church flatter and lull herself 
with the idea that equality of numerical results implies any 
approach to equality in /abours, sacrifice, and faith. 
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Note.—I may be supposed to over-estimate the number of converts dur- 
ing the first century of Apostolic Missions, when I speak of them as pro- 
bably as many as the 2,800,000 at the end of this century of modern 
missions. [ am aware that it is usual to set down the number at the end 
of the first century, i.e. A.D. 100, as probably not more than half a million, 
an estimate which I consider too low. But even taking that number, if 
we suppose that they doubled every: ten years, as the more successful of our 
modern missions are now doing, that would give, at the end of the thirty 
years required to complete the century from the day of Pentecost, a much 
larger number than I have assumed,—in fact, a larger number than some 
give for the period of the Council of Nice—an estimate as improbable as it 
is erroneous. To suppose that a shrewd politician like Constantine would 
proclaim Christianity the religion of the Empire, when Christians only 
numbered two per cent. of the population, is to give him credit for more 
zeal than discretion, when there is little doubt he was influenced as much 
by policy as by principle. 


IL. 


That the Number of Heathen and Mohammedans now in 
the World is vastly greater than when Protestant 
Missions began a hundred Years ago. 


The heathen and Mohammedan population of the world is 
more by 200 millions than it was a hundred years ago, while 
the converts and their families do not amount to three millions.’ 

The numbers now generally accepted as accurate, and 
quoted by the Church Missionary and other Societies, are 173 
millions of Mohammedans and 874 millions of heathen—1047 
millions in all. When Carey wrote his famous Enquiry, in 
1786, he estimated the Mohammedans at 130, and the Pagans 
at 420 millions—equal to 550 millions. This would give an 
increase of 493 millions. But as we have come to the know- 
ledge of vast populations in Africa and the East, which could 
not be even guessed at in Carey’s time, we must largely increase 
his estimate, but I am not prepared at present to say to what 
extent. Of this, however, I am sure, that the actual increase 
during the hundred years is much more than the 200 millions 
at which I have put it down. 

We rejoice in the work accomplished by modern Christian 
Missions, while we mourn over the sad fact that the increase 
of the heathen is, numerically, about seventy times greater than 


' IT cannot give now the data for this estimate, but could easily give 
details, if space allowed. These 1 must reserve for another occasion. 
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that of the converts during the century of Missions. Itis true 
that converts multiply in a much more rapid ratio, but the 
number to be multiplied is so small in the one case and so large 
in the other,that the prospect of the former overtaking the latter 
in any measurable period seems hopeless at the present rate. 
With one or two slight exceptions, the Christian is not percep- 
tibly overtaking the heathen population, except among nations 
that are numerically stagnant, or races that are dying out. 

Those who calculate on Christian Missions converting the 
world at the present rate of increase strangely overlook the 
annual increase of the heathen by birth-rate. The increase of 
the population of the world during this last century is alto- 
gether unprecedented in the historic period. The early Chris- 
tian centuries cannot be brought into comparison with it. The 
population of Europe under the decline of the Roman Empire, 
and after its overthrow, must have been almost stationary, and 
in many cases retrograde. If it had increased at the rate at 
which Europe has increased during this nineteenth century, its 
inhabitants to-day would have been thousands of times the 
population of the whole world. 

This fact made it much easier for the early Christian 
Church to overtake the population of the Roman Empire, than 
it is for Missions to overtake the populations of the world in 
the present day. England doubles its inhabitants in seventy- 
two years, and Scotland, with its greater rate of emigration, in 
seventy-four years. The Saxon races on the Continent increase 
fully as fast; and although the Latin races increase more slowly, 
the Russians more than make up by an almost double ratio; 
while America, the great outlet for the redundant population of 
Europe, doubles its population in twenty-five years. The com- 
putation for the increase in India is one per cent. per annum, and 
the careful census of 1381, compared with that of 1871, shows 
that it is not far from the truth. In spite of specially severe 
famines, the actual increase gives fully seven per cent. in the 
ten years, which would double the inhabitants in a hundred and 
two years. 

Thoughtful men are staggered by this rapid increase of 
populations, in view of the limit to the increase of food supply. 
It is already felt in India, and Mr. Giffen, in his presidential 
lecture at the opening of the session of the Statistical Society 
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in 1882, called attention to the fact that the United States of 
America would in twenty-five years be fully occupied with its 
population of one hundred millions, and “ that the conditions of 
their economic growth will be fundamentally altered.” In view 
of the present rate of increase of the population, we may say 
that the economic condition of the whole world will be fundamen- 
tally changed during the next century, and long before it has run 
its course. It seems as if the old command, “ Increase and 
multiply, and replenish the earth,” were soon to reach its con- 
summation, preparatory to some grand climax in the history of 
our race. Prophecy and the laws of population are, like con- 
verging lines, pointing to one issue in the near future. Never 
had those words of the Apostle such significance, “ This I say, 
brethren, the time is short.” Theorists talk of restraints on 
the increase of population. That, if it does not mean the 
application of the Darwinian theory to the human family—the 
destruction of the weak by the strong—means the conswmption 
of the strong by the weak. By an eternal law, the nation that 
ceases to grow begins to decay. The lean and ill-favoured 
kine will eat up the fat and well-favoured, as in the days of 
Pharaoh. But this question of natural increase is too large a 
subject for these pages. It is enough to note the fact and its bear- 
ing on the possibility of Christian Missions, with their three mil- 
lions of converts, overtaking the increasing one thousand millions 
of heathen and Mohammedans in the world. Another sad 
thought oppresses us when we think of the slow rate of the 
increase of Missions. Not only has the heathen and Moham- 
medan population increased by two hundred millions, while 
the three millions have been added to the Church, three gene- 
rations of men, women, and children have passed into eternity 
during that century of Missions. That means the death of 
more than two thousand millions, without the consolations of our 
Christian hope, and without the knowledge of the love of God. 

How long shall this continue? With the larger population 
now, in little more than thirty years the whole 1000 millions 
will have passed into eternity, at the rate of thirty millions 
every year. 


Note.—It would be rash in any man to prophesy as to the future increase 
of the population of the world, and the effects of that increase ; but it is not 
rash“to say that if there be not some radical economic change, and that 
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soon, society will have a terrible problem to solve regarding its future food 
supply, if the Almighty Provider do not intervene. The grounds of appre- 
hension which alarmed Mr. Malthus and others at the beginning of this 
century were staved off, not solved, by the amazing increase of commerce 
and manufactures, leading to the importation of food to an extent which no 
man could have foreseen, “Now that the population of Europe has been 
doubled, and is increasing at; a rate which will double it in about seventy 
years,’ it is difficult to judge of the effect of such an increase, or to foresee any 
checks which are likely to arrest it, ina state of society so different from 
that in which moral checks could be imposed by law or religion. Commerce 
and manufactures have provided the means for the importation of food, but 
science has not yet discovered the means for doubling the supply. 


III. 


That the great Heathen and Mohammedan Systems of 
Religion are not only increasing the Number of their 
Adherents by the ordinary Birth-rate, but are yearly 
making far more Converts than our Christian Missions. 


The progress of Christian Missions has hitherto been for 
the most part among races which had no formulated system 
of religion or sacred books; to a large extent among un- 
lettered savages, and in many cases among effete races of the 
South Seas which are rapidly dying out. This is no dis- 
paragement of Christian Missions; far from it. It is a de- 
monstration of its Godlike power and beneficence, that it can 
elevate, morally and spiritually, races of men whom the 
highest form of mere civilisation is powerless to save, and 
whom it sweeps away before it with the besom of destruction. 
It is Christlike to come to the rescue of perishing nations, as 
our Missions have come to the aborigines of America, Aus- 
tralia, and to the islanders of the Pacific Ocean, even if it be 
only to comfort a dying population, and give Christian burial to 
perishing tribes. But it is a matter which needs to be taken 
into account in looking to the future of the kingdom of Christ. 

It is full time that the Church of God looked this fact in 
the face, that no religion which had been formulated into a 
system, or is possessed oj sacred books, has even been arrested in 
its progress by owr modern Missions. Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Islam not only stand their ground, they are yearly making 
proselytes by tens of thousands,’ For one convert from any 


1 See ncte, end of chapter, p. 500. 
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of these systems, they gain thousands from the inferior races 
which they are absorbing into their systems. 

Mohammedanism is spreading to new regions in Africa, and 
is fast increasing in the Indian Archipelago, especially in the 
Dutch settlements ; and in India itself it is constantly gaining 
over numbers from the low “ castes,” to whom the social ad- 
vantage of association and intermarriage with a superior race 
is a great attraction. By the census of 1881, as compared 
with that for 1871, it appears that, taking only the area covered 
by the census in both cases, the number of Mohammedans 
had increased to an extent that cannot be accounted for by 
the normal birth-rate ; and it is known that, although not to 
a large extent, conversions are yearly being made. Besides, 
we know that there has been a great increase of proselytising 
zeal of late years in almost all parts of the Mohammedan 
world. There has been a great revival of the Propaganda both 
in Constantinople and Cairo. I say nothing of the character 
of the converts, or the motives which influence them ; I speak 
only of the fact. 

The theory that Hinduism is a hard and fast system of 
religion and worship is altogether erroneous. It can adapt 
itself to the beliefs and habits of any of the aboriginal tribes 
of India, and is constantly absorbing them. In the census 
returns for 1881, the enumerators constantly complain of the 
difficulty of drawing the line where Hinduism ends and the 
nature- or devil-worship of the aboriginal races begins. Mr. 
Kitts, one of H.M. Commissioners, says :—“ The vagueness of 
the term Hindu, as the name of a religion, is apparent from 
the fact that all the Deputy-Commissioners considered that it 
could rightly be extended to the form of worship practised by 
the Gonds and other aboriginal castes” (Census for 1881, 
vol. i. p. 19). The increase of Hindus in British India is 
above that of the birth-rate by an amount which can only be 
accounted for by accessions from the aboriginal races, a pro- 
cess which has been going on since the days of the Aryan 
invasion, and still continues. 

The only point in which Hinduism has suffered any material 
loss at the hands of Christian Missions is in Southern India, 
among the Tamils and Telugus. But in their case they were 
of the class who had been only partially absorbed into the 
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Hindu system. They are of the old Dravidian stock, which 
preceded the Aryan in the conquest of India, and were con- 
quered in their turn by those we now call Hindus; and by 
them were gradually but partially brought within the lower 
castes of the accommodating system of their religion, which at 
first treated them as outcasts." From these vigorous and in- 
telligent races, and the more ignorant aborigines, Christianity 
has made the largest number of its conquests in India. Hindu- 
ism has been little affected, except by educational methods and 
the progress of science and commerce. Almost the only con- 
verts from the higher castes have been through education, and 
these have as yet been very few. 

It is, to a more limited extent, the same with Buddhism. 
It makes its way among the tribes of the northern dependen- 
cies of China, while it follows the Chinese race in its migrations, 
and plants its temples on the Christian soil of America and 
Australia. It has shown less resistance to Christianity than 
the higher castes of Hinduism and the followers of the prophet, 
but the converts gained in China, Japan, Burmah, and Ceylon 
are too recent and limited in number to make any impression 
on its hundreds of millions. They do not number a quarter 
of a million in all. 

It may be said the gains of Mohammedans from the low- 
caste Hindus and natives of Africa, the accessions of Hinduism 
from the aborigines of India, and the increase of Buddhism in 
the north of China, are only a change from one false religion 
to another, and does not increase the number of those on whom 
the Missions of the Church have to operate. But the painful 
feature in such changes is, that converts to higher systems of 
error, instead of bringing a people nearer to Christian truth, 
tend rather to alienate them the more, and to make their con- 
version more difficult. I do not here explain the cause. I 
only call attention to the fact. 

It is true that Christian Missions have made an impression 
on all these systems. Many agencies have combined to unsettle 
the beliefs of Hindus and Mohammedans, and it is no hyper- 
bole to say that these systems of error have been shaiten. But 

1 That some of the largest temples in India are found among these races 
is no proof to the contrary. These are rather symbols of their enslaved con- 


dition than proofs of the thoroughness of their conversion. Brahmins, 
though long dominant, are even now only four per cent. of the population. 
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it depends on the future of the Church’s efforts whether the 
shaking is to lead to an awakening, followed by a new lease of 
superstition and fanaticism, or to their overthrow. 

The shaking may not move the foundations of these systems, 
but, like the agitation of some chemical compounds, they may 
crystallise into new forms of error more dangerous and deadly 
than the old. 

Again I repeat, it is full time for the Christian Church to 
look these facts in the face, and lay them to heart. 


Note.—The increase of Hinduism is not promoted by a propaganda to 
any material extent. It is, as I indicate, by a social process of absorption. 
In the case of the Mohammedans, it is by both processes. There is a 
revival of the colleges of the Ulema, and there is a good deal of the old pro- 
pagation by the sword in Africa, both for the purposes of slavery and exten- 
sion of the Mohammedan sway ; but in Bengal, and some other parts of 
India, and in the “Straits,” it is almost all by social means, for which poly- 
gamy gives them an advantage over Protestants. But, by whatever means, 
the fact is patent, and the results practically the same. 


IV. 


That the Christian Church is able, in Christ's Name, to 
conquer all Systems of Error, and to “make Disciples 
of all Nations.” 


Enough has been done by Christian Missions to show that 
it is adapted to all regions, and all races of men. Already 
we have seen examples of the conversion of all classes and 
conditions of the human family, from the highest intelligence 
of the nations of India and China to the lowest forms of 
degraded humanity living amid the eternal ice of Lapland, and 
the Bushmen of Africa. Several of the noblest minds among 
the Mohammedans and Brahmins, and the fiercest races of 
cannibals, have been subdued and transformed by modern 
Missions. What is wanted is not a new Gospel, but a great 
increase of wisdom, and zeal, and liberality, and faith, in mak- 
ing it known to all people. More of the love of God, and of 
the Spirit of God, in the hearts and lives of His people, would 
soon evangelise the world. 

God has, in His providence, given the work of carrying the 
Gospel to the world in a special manner to the Saxon, and 
more especially to the Anglo-Saxon, race. Not only is the 
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great spread of Protestant Christianity due to the natural 
increase of that most prolific family ; not only is Great Britain 
doubling its population every seventy-two years, and. America 
in twenty-five years ; but Missions to the heathen are nearly 
all supported by the inhabitants of these lands. All the 
Churches on the Continent of Europe do not contribute a 
tenth part of Mission expenditure. 

We cannot speak for the means of America to increase her 
efforts as we can for Britain, but we believe that the Christians 
of America are capable of great enterprises. They have in 
many things set us an example in the past, and we shall 
rejoice if they do in future the great things of which they 
are capable. In the meantime we address our countrymen 
only. 

Before speaking of the monetary resources of our country 
which might be far more largely devoted to missionary enter- 
prise, we arrest attention on this fact, that THE CHURCHES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN HAVE NEVER AS YET MADE FOREIGN MISSIONS A 
PART OF THEIR WORK. The great missionary societies in Eng- 
land are all outside the Churches, which, as Churches, have 
nothing to do with their maintenance or management. It is 
true the money comes from members of the Churches, and 
Church members are managers of the societies. But all that 
the Churches do is to manifest a beneficent neutrality, or to 
bestow a benevolent patronage. Even, in some cases, in the 
Presbyterian Churches, which make Foreign Missions a part of 
their organisation, this co-operation is too often formal, and the 
support languid. Missions to the heathen world are not made 
the work of the Churches; they are a parergon—we had almost 
said a by-play, or a May holiday—instead of being the Church 
of Christ’s first work, as it was her Lord’s final commission—a 
work demanding the highest talent and most devoted service. 

The work accomplished, and now being carried on, by mis- 
sionary societies is perhaps as great as could be expected 
for the means placed at their disposal. What is about two 
and a half millions of money for such a vast enterprise? 
What are 3000 ordained missionaries, with the 730 laymen 
and 2500 women, many of them the wives of missionaries, 
among 1,000,000,000 of heathen idolaters and Mohammedan 
fanatics? The Church at home knows the difficulty of con- 
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verting the ignorant and prejudiced outside the Churches, 
men speaking their own language and able to read the Word 
of God. To have gathered in nearly 3,000,000 in a hundred 
years is a great work, if the difliculties of the work are only 
realised. The rate of increase is large, compared with the 
results of home efforts to gather in the masses who have fallen 
away from Church ordinances. The annual increase in mission 
converts average, so far as we can learn, about six or eight per 
cent., while the increase to the membership of the Churches at 
home does not average one per cent. per annum. The mission 
churches double their membership in about ten or twelve 
years; we doubt whether the churches at home will double 
theirs in seventy or eighty. 

These facts are enough to encourage effort, while the small- 
ness of the total results, compared with the number and 
increase of the heathen and Mohammedan populations, is 
fitted to startle a slumbering Church. It is full time for the 
Churches to awake from the slumber of the past centuries, 
and from the waking dream about missionary work during the 
last hundred years. 

Let us now see what the Churches of the United Kingdom 
could do if they were fully awake to the great importance of 
the work, and of their duty to carry the blessings of light and 
liberty to those who are sitting in darkness and bondage. 
They could multiply the means of missionary effort amongst the 
heathen and Mohammedan nations of the earth—the best and 
noblest work in which our Saxon race could take a part, the 
most beneficial to our fellow-men, and the most pleasing to God. 

In showing what this country can do when in earnest, I do 
not forget that our people are not all Christian, or all in 
earnest even when they profess to be Protestants, It is suffi- 
cient for my argument if a half, or a fourth, or even a tenth 
are in earnest. I shall give facts to show what are the possi- 
bilities and responsibilities of the Church of Christ in our 
land. In treating of the monetary resources of the Christian 
Church, I shall confine myself to Great Britain, but what I 
say will, to a large extent, be true of America, and, to a very 
limited degree, of the Protestants on the Continent. 

Let it also be distinctly understood that when I refer to the 
wealth of our country, I do not suppose that it is all in the hands 
of Christian men, or when it is, that they are Christians of a 
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lively type, and interested in the spread of the Gospel. No 
one is more sensible than I am of the deadness and indiffer- 
ence of professing Christians. But there are two facts to be 
kept in mind. First, that every man who professes to be a 
follower of Christ declares, at the least, that his religion is, 
in his opinion, the truest, the purest, and the best; and he is 
but half a Christian if he does not hold that it is the only true, 
and pure, and good system fitted for all men; and, moreover, 
that he is a mere professor if he does not, as a benevolent and 
a practical Englishman, take steps to make it known to others, 
to the best of his ability, as the greatest good to his fellow-men 
both in this world and the next. Second, that though the 
number of Christians who live up to their profession be com- 
paratively small, they are numerically a large and influential 
and prosperous portion of the community, and that we cannot 
judge of their resources otherwise than by ascertaining the 
resources of the whole nation, of which they form an important 
part. Our aim is not only to bring home the sense of respon- 
sibility for their resources to a select few; we wish to impress 
every generous Christian soul with a noble ambition to spread 
the blessings of Christian civilisation among the ignorant and 
afflicted natives of the earth. For this purpose we shall com- 
pare what we expend on the spread of the Gospel in heathen 
lands with the resources of our countrymen, and contrast it 
with the sums spent on the principal objects on which they 
expend their income. In doing this, it is but fair that we 
deduct the sum of £211,000 a year, which is derived from 
investments and other sources than that of annual contribu- 
tions and legacies falling due during the year, otherwise we 
would be supplementing the donations of the present with the 
gifts of past generations. This will reduce the annual income 
of all missionary societies in this country from the gross sum 
of £1,450,000 to £1,239,000, or, in round numbers, to a million 
and a quarter. 

The annual income of the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom is set down by Mr. Gladstone, the ablest financier of the 
day, at one thousand millions (£1,000,000,000) a year; by 
Professor Leone Levi, the most thoughtful and accurate of 
statisticians, at about the same amount, by a different method, 
While making allowance for present depression in trade 
and agriculture, I cannot take a lower figure, when we 
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consider that the sum “ assessed ” for taxation was not less than 
£628,510,199 in the year 1884. The unassessed cannot be 
under £500,000,000. It is allowed by all who have studied the 
subject that the labouring classes have an aggregate income 
equal to that of the classes who are assessed for income-tax. 
What is a million and a quarter to a small nation of thirty- 
seven millions of people with such an income? Every penny 
in the pound of those taxed on income yields nearly two 
millions (£1,990,000) a year, without including the working 
classes, who are as well off with their average income of £83 for 
each family as many of those who pay taxes on their hundreds. 
The large tax of ninety millions for the revenue of the 
country is not oppressive, ¢hirty millions for war expenses is 
little felt, five millions for education is willingly paid, and 
ten millions for the expense of collection is borne as a 
necessary evil. Take these sums for carrying on the affairs of 
this small kingdom, and compare it with the sum spent by the 
professed subjects of the King of heaven for the extension of 
his blessed kingdom over the whole world, and what have we ? 


Total annual income of all classes ‘ . : £1,000,000,000 
“ - - Government. . 90,000,000 
ss » Expenditure for Army and Navy : 30,000,000 
se ‘a a », Education, etc. : 5,000,000 
“ » Cost of Collection . ; ‘ 10,000,000 
~ » Income of Missionary Societies ‘ 1,250,000 


It is enough to make a Christian nation blush in the pre- 
sence of men, and tremble at the thought of the tribunal of God. 

To show what England can do with a light heart for the pro- 
tection of her Empire, or for the assertion of her honour, look 
at what is spent on a few of our wars within this century, in 
addition to our ordinary expenditure for the army and navy : 


The War with France ° from 1793-1815, cost £831,446,000 


The Russian War ° ~. 1854-56 - 69,277,000 
The China War ° - 1856-61 - 6,640,000 
The Abyssinian Expedition ‘a 1866-68 ee 8,600,000 
The Zulu and Transvaal Wars __,, 1879-80 ‘a 4,821,720 
The Egyptian Expedition . ” 1882-85 " 9,418,965 


But by far the most convincing proof of the resources of the 
Christian people of this country, and their ability to increase 
their contributions for missionary objects many-fold, is the 
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enormous sums which are every year accumulating from the 
surplus of the annual income of the people. It shows 
conclusively that, after spending all that they care to expend 
on necessaries, luxuries, and benevolent objects, there is a 
large margin left for hoarding. These accumulations amount 
to the enormous sum of two hundred and thirty millions 
(£230,000,000) annually, according to Professor Leone Levi, 
and according to Mr. Giffen’s estimate, to two hundred and 
forty millions (£240,000,000)—that is to say, 23 or 24 per 
cent., or nearly a fourth part of the entire income of the 
population, is saved yearly, and is laid up by all classes of the 
community, from small sums by millions of the humbler 
classes, to the millions of the rich; but all show a large 
margin of income, from which superabundance a few millions 
could well be spared to extend the kingdom of the Redeemer of 
men. We are thankful to see the evidence of forethought and 
economy in such savings, whether in large or little sums, but 
surely a thank-offering of a few millions could be spared for 
the cause which is so dear to Him, “ Who, though He was 
rich, for our sakes became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be made rich.” Even if only a fourth or sixth part of 
this £240,000,000 belonged to earnest Christian men, a tithe 
of £60,000,000 or £40,000,000 would multiply the means of 
our missionary societies for improving their methods and 
extending their work. 

Another way of looking at this enormous income which 
God has given to our countrymen is to examine the way in 
which it is expended. We find that the largest item of the 
annual bill of fare of our countrymen is for spirituous drinks. 
This, according to the clear and cool calculation of Prof. Leone 
Levi, amounts to seventy-five millions for beer, forty millions 
for spirits, and nine millions for wine; or one hundred and 
twenty-four millions (£124,000,000) in all. He calculates that 
not less than thirteen millions are spent on tobacco, and twelve 
millions and a half on the theatre and other amusements. 

Let our Christian country look at the following :— 


Spent annually on Beer, Spirits, and Wine. £124,000,000 
~ ~ Tobacco and Snuff. , 13,000,000 
~» ~ Amusements , . 12,500,000 


- “ Missions to the Heathen. 1,250,000 
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I may be told that earnest Christian men do not spend 
these large sums in drinking, smoking, and mere amusements, 
and I gladly admit that this is to a large extent true. But 
the admission strengthens my argument. If they do not 
waste their money on what is in most cases useless, and in 
many noxious, they save the more, and can expend the more for 
better purposes; and they have the better health and clearer 
heads for making more than those who waste their substance 
on what are in general, to say the least, needless luxuries, I 
am no enemy to reasonable luxuries and rational amusements, 
but surely those who spend money on these things, or save 
money by denying themselves, could spare a few millions for 
the extension of the kingdom of the Christ of God, and the 
benefit of the heathen who know not the Saviour of men. 

Let no man shelter himself behind the excuse that there are 
so many calls for religious and charitable objects at home. 
We know their importance and amount, but they are no 
hindrance nor excuse for neglecting the duty we owe to our 
Lord, and to save the perishing. Missions to the careless at 
home have originated, and are infinitely strengthened, by the 
reflex influence of Missions to the heathen. I might say 
more, but I have said enough to show the urgent need for a 
new departure in the methods and extent of missionary effort ; 
and more than enough to show that there are ample resources 
in our happy and prosperous country to MULTIPLY THE 
AGENCIES AS WELL AS TO IMPROVE THE METHODS OF MISSION- 
ARY ENTERPRISE. 

Conclusion.—It would be presumption in me to lay down 
rules for the improvement of the methods or for the extension 
of the operations of Missions of the Churches ; but from per- 
sonal experience abroad, and careful study at home, I may 
take the liberty of making one suggestion. 

It is obvious to every one who has thought on the subject, 
that wnity, without uniformity, is absolutely necessary to any 
great triumphs in the Missions of the future. It was always 
desirable, now it is a necessity. The number of missionary 
societies have multiplied to such an extent that every year it 
is becoming more difficult to avoid coming into collision, both 
at home and abroad ; while the waste of money in their man- 
agement at home is great, and the waste of energy abroad is 
grievous. So long as societies were few, and the field practi- 
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cally unoccupied, there was little risk of missionaries interfer- 
ing with one another; but now that there are a few in almost 
all the most inviting fields, many parts are overcrowded, and 
the labourers are elbowing one another, while vast regions are 
left untouched. 

The Church of Rome has an immense advantage in this re- 
spect. A friend who lately visited a large part of the mission 
fields of the world, told me that he could not help admiring, 
and could not avoid being impressed with, the unity of pur- 
pose, along with the diversity of operation, manifested in the 
Missions of that Church, while he could not but mourn over 
their absence in the Missions of Protestants. And let it be 
understood that the fault does not lie with the agents abroad ; 
they very seldom fall out, and they do what they can to prevent 
overcrowding. But if the societies, especially little ones, which 
exist by popular reports, continue to send men to promising 
fields, the danger of collision will be multiplied, and the success 
of God’s work imperilled. 

Another great advantage of unity would be, that some repre- 
sentative body of men could be chosen to act, in certain cir- 
cumstances, in the name of all the missionary societies of the 
country, to whom differences could be referred, and who within 
well-defined lines might be allowed a limited regulative power. 
The Council on Education in India was a practical and most 
encouraging example of the advantage of such a representative 
body. 

In dealing with Government about such cases as Mada- 
gascar or the New Hebrides, what an advantage it would be 
to have a small but influential body of men who could speak 
in the name of all the societies of England, if indeed it might 
not be possible to combine with them all the Protestant 
societies of America and the Continent. Such a combination 
would be of great value also in approaching the kings and 
rulers of heathen states, in the name and with the authority 
of all missionary bodies holding the same creed, while main- 
taining their denominational differences, and thus demonstrate 
the unity of the body of Christ amidst its many diversities. It 
might also, in some cases, enable heathen potentates to distin- 
guish between the kingdom of Christ and the kingdoms of this 
world to which the missionaries severally belong. 
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I refer to only one other subject, which is of great import- 
ance, and cannot be a ground of controversy. That is the 
importance of some combined effort for providing converts in 
all parts of the world with a high-class Christian literature—a 
literature not only of strictly religious books, but books on all 
useful subjects written in a Christian spirit. The need for this 
is much felt in almost every field of missionary labour, but 
specially in India and China. This is a work which cannot 
be done by each society for itself; it must be a united work. 
The Christian Vernacular Society does a good deal in this way 
for India, but almost entirely in school-books and tracts. In 
the one department Dr. Murdoch has done a most valuable work, 
and in the other A.L.O.E. has done noble service ; but school- 
books and tracts, important though they be, are not the food 
for nourishing an intelligent and manly race, strong in them- 
selves and able to influence others. A small society has lately 
been started in Glasgow for providing Christian literature for 
China, and the Religious Tract Society does what it can to aid 
all denominations of missionaries, but its means are limited; 
in fact, the larger portion of its gifts for this object are partly 
derived from profits on its book-trade, by which it supplements 
voluntary contributions. This, with some help from the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, is all that is done, and it is done in 
the way characteristic of our divided weakness, and done to 
comparatively little purpose, and not a little waste of energy, 
from the want of unity and aim. If the Christian Vernacular 
Society were to enlarge its sphere, and aim boldly at providing 
a Christian literature for all Protestant Missions throughout 
the world, it would not only prolong its useful existence, but 
confer an incalculable boon on the Church of Christ. 

Whatever may be thought of these suggestions, let them not 
stand in the way of a careful consideration of the facts to which 
we have called attention in the preceding pages. 


JAMES JOHNSTON. 
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History of the term ‘ Canon. 


Art. VIL—The Canon of the Old Testament, 


tT Greek word for canon («avwy) has an interesting history. 

Its original meaning was a straight rod or ruler. Then, 
as being itself straight, it came to mean something that 
measured or tested straightness in other things, both material 
and immaterial. It stood especially for the norm, or regulat- 
ing principle. Grammatical rules, for example, were called 
“canons.” The monochord used as the basis of musical 
intervals was styled their “canon.” Great epochs in history, 
made to serve in the determination of intermediate dates, 
were entitled “chronological canons.” And in a still more 
pertinent sense, a certain higher class of Greek authors, taken 
collectively, were spoken of as forming a literary canon, that 
is, as furnishing a worthy model of good taste in composition. 
This last usage marks the final stage in one line of development, 
the word going over at this point from an active into a passive 
sense. From being used to measure something, it was used for 
something that had been itself measured, and so had passed into 
the category of approved standards.” Now, if our information 
ceased here, we should infer that the present somewhat extra- 
ordinary technical use of the term canon arose in this way. But 
it is not at all probable, since the word, even in its Greek form, 
has gone through almost precisely the same series of changes in 
biblical and ecclesiastical literature. In the original of the 
apocryphal book of Judith, for instance, where we first find it, 
it is employed in its primitive sense of a straight rod, im- 
properly rendered in the common version “pillar.” In the 
New Testament it twice occurs with the meaning of measure 
or norm,* and in the second of the two passages (2 Cor. x. 13) 
there is already a foreshadowing of the later patristic usage. 
Clement of Rome * still adheres, in general, to the New Testa- 
ment definition ; but Clement of Alexandria,> who speaks of 
the “ canon of truth,” and others of his contemporaries we find 
broadening it to signify, not a single rule alone, but the lead- 
ing fundamental principles governing the Church of Christ. 

1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
2 See Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, s.v. 


3 Gal. vi. 16, “as many as walk by this rule,” 
4 Ad Cor. i. vii. xli, 5 Strom, vi. 15; vii, 16. 
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So, little by little, the word took on the higher meaning of a 
rule of doctrine, a certain correct type of teaching, as over- 
against that which was erroneous or heretical. From this 
point the transfer of the title from the doctrine itself to the 
collection of books supposed to contain it was not far off. 

At first parts of books only, such as came frequently into 
use at church festivals, were referred to as “canonised,’—that 
is, they were understood to form a part of the established law 
and order of the discipleship. The term canon, as applied to the 
Bible as a whole to designate its proper contents, we first 
meet with, about the middle of the fourth century, nearly 
simultaneously in Athanasius’ and in one of the utterances 
of the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 363).? Uncanonical books, by 
which were meant those outside the current catalogue of the 
sacred Scriptures, were declared to have no authority within 
the Church.* Near the same time Amphilochius, bishop of 
Iconium (from A.D. 375), in a list of biblical books imputed to 
him, remarks towards its close: “This should be the most 
correct canon of the divinely inspired Scriptures”* Shortly 
after this period numerous witnesses testify to the common 
adoption of the term in this technical sense, namely, as indi- 
cating the proper measure of the contents of the Bible; and 
since then, to the present day, it has been wellnigh universal. 

By the canon of the Old Testament, then, we desire to be 
understood as meaning those books which, in their collective 
form, properly make up the Old Testament. It should be 
said, however, by way of limitation, that in this paper we 
shall use that most significant word “ properly” almost ex- 
clusively in an historical sense. We propose to treat the 
subject, as far as is well possible, from a purely historical point 
of view. It would be perfectly legitimate, of course, and is 
far more common, to discuss it on a much broader platform. 
There are many persons, indeed, who carelessly employ the 
epithet canonical as though it were necessarily identical with 
genuine and authentic, or with inspired and authoritative. 
But this is really confounding two very dissimilar things, and 
the confusion is to be the more regretted because it is so 


1 Epistole Festales, xxxix. 


2 Patrologia Graeca (ed, Migne, 1857), xxvi. Col. 1456, canon fifty-nine. 
It is given in full by Westcott, Canon of the N. 7'., p. 482 f. 
3 See Westcott, J.c., p. 497. 
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likely to bring what might be a calm, historical inquiry 
largely under the influence of dogmatic considerations. The 
questions we now propose to ourselves are much simpler. 
What books, historically considered, formed the Old Testa- 
ment collection of the Jews? How and when did that col- 
lection originate? When, especially, was it concluded ? Was 
there more than one such final collection? Did it, if but one, 
include within itself the sum of the Hebrew literature of its 
time? It would be, it is true, a quite fair and very practical 
question to debate, among other related questions, on what 
principle books were admitted to the Jewish canon or ex- 
cluded from it, and so what kind of authority, and how much 
of it, is to be allowed to a book we find embraced within the 
Old Testament collection? But we must insist, in the face of 
a very prevalent habit to the contrary, that such questions are 
by no means logically involved in the others. They would 
certainly greatly complicate an inquiry which will be found 
none too easy when carried on purely as an historical one. 

It is admitted on all sides that the Jews had a canon of 
Scriptures, a collection of books, definitely segregated by them 
from all others, and held in peculiar esteem. In seeking to 
answer the question what this canon was, and how it arose, 
two natural and justifiable courses are open to us. We may 
start with the books themselves, and the very distant period 
which the earliest of them represent, carefully tracing, within 
themselves or in contemporaneous literature, any indications 
presupposing or demanding such a collection, and from there 
move downward to the time when there is no longer any 
doubt concerning either the existence or the completed 
contents of it. Or we may begin with a completed and 
acknowledged canon, and from that point move backward 
along the whole course of its development in pursuit of the 
same object. The one method, if. consistently and thoroughly 
applied, is as practicable, and, for all that we can see, as 
scientific, as the other. The special advantages of the latter, 
which we adopt, would seem to be that there is more likeli- 
hood of one’s learning the exact truth in proceeding from the 
clear to the less clear than by reversing the process. The best 
way to discover the actual sources of a river is to follow the 
channel upward till those sources are reached and identified. 
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Nor need that hinder the explorer from carefully noting the 
river's course, whether straight or tortuous, the incoming 
streams which here and there increase its volume, or any 
supposable uncertainty there may be about its real starting- 
point, It might be expected rather, in comparison with other 
methods, to be the one best adapted to facilitate correct con- 
clusions in all these respects. 

We will accordingly make the first century of the Chris- 
tian era our point of departure. It is generally agreed that 
the canon of the Old Testament was closed from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty years before this time, 
Dissentients from this view among biblical scholars and 
critics may be truthfully said to be somewhat rare. Never- 
theless they shall not be overlooked. We do not wish to 
leave anything to mere assumption. It can be shown from 
three wholly independent though mutually complementary 
witnesses, that before the year 1 of our era there was a 
fixed collection, a definite corpus, of highly sacred Old Testa- 
ment books, and that there is every reason to suppose that it 
included all the Old Testament literature now regarded by us 
Protestants as canonical, and that it included only that. Let 
us begin the investigation with the New Testament, which, 
without prejudice to our possibly varying theories of inspira- 
tion, may here be cited simply as credible history on the point 
under review. 

The statement is indubitable, and would be universally ad- 
mitted, that the Old Testament is continually referred to in the 
New as an established and generally recognised body of sacred 
ancient writings. The Master charged his countrymen with 
disobeying what he called the “Scriptures,” nullifying and 
bringing them into disrepute by their traditions; but we do 
not discover that he ever so much as hinted that they did not 
possess them, or had shown any want of care in their preserva- 
tion or transmission. As well to justify his own extraordinary 
claims as to confound the machinations of his enemies, he 
made his appeal severally and collectively to them. Nor do 
we learn that any objection ever arose in his time to such a 
practice, or that there was any dispute whatever among those 
who immediately surrounded him, touching either the latitude 
or the limitation of the list of books so referred to. It was 
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with him and with them, if we may judge from their common 
attitude and usage, not something that was in process, but 
already an entity and an entirety, mutually acknowledged as a 
revered standard of conduct beyond which there was no appeal. 
Besides naming these writings “the Scriptures,” he also called 
them “the Law,” “the Law and the Prophets,” and once “ the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 44), employ- 
ing terms to designate the books in their collective form which 
seem to have been common both in his day and much earlier, 
and actually representing the natural and historical division 
and sequence of their several constituent parts. It is the same 
peculiar threefold distribution—I do not say title—of the 
books that we find in the earliest extra-biblical reference to 
the Old Testament collection about two centuries before.’ 

What was true of the recorded words of the Master was no 
less true of all New Testament writers. The Old Testament 
was almost their sole literary dependence. There is no prin- 
cipal phase of its teachings, ceremonial, ethical, or spiritual, 
which they do not take up and adapt to their new conditions. 
There is scarcely one of its great characters who is not vividly 
reproduced in person or doctrine. One of the most recent 
books treating of the subject of Old Testament quotations in 
the New reckons their number at about six hundred.” But 
this makes no account of a multitude of passages which have 
simply taken on the familiar colouring of the ancient Scriptures 
without directly citing them. It is not too much to say that 
the whole warp of the New Testament is borrowed from the 
Old. The golden woof only is Christian. “ Novum in vetere 
latet : vetus in novo patet.” Jesus, it will be remembered, said : 
“Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. v. 17). 

The only books of the Old Testament not expressly quoted 
in the New seem to be Judges, Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Canticles, Lamentations, Obadiah, and Jonah. 
To the contents of several of these, moreover, there are such 


1 Ecclus. Prologue. It is surprising that so good a scholar as our friend 
Dr. Briggs should translate the rav GAAwv trarpiwv BiBdiwv here, afterwards 
changed by the writer himself to ra Aowra trav BiBXiwv, by *‘ other books of 
our fathers,” and then proceed to draw the inference from it that an inde- 
finite number of writings is referred to, Biblical Study, p. 131, foot-note. 

2 Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, New York, 1884. 
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specific allusions as to lead us to suppose that they were not 
only well known, but held in equal honour with the rest.’ 
The only reason, probably, why they are not more particularly 
mentioned is, that it did not fall in with any writer’s special 
line of thought to refer tothem. There is certainly no evi- 
dence that a single book of our present list was intentionally 
omitted by New Testament writers, or that they were in the 
least influenced in their actions by the discussions that, to a 
limited extent, were going on among the rabbins of their time 
respecting the ethical character of some of them. This is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that, while in the very small num- 
ber of books they do not quote there are some that never came 
into such discussion, there are others, like Ecclesiastes,” cited, 
it would appear, in both Gospel and Epistles that were most 
hotly discussed. Their whole treatment of the matter, in short, 
is thoroughly informal. No attempt is ever made by them to 
catalogue the sacred writings. It is extremely doubtful whether 
they even knew that they had failed to notice some of them, to 
say nothing of colluding to do so. If, accordingly, it can be 
proved from other sources that certain books not cited by them 
actually formed a part of the collection of their day, the most 
of which they do cite, then their simple failure informally to 
cite these few cannot fairly be used to prove that they rejected 
them from the list, or that they considered the canon of the 
Old Testament to be in a state of flux. 

But this is not all. There is positive evidence from another 
quarter that the New Testament writers looked upon their col- 
lection of Scriptures as a unique, and for the time complete, 
collection. It is well known that the Bible of their time was 
no longer the Hebrew. More than two centuries before 
Hebrew had altogether ceased to be vernacular in Palestine. 
Nor was their Bible Aramaic, although a few scholars have 
recently risked such an hypothesis.* There were, it is true, 
oral targums in Aramaic current in these times. They were 

1 This is at least true of Judges (cf. Heb. xi. 32 f.); of Ruth (the genea- 
logy, Matt. i.); of Jonah (Matt. xii. 39-41); of Chronicles (Luke xi. 51), 
and possibly of Esther (? Rev. xi. 10); while Lamentations may well have 
been included in the many clear references to Jeremiah. 

2 Cf. Rom. iii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 29. 

3 Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge der Juden, pp. 5-10, 330 f.; Bubl, 


Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel, etc. (Wien, 1873); Alttest Citate im N. 
Test. (Wien, 1878). 
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employed in the synagogues, and were absolutely necessary to 
an intelligent popular participation in the synagogue services. 
But there is no evidence that any targum existed in a written 
form before that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, which arose 
about the year A.D. 150. The written Bible of the first cen- 
tury, and for a considerable period before and after, was in the 
Greek language ; that is, it was the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament known as the Septuagint. By far the largest portion 
of the six hundred quotations made from the ancient Scriptures 
by New Testament writers were made directly, verbatim et 
literatim, from this Alexandrian version. It had been in cir- 
culation already two centuries when Christ was born, and had 
come to be held in high esteem by the Jews of Palestine, and 
of the wide dispersion, as, from the first, it had been so 
esteemed by those of the Egyptian metropolis. To such an 
extent was it employed by the early Christians in their debates 
with their Jewish neighbours, that the latter became singularly 
suspicious of it, as though somehow it had been unfairly won 
over to the Christian side of the argument. They accordingly 
had a new version made, the slavishly literal one of Aquila, to 
take its place (cir. A.D. 150). Now, in connection with this 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament which practically 
was the Bible of Christ, his apostles, and the early Church 
generally, there were to be found, not simply the so-called 
canonical books, but, side by side with them, quite a number 
of others, which we term “apocryphal.” They were religious 
works by Jewish authors of repute, some of them, like 
Ecclesiasticus, the Book of Wisdom, and the First Book of 
Maccabees, of a very high order of merit, approaching in some 
parts so near to the biblical in their general style and spirit, 
that many persons, even in our own day, fail to discover much 
difference between them. These works, as we have no reason 
to doubt, were uniformly bound up with the canonical, circu- 
lated just as freely as they, were well known in their con- 
tents, and must have been held in no little regard by the 
ordinary Bible reader and expounder of that day. Judging 
from extant manuscripts and editions of the Septuagint, there 
was nothing whatever to distinguish externally a canonical 
book from a so-called uncanonical in this Bible of the first 
century. First Esdras, it is likely, preceded, as it now does, 
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the Book of Ezra, and the Wisdom of Solomon and of Sirach 
followed, in a natural order, Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon. This being the case, it is to be noted as a remark- 
able fact—a fact, moreover, which is admitted to be such on 
all sides—that not one of these dozen or more books, or parts 
of books, is ever quoted by our Lord or his disciples, or the 
least notice taken of them as standard Jewish literature. 

It is admitted that in the Epistle of Jude there is a state- 
ment concerning Enoch and a certain prophecy of his which 
harmonises with what is said of him in the psewdepigraphical 
Book of Enoch, although, for aught we know, both Jude and 
the Book of Enoch—which do not differ so very much from 
one another in age—may have been alike dependent for it on 
acommon oral tradition.’ And in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews the thought has such a colouring as to lead some to 
suppose that the thrilling history of the Maccabzan heroes 
is floating vaguely before the mind of the writer. But it 
must not be overlooked that the Book of Enoch did not at 
that time, or ever afterward, form any part of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament, properly speaking, much less of 
the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament. Nor will any 
one assert that the reference to the Maccabees, if there be 
one, is anything more than an obscure recognition of their 
sufferings and heroism, which, as matters of actual occurrence, 
no one would be supposed to call in question then or since. 
There is no history of the distant past better accredited than 
that of the First Book of Maccabees. Still, of this history, 
there is no actual citation; whether there be any allusion to 
it is extremely questionable. 

Moreover, this peculiar attitude of the New Testament 
writers toward their Greek Bible, and their nice discrimination 
among the books of which it was made up, attracts our atten- 
tion the more from the fact that it was far enough from being 
that of the apostolic and early Church fathers. No sooner do 
we pass beyond the bounds of the New Testament than we 
discover at once a wide-spread recognition and citation of the 
apocryphal books, and that without much reference to their 
relative value. Not only so, but we find men of the highest 


1 See my Apocrypha, p. 665 f.; and cf. Gardiner, The Old and New 
Testaments, etc. (New York, 1885), p. 276 ff. 
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standing in the Church applying to them terms which other- 
wise were especially reserved for what they, par excellence, 
styled “ Holy Scriptures.” 

How is this attitude of the New Testament writers toward 
the apocryphal literature of their times, so conspicuous by 
contrast with even the Christian writers who immediately 
followed them, to be accounted for? Certainly on no theory 
of expurgation. From the men to whom we should look for 
such expurgation, had it taken place—that is, the early Church 
fathers,—we might expect something very different, if they 
had ventured to give any colouring of their own to the New 
Testament books. 

There is but one fair conclusion consequently to be drawn 
from this noteworthy fact : the New Testament writers, one 
and all, regarded those books of the Old Testament which we 
call canonical as being in a different category from the 
. apocryphal with which they were associated. To what degree 
and in what precise sense they so regarded them, it is not 
necessary for our purpose to determine. The acknowledged 
fact is sufficient. They freely quoted the one class, treated 
them, as we have said, as the very warp which made with 
their golden woof one fabric, while from the other list, in a 
mere literary respect scarcely less attractive, they selected, 
they accepted, nothing. It is clear, although as a mere 
technical term it could have had no force for them, that the 
idea of a canon, at least historically considered, must have 
been already operative. 

There existed for them an evident line of demarcation, 
separating into two classes their national literature. They had 
no disposition to transgress even here the ancient statute 
which forbade the removal of landmarks which they of old 
time had set in their inheritance (Deut. xix. 14). We 
say nothing now of the bearing of this circumstance on 
questions of inspiration, of genuineness, or of authenticity. 
But on the question of the contents of the so-called canon of 
the Old Testament,-what it included, when it was concluded, 
it has a most important bearing. It must never be overlooked 
that the broad current of history which floated down such 
masses of literary stuff, good and bad, from pre-Christian times, 
parted at this point, and through the clear-cut channel of the 
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New Testament books, a channel as definitely marked as that 
of its own Jordan, there set alone this single and unique 
stream from Palestine. 

A second witness whom we would cite for the fact of the 
completion of the Old Testament collection before the first 
century A.D. is Philo, a contemporary of Christ and his 
apostles. He was born of priestly ancestry at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, about B.c. 20, and made that city ever afterward his 
home. He was a representative character among his country- 
men there, brother of their president, and himself honoured by 
them with important trusts. He was also a voluminous author, 
and his works were mostly on biblical topics. In fact, his 
one great aim in life seems to have been to discover and 
emphasise any points of harmony there might be between the 
Scriptures and Greek philosophy. Unfortunately, in his case, 
it was an unfair effort to make the Scriptures what they were 
not, in order to accommodate them to current opinions and 
theories, and, like all such compromises in human history, 
proved a signal failure. On the Greeks, whom his reasoning 
was especially intended to affect, its influence was inconsider- 
able; on thinking Jews who adopted his views, it was disas- 
trous. If, for example, the Mosaic law could, with Philo, be 
understood and interpreted allegorically, why could it not, with 
the luxurious Greeks, be kept allegorically @ 

Philo nowhere refers to the Old Testament collection as a 
whole ; a work heretofore ascribed to him, in which this is done, 
having been recently shown, with great probability, to be from 
another and a considerably later pen.' His citations of indi- 
vidual books, however, and his other less direct references to 
them, under titles and in terms showing that he regarded them 
as forming a distinct and peculiarly sacred class, are most 
abundant. The only books not so referred to are claimed to be 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and the five so-called megilloth (i.e. Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). By comparing 


1 De Vita Contemplativa. Cf. Lucius, Die Therapeuten, ete., Strassb. 
1880. 

2 We are still largely dependent for a searching examination of Philo’s 
works, with respect to this matter, on Hornemann (Observationes ad Illus- 
trationem Doctrine de Canone V. 7’. ex Philone. Copenhagen, 1775), a full 
abstract of whose work appears in Eichhorn’s Hinleitung in d. A. T. i. 


Hornemann, however, overlooks the fact that Philo (ii. 525, ed. Mangey) 
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this list with those found to be apparently unrecognised in the 
informal references of the New Testament writers, we find that 
only two of them, Lamentations and Esther, are the same, and 
the former of these may, in both instances, well have been 
tacitly included in the frequent citations of Jeremiah’s pro- 
phecy. 

It is to be borne in mind, moreover, that Philo’s citations, 
like those of the New Testament, are quite incidental, and 
made solely with the purpose of gaining support from them for 
his own positions. He never sets out to give a complete list, 
or even a general description, of the books of which the Old 
Testament was in his day composed. Consequently, we have 
no right to say that his simple failure to adduce a book is proof 
that he was not acquainted with it, or rejected it from the list, 
especially if it can be shown that such book did actually form 
a part of this unique collection in his day. Siegfried, of whom 
Professor Strack says that he is the scholar most thoroughly 
acquainted with Philo (“bedeutendste Philokenner”) in our 
day, declares that the canon of this Alexandrian writer was 
essentially the same as our own.’ 

But this is only the positive side of the argument. Philo, as 
we have said, was an Alexandrian Jew. His Bible, like that 
of the New Testament writers, was, in form, the Septuagint. 
It was from this that he uniformly quoted. It has been 
seriously questioned whether he knew Hebrew at all. He was 
indubitably well acquainted with the apocryphal literature 
which formed no inconsiderable part of the current Alexandrian 
roll of the Scriptures. He occasionally appropriates single 
thoughts and expressions from them. But quote them, alle- 
gorise them, as he was accustomed to allegorise the Scriptures 
proper, or attempt to maintain his peculiar views by them, he 
never does. One would suppose that no books were better 
suited to his purpose than were, for example, Ecclesiasticus, or 
the Book of Wisdom. Some have even maintained, though 
without finding wide acceptance for the theory, that Philo him- 
self wrote the Book of Wisdom. Still, so far from ascribing to 
cited Chronicles (see Herzfeld, Geschichte d. Volkes Is., iii. p. 96) in its Greek 
translation. Philo cites but two of the Minor Prophets, but the twelve were 
obviously regarded as one book (see Ecclus. xlix. 10). 


1 See s.v. “Kanon d. Alten Testaments” in Herzog’s Encyk., 2te Aufl. 
Cf. Siegfried, Philo, als Ausleger d. A. 7T., Halle, 1875, p. 161. 
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these books the least authority, he does not even pay them the 
honour which he accords to a Plato, Solon, Hippocrates, and 
other Greek authors, from whom he often borrows long pas- 
sages.' To the other Scriptures, however, he habitually applied 
such terms as the “Oracles,” the “Sacred Writings,” the 
“Prophetic Word.” Their writers he styled “ Prophets,” 
“ Hierophants.” 

Such epithets, whatever else they may indicate as to Philo’s 
estimate of the authority of the Scriptures, do certainly show, 
what is more important for our present purpose, that he regarded 
them as a peculiarly distinct class, an exclusive, an already old, 
and a highly revered library of works, to which, by universal 
consent, appeal might be taken in reasoning on the topics of 
which they treated. This collection was with him, as with 
the writers of the New Testament, nothing new, but a sacred 
inheritance from the past. To both alike, if we have any right 
to draw inferences from their uniform conduct, it was so fixed 
in its limits, and so far recognised as an authoritative standard, 
that these things had long since ceased to be with them mat- 
ters of discussion. They were the “Holy Scriptures” to the 
Jews, not only of Palestine, but of the wide dispersion ; the 
highest ethical and religious resource and the unquestioned 
arbiter in debate. 

Our third witness to the Jewish canon in the first century is 
Flavius Josephus. He was born of wealthy and distinguished 
parentage in Jerusalem, A.D. 37 or 38. While still a youth he 
joined the sect of the Pharisees, and in his twenty-sixth year 
was sent by his countrymen on an embassy to Rome. Two 
years later, being drawn, contrary to his better judgment, into 
a revolt against the Romans, and appointed governor of 
Galilee, he was made prisoner by Vespasian. A little later, 
however, on the latter’s becoming Emperor, he was set at 
liberty, and taking up his residence at Rome, he devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits under the especial patronage of the 
Flavian dynasty. 

The language in which Josephus wrote was Greek, though 
not exclusively so. His work on the Jewish Wars first ap- 
peared in Aramaic, and was afterwards translated into Greek 
by its author. The Jewish Antiquities, a history of the Jewish 


1 So Hornemann quoted by Eichhorn, as above. 
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people down to the year A.D. 66, was, for the most part, culled 
from the Old Testament, together with the additions of the 
Septuagint, and appeared about a.p. 94. Six years later ap- 
peared his Autobiography, in which, with considerable haste 
and heat, he sought to justify, against the accusations of one 
Justus of Tiberias, his attitude towards the Romans in the 
rebellion of 66. A fourth work, and most probably the only 
other authentic production of Josephus, was his apology for 
Judaism, published under the title, Against Apion. According 
to so competent an authority as Emil Schiirer,' it is a “ careful 
and conscientious work ;” and it is here that we find by far 
the most important testimony of this century to the Jewish 
canon. It is all the more valuable that it is spontaneously 
given, and, as we have reason to believe, unaffected by any 
peculiar colouring of dogma or passion. 

His object is to set forth the trustworthiness of the Hebrew 
history, as documentarily supported, in contrast with the works 
of Greek authors. He affirms that the Hebrews had, what the 
Greeks liad not, public records, and that they had taken special 
pains to make these records correct. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were behind even the Egyptians and Babylonians 
in this respect. “We must yield,” he says (i. 5), “as it re- 
gards language and eloquence of composition ; but we shall 
give them no such preference as it respects the truthfulness of 
ancient history, and, least of all, as to that part which concerns 
the affairs of our several countries.” He states, what we all 
know to be true, that among the Hebrews, as also among the 
Babylonians and Pheenicians, the matter of recording and per- 
petuating a correct history had been committed to the prophets 
and priests of the nation, by whom, he declares, such history 
had been written “with the utmost accuracy.” Then occurs, 
two sections later (i. 8), the famous passage, which, although so 
familiar, is worthy of being quoted in full :— 

“For we have not myriads of books among us, contradicting 
and out of harmony with one another, but twenty-two books 
only, containing the records of all past times, and justly con- 
fided in as divine. . . . Moreover, of these, five are from Moses, 
containing his laws, together with what had been handed down 
concerning the origin of mankind as far as to his own decease. 


1 Herzog’s Encyk., 2te Aufl., s.v. ‘ Josephus.” 
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This interval of time was little short of three thousand years. 
But as it concerns the time from Moses’ decease to the reign 
of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, the 
prophets who followed Moses wrote what took place in their 
times in thirteen books ; while the four remaining books con- 
tain hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human life. 
True it is, that since the time of Artaxerxes, our history has 
been recorded in detail, but it has not been thought worthy of 
a like confidence with the former, because there has been no 
exact succession of prophets. Now it is evident from what we 
do, how trustworthy we hold our own writings. For albeit so 
many ages have already passed, no man has ventured to either 
add anything to them, take anything from them, or to make 
any change in them. It has been implanted rather in all Jews, 
as soon as ever they are born, both to regard them as teach- 
ings of God, and to abide by them, yea, if need be, gladly to die 
in their behalf.” 

Now, one of the first things that occurs to us we read this 
testimony is, that it fixes, by positive statement, that which, 
from the attitude of New Testament writers, and of Philo, we 
had all along been Jed to infer, that the Old Testament collec- 
tion at this time was not only a peculiarly unique and carefully 
limited one, but that it had been brought to a formal conclu- 
sion a long time previous to the period we have been con- 
sidering. A second thing that is especially noticeable is that 
Josephus is engaged in no dispute concerning the canon. What 
he has to say upon it is introduced as a matter of secondary 
importance in a plain narrative of events, which he assumes to 
be well known and universally admitted among his compatriots 
in all lands. So little concerned is he lest his statement on 
this point should be called in question, that he does not even 
pause to nume the canonical books, but thinks it sufficient to 
indicate them by their number. Is it possible for us to deter- 
mine what those books were? By far the larger proportion 
of them, certainly, from his own use of them as authorities in 
other works of his which, as we have said, are almost exclu- 
sively based on these very Scriptures. Along with Moses, he 
especially names Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Jonah, 
Nahum, Haggai, Zechariah, as prophets; says Joshua was kept 
among the temple archives ; puts the Book of Kings on a level 
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in authority with the first of Moses, and calls the Psalms as 
well “psalms of God” as “ psalms of David.” The only books 
of our present list, in short, which he fails to indicate specifi- 
cally either by name or contents, are these four: Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Job. Two of them, it will be 
noticed, are books that are directly ascribed in the Bible to 
Solomon. Josephus knows and speaks of Solomon as a writer, 
though without indicating what he wrote.’ 

On the other hand, it is interesting to observe that the only 
two books of our present canon to which no reference is made 
in either Philo or the New Testament—Lamentations and 
Esther—are expressly adduced by Josephus (A ntig. x. 5. 1), the 
latter even marking for him the terminus ad quem of the sacred 
literature. The testimony of the two preceding witnesses is 
thus nicely supplemented and made formally complete. Mark 
that these witnesses are conspicuously independent of one 
another. They represent as many great religious and social 
classes among the Jews of the first century. Their testimony 
is evidently incidental and perfectly free. Collusion among 
them was impossible, yet they one and all hold the same atti- 
tude towards the ancient Scriptures. They all evidently look 
upon the collection as one long before finished, two of them 
directly stating that this was the case, and declaring that 
nothing had been since added to it. Among them they make 
use in the way of incidental quotation only, and with no 
polemic aim, as far as the canon is concerned, of every book of 
our present list without exception. 

Are we at liberty then to question that they mean just those 
books, and that those, and those only, made up what they un- 
derstood by the “Holy Scriptures,” the “Oracles” of God, 
which are “justly confided in as divine”? The great mass of 
biblical critics and scholars, old and new, and of all shades of 
theological belief, promptly answer “ No.” Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Oehler, Dillmann, and Strack are one in this respect with 
Ewald, De Wette, Bleek, Herzfeld, Bloch, and a host of others 
almost equally well known as representatives of biblical learn- 
ing in modern times. To so large an extent is this the case 
that such exceptions as those of Oeder, Corrodi, and Semler 


! Cf. Hornemann or Eichhorn, as cited above. 
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among the earlier, and Haneberg, Graetz, and some others! 
among the later, critics may be looked upon as comparatively 
solitary. Let us look, by way of example, at the objections 
of Graetz, and how he supports them. He has been over- 
whelmingly refuted, among others, by Bloch? and Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright.* 


Josephus reckons the number of Old Testament books at 
twenty-two—that is, as most suppose, counting the Pentateuch 
(5), Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
the Minor Prophets, Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles, Esther, Job (the 
13 historical), Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles (4), 
Ruth, it is inferred, was reckoned as one with Judges, Lamen- 
tations with Jeremiah, and Nehemiah with Ezra. These com- 
binations are common, as in Origen’s catalogue, and others,‘ the 
last one reaching even to the twelfth century of ourera. Ruth 
and Lamentations, however, in other lists, as that of the Tal- 
mud, which followed doubtless the oldest tradition, were put 
among the Hagiography as separate books, so making the whole 
number twenty-four, instead of twenty-two, as Josephus does. 
As Strack and others have shown, the peculiar order of the Old 
Testament books as given by Josephus was probably due, first, 
to the influence of the Septuagint version ; but, secondly, and 


1 It was scarcely to be expected that we should find Dr. Briggs giving his 
influence in favour of so extraordinary and poorly supported a theory (Bib. 
Study, p. 129). But Graetz seems to him ‘ to come nearer the mark in ex- 
cluding the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes from the list of Josephus.” On 
the following page Dr. Briggs cites Zunz also as saying: ‘‘ Neither Philo 
nor Josephus impart to us an authentic list of the sacred writings.” From 
the connection in Dr. Briggs’ book in which this citation is made, the im- 
pression is carried that Zunz did not regard the lists of Philo and Josephus 
as trustworthy. Nothing is further, however, from the thought of this 
“eminent Jewish scholar.” He meant to say, simply, that neither of these 
men attempted an exact list of the sacred writings (Gottesdienstliche Vortrége 
der Juden, p. 18 f.), which is certainly quite true, and serves to enhance, 
rather than to diminish, the value of their incidental references. When Dr. 
Briggs admits, a little further on, ‘‘ We doubt not that the canon of the 
Palestinian Jews received its latest addition, by common consent, not later 
than the time of Judas Maccabeus, and no books of later composition were 
added afterward,” he practically admits what he seems to dispute just before. 
It is that canon to which we understand that Philo, the New Testament 
writers, and Josephus refer, since it was unquestionably to them a closed 
collection, and which had the no less clear, though indirect, support of the 
Talmud and the most important witnesses of sub-apostolic times. 

* Studien zur Geschichte d. Sammlung d. althebriischen Literatur (Erste 
Aufl., Leipz. 1875), pp. 21-36. 

3 The Book of Koheleth (Lond. 1883), pp. 458-462. 

4 Cf. Jerome's Prologus Galeatus in Libros Regum. 
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perhaps chiefly, judging from the context in which the passage 
stands, to his desire to emphasise and establish the high char- 
acter of the historical writings of the Jews. He classifies the 
prophets among the historians, as it was, and is, usual with the 
Jews, vice versa, to regard their historians as prophets. 

Graetz, now,' disputes the position that Josephus reckoned 
Job among the historical books. His trouble, however, is evi- 
dently less with Job than with Ecclesiastes and Canticles, 
which, according to him, were not fully admitted to the canon 
at all until the Second Synod of Jamnia, a.D. 118. Hence 
he denies that Josephus in his list of twenty-two books in- 
cluded these two. Hence also he is obliged to say, to find 
some ground for his position, that Josephus could not have 
reckoned Job among the historical books, but among the 
Hagiography. Ruth he regarded as history, and this book, 
as well as Lamentations, was separately counted, thus making 
out the full number he gives, without the two disputed and 
later canonised. 

It is not strange that Graetz stands almost entirely isolated 
in this hypothesis. He has no more reason for excluding Job 
from Josephus’ list of historical books than some others which 
he admits to that list, and even less reason. He has no 
reason, except his own theory, for classing it among the books 
said by Josephus to contain “ hymns to God and precepts for 
the conduct of human life.” It does not answer the description. 
Either the Book of Job, which is quoted by Philo as one of the 
sacred collection, forms one of the thirteen historical books 
enumerated by Josephus, or else it found no place in his list 
at all. Both Ecclesiastes and Canticles do answer to his de- 
scription of what was contained in the third division of the 
canon; Job most emphatically does not. But, further, the 
enumeration which Josephus makes of the Old Testament 
books, is, as we have said, no idiosyncracy of his. It 
was also that of Origen,? who moreover gives the Hebrew 
name of each book, and makes out his twenty-two by uniting 
Ruth to Judges, and Lamentations to Jeremiah, as we have 
supposed Josephus did. It was the enumeration and the 
precise combination of Jerome, who, be it observed, avowedly 


1 Koheleth (Leipz. 1871), Anhang i. 
2 Eusebius, Hist. He. vi. 25. 
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followed, in so doing, the authority of the Septuagint. As far 
as the position of Ruth, next to Judges, and Lamentations 
next to Jeremiah, is concerned, it has, too, the support of the 
catalogue of Melito, bishop of Sardis, who, during his residence 
in Palestine, had the best of opportunities for learning the 
contents of the Palestinian canon. There need be consequently 
no hesitation in accepting what is acknowledged to be a very 
general consensus of biblical scholars, that Josephus, in his 
twenty-two books, had in mind the books which now make up 
the Old Testament of our Protestant Bibles.’ 

But what of certain disputed books, concerning which so 
much is heard in some quarters?” and what of an Alexandrian 
canon in distinction from the Palestinian? It is admitted 
that there was a controversy in the Jewish Rabbinical schools 
of the first century concerning three books, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, and, to a limited extent, Proverbs. But the character 
and the limits of it have been greatly exaggerated, and even 


1 Bloch (/.c., p. 29 f.) has sufficiently shown the untenableness of the 
theory of the Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Haneberg, who maintains that 
Chronicles, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah formed no part of the canon of 
Josephus, as Miiller (Belehrungen vom Kanon d. A. 7’. (Leipz. 1774, p. 12) 
refuted the same hypothesis when advanced by Oeder (Halle, 1771, Freye 
Untersuchungen, etc.) a hundred years ago. It has been said by some, 
however, that Josephus in this famous passage expresses merely his own 
private opinion on the subject of the Old Testament books. But this is just 
what Josephus disclaims doing. He testifies to what was generally credited 
or discredited by his countrymen ; had become, in fact, a sort of second 
nature with them. Samuel Davidson (7'he Canon of the Bible, Lond. 1877, 
p. 57), while admitting (p. 34) that the list of Josephus agrees with our 
present canon, and that Josephus is not giving his own private opinions 
merely, still seeks to depreciate the importance of his testimony by saying 
that it is “ prcbably expressed in exaggerated terms, and hardly tallies with 
his use of Third Esdras in preference to the canonical Ezra.” And still 
further, he goes on to say that Josephus’ “authority is small ;” that “ one 
who believed that Esther was the youngest book in the canon, who looked 
upon Ecclesiastes as Solomon’s [this seems to be unfairly charged against 
Josephus] and Daniel as an exile production, cannot be trusted implicitly.” 
We are far from trusting Josephus implicitly. His false view of the time 
when Esther was composed appears to have been shared by the Septuagint. 
It is true that he largely used our First Book of Esdras in his Antiquities, and 
as I have elsewhere shown (in my Apocrypha, p. 69 f.), probably, because 
it was written in much smoother Greek. This did not hinder him, however, 
from sometimes correcting its errors, or occasionally leaving it for the more 
accurate narrative of the canonical book. Besides, none of these things 
affect, in the least, the competence of Josephus to testify on the current 
opinions and practices of his countrymen, especially when supported by 
other unimpeachable witnesses of his own and subsequent times. 

* Principally from Samuel Davidson and Graetz, whose vagaries have 
been accorded too much honour by Prof. Briggs, Biblical Study, p. 130. 
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misrepresented. No one thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject will be disposed to call in question the statement of 
Wright, who says:' “ The matter in dispute was not whether 
these books should be received for the first time into the 
canon of Scripture, but whether, having been admitted into 
the canon at an earlier date, they had properly been so 
admitted, and whether there was not sufficient proof from 
internal evidence to justify their exclusion from the canon.” 

Or the even more explicit statement of Strack :* “ Objections 
to the canon of the twenty-four holy books [that is, of the 
Talmud list, the twenty-two of Josephus] were never made in 
sober earnest in ancient Judaism. Nor were books once 
adopted honestly called in question, or any effort whatever 
made subsequently to adopt a book . . . not already adopted.” 
In all their discussions, “the question was not concerning the 
reception of new books, nor the enlargement of the canon, nor 
even concerning the exclusion of a book on the ground of any 
critical question at all; but simply because some individual 
scholar gave reasons, derived from their contents, for the exclu- 
sion of one book or another, already long before adopted, but 
without any practical result following from it. On many 
accounts these discussions make the impression that objections 
were raised for the sole purpose of having them refuted ; in 
other words, to exercise themselves, on the one hand, in hair- 
splitting ; on the other, to show that the authority of the holy 
books was absolutely secure. It follows from no passage that 
there was ever any uncertainty in the religious consciousness 
of the people concerning the canonicity of a single one of the 
twenty-four books.” 

Quite too much, accordingly, has been made of these in- 
tellectual conflicts of the finical rabbis. They justify no such 
conclusions as have been based upon them. If such discus- 
sions served to show that there was no generally recognised 
canon of Old Testament books at that time, it would equally 
show that there never has been one; since there never has 
been a time when such discussions were not rife concerning 
individual books of the Bible, especially some of those im- 
pugned in the rabbinical schools of the first century. 

But did the Alexandrian Jews recognise the same books 
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as canonical which were so regarded by their Palestinian 
brethren? It has been disputed by some, but on grounds 
which can be shown to be wholly insufficient. Davidson, for 
example, says: “The Alexandrian canon differed from the 
Palestinian. The Greek translation, commonly called the 
Septuagint, contains some later productions which the Pales- 
tinian Jews did not adopt, not only from their aversion to 
Greek literature generally, but also the recent origin of the 
books, perhaps also their want of prophetic sanction. The 
closing line of the third part’ in the Alexandrian canon was 
more or less fluctuating—capable of admitting recent writings 
under the garb of old names and histories, or embracing reli- 
gious subjects; while the Palestinian collection was pretty 
well determined, and all but finally settled. The judgment 
of the Alexandrians was freer than that of their brethren in 
the mother country. They had even separated, in a measure, 
from the latter, by erecting a temple at Leontopolis; and their 
enlargement of the canon was another step of divergence.” * 
But this, as far as the canon is concerned, is pure hypo- 
thesis, for which not a shadow of valid reason is given, 
except one, proving on closer examination to be only a shadow. 
The Alexandrian Jews did compose and publish quite a num- 
ber of semi-religious books, which they unhesitatingly joined to 
their Greek translation of the Bible, and put in circulation 
with it; but that they ever regarded either the translation or 
the books associated with it as canonical in any proper sense 
is wholly incapable of proof. It has been often asserted, and 
by constant repetition has gained a currency and qguasi-autho- 
rity that are wholly undeserved. Such a thing as a distinc- 
tively Alexandrian canon of the Holy Scriptures never, in 
fact, existed. The first condition of such a canon is that it 
be of the nature of a close and strictly guarded collection, 
which this Greek library, of which the Septuagint translation 
of the canonical books was the nucleus, never was. It was 
not only open, but open, as far as we can see, to almost every- 
thing that offered itself, from the Book of Wisdom to the 
Book of Tobit, Susanna, and the extravagant Additions to 
1 As I have noted above, the apocryphal books, as far as we can judge 
from extant manuscripts, were scattered among other books of the Old 


Testament in the LXX. 
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Esther and Daniel. That these productions were held in no 
little esteem is undeniable; that they were held in equal 
esteem with the Hebrew books of the Old Testament collec- 
tion cannot be sustained by a single witness; on the contrary, 
can be disproved as well by several direct witnesses as by 
many other important considerations. 

There is, for instance, the vacillation of manuscripts of the 
LXX. There is no one form in which they appear, either as 
it respects the order of books, or their number. The Alexan- 
drine manuscript, so called, not only contains a nuruober of 
books not found in the Vatican, as the four books of Maccabees 
and the Prayer of Manasses; but the books that are common 
to both are found in a different sequence. This fact, cited by 
Frankel,’ Strack,? and others, as evidence that the Alex- 
andrian Jews did not look upon the Septuagint version as 
canonical, seems in itself wellnigh decisive. How could they 
have looked upon a list of books as canonical for which 
they neither offered, nor, as far as we know, attempted to 
offer, any fixed recension? We might almost as well apply 
that term to a modern Sunday-school library. Divergence 
is one thing; independence is quite another. It is true that 
the Jews of Egypt built a temple of their own at Leontopolis, 
where, until the time of Vespasian, they continued to maintain 
services, had their own priests, Levites, and landed property. 
Their council of seventy elders was only second in influence 
to that of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem; but it was second, 
and was always acknowledged to be so. From Jerusalem 
the regularly recurring national festivals were heralded with 
astronomical exactness. The high priest at Jerusalem ever 
remained, for the entire dispersion, the sovereign representative 
of Jewish national dignity and religion. The Sanhedrin at. 
Jerusalem was the last court of appeal from supposed unjust 
decisions in the synagogues, whether on the Nile, the 
Euphrates, or the Tiber.® 

Then notice the practice of prominent Alexandrians—and 
of all Alexandrians, so far as we have information—when it 
came to the point of the comparative value of the Palestinian 
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collection and their version with its additions. Philo, as we 
have seen, while well acquainted with the apocryphal litera- 
ture, and while holding, as his works show, peculiar, and not 
strictly orthodox, views on the subject of inspiration, depends 
solely on the books of the Palestinian canon for incidental 
proof-texts, and to them alone applies such epithets as the 
“Oracles,” the “Prophetic Word.” The author of the 
Second Book of Esdras, himself doubtless an Alexandrian Jew, 
in the legend of Ezra, which he dresses up in Greek for the 
delectation of his countrymen of that metropolis, carefully 
discriminates between the twenty-four books of the Hebrew 
canon and the apocryphal ones accompanying them. The one 
class was to be published openly, that the worthy and 
unworthy alike might read. The others were to be given out 
with judgment, and only to such as had wisdom to use them 
aright.’ 

Josephus, it would seem, made use almost entirely of the 
Septuagint, and, when he chose so to do, of some of the 
apocryphal books. But no modern writer on the canon could 
have distinguished between them more intelligently than he 
has done. 

It is especially in place to cite here the translator of the 
Wisdom of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus. He writes from Egypt, 
and for Egyptian Jews. In making an apology in his preface 
for the imperfections of his work, a translation of a Hebrew 
book into the Greek language, which book in its Greek form 
was to take a prominent position in the current Bible, he 
incidentally expresses his comparative estimate of the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures. “ Let me entreat you now,” he says, 
“to read it [his translation] with favour and attention, and to 
be indulgent, in that where, perchance, with all the care 
bestowed on the translation, we may seem to have failed in 
some words. For what was originally uttered in Hebrew has 
not the same force when translated into another tongue. And 
not only this book, but the law also, and the prophecies, and 
the rest of the books, have no small difference, uttered in the 
original.” It is clear that such language as this is not in 
harmony with the hypothesis that the Jews of Alexandria put 
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their translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, as it respects 
canonical rank and authority, on the same plane as the 
Scriptures themselves. This is admitted by Kuenen, who 
remarks on this passage: “Thus, either the whole of the Old 
Testament which we -now possess, or, at any rate, by far the 
greater part of it, was then translated, but, as it also follows 
from the words just quoted, as yet had no manner of authority, 
and was tested by the original by any one who had the power 
and inclination to do so.” ' 

Here, then, we may conclude our investigations as it relates 
to this, by far the mcst important, period of biblical history. 
If any fact with respect to the Scripture may be looked upon 
as established, this is one: that to the great body of Jews of 
the first century of our era, learned and unlearned, of Palestine 
and of the wide dispersion, there existed a highly revered 
canon of Old Testament books. This collection had been 
received and was treasured as a sacred inheritance from the 
distant past. It was composed of exactly the books, and no 
others, that we now find within it. The fluctuations a_leged to 
have existed in this respect are more phantasmagorial than 
real; are fluctuations in the theories of our critics far more 
than in the historical attitude of ancient Judaism toward their 
own Scriptures. We have, accordingly, yet to discover when 
this ancient canon was not, how it arose, and came to take on 
its present form. EDWIN C. BISSELL, D.D. 


Art. VIII. —G@uelf and Ghibelline in Italy to-day.* 


O many readers the words “Guelf” and “Ghibelline” 
awaken no other than a faint historic interest. They 
seem but a part of the nomenclature of medieval history, 
devoid of living significance, suggestive only of medizval 
brawls. But it should be remembered that the essential 
principles which, under these standards, contended for ages in 
desperate conflict, did not die with the champions who fought 
for them. Side by side they have outlived the centuries, and 


1 The Religion of Israel (Lond, 1875), iii, 173, 174. 
2 From the New Englander. 
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to this very hour time has not reconciled them. To be sure, 
it is no longer the Hohenstaufen Emperor who confronts the 
Papacy of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The then one 
united Christian Eimpire has long since split asunder, and the 
centralised Ghibelline power of old is now diffused throughout 
the Courts of Europe. The Guelf alone remains intact. Firm 
and unyielding the Papacy has endured, and its enormous 
accretions of power and strength will far outweigh its losses 
by the crumblings and erosions of centuries. Its temporal 
power is indeed gone, but its spiritual strength was never 
more closely cemented together. Our own days have wit- 
nessed, in this contest between Church and State, victories not 
less important than any then won. But they are too near us. 
They are yet far within the focal distance of historic vision, 
and what has happened has scarcely yet become history. We 
of this country, too, trusting in our geographical isolation, feel 
ourselves too far away from the battle-field to be drawn into 
the fray, and look with comparative apathy on events of vital 
concern to Europe’s welfare. So, indeed, for the most part, it 
has been in the past; but dare we wrap ourselves up in our 
seclusion, and say it must ever be so? Perhaps what has been 
the lot of every European nation may yet be our own. We 
cannot look on with absolute unconcern. 

Naturally it is in Italy that the world’s interest in the 
struggle centres. Italy has been, almost uninterruptedly, the 
stronghold of Papal power ; currents of gold have flowed from 
foreign countries through the Alpine passes for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Holy See; vast amounts have been expended in 
the purchase and improvement of real estate for the support 
of the numberless religious foundations which have clustered 
in Rome ; and, last of all, it is in Italy alone that this time- 
honoured institution finds itself suddenly confronted, face to 
face, by a fresh, new-born, vigorous nation. In every other 
country of Europe the present relationships of their govern- 
ments to the Holy See have been slowly evolved; the steps 
here and there marked by victories, concessions, or Concordats. 
These, of course, have varied with the strength of the powers 
and the traditional sympathies of their sovereigns and subjects. 
This gradual settling down to a temporary, if not permanent, 
understanding has been wanting in New Italy. 
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Less than a quarter of a century ago Italy sprang out of 
chaos into complete existence. Unfettered by the bonds of 
tradition, she found herself obliged to settle anew for herself 
all the grave problems of social and political economy. Pre- 
eminent among them was that of her relationship to the 
Roman Catholic Church. To understand clearly the difficulty 
of her position in this respect, it is imperatively necessary to 
advert for a few moments to the peculiar nature of the Church- 
State question in general, and to the characteristics of the con- 
testants in the phase of it now before us. A complete view, 
however desirable, is out of the question. A limited sketch 
must suffice. What, now, is it which makes and always has 
made this question between Church and State a most difficult 
one? Joes it lie in the nature of either of the two institu- 
tions generically, or in the specific characteristics of those 
particular species which the actual history of Christianity has 
thrown into contact? To each we may answer Yes. 

Between an invisible religious Community—a sympathetic 
fellowship of all who have a common hope, faith, and belief— 
and a State in the modern acceptation of its ends, there is no 
natural antagonism. Such a Community would exist for the 
spiritual companionship of its members; such a State exists 
for the material advancement of its citizens in external 
matters of life. The one is the complement of the other. 
Both together minister to all human needs and cravings. But 
such a religious Community cannot exist upon earth. There 
must of necessity be a visible organisation ; the Community 
invisible as its prototype. It is here that the clash comes. 
Living men, material tangible property, are within the State’s 
control, With internal matters of conscience the State cannot 
interfere, but the external manifestations of them the State 
legitimately can and often should regulate. Anything which 
the State deems important to its own existence, the freedom 
and happiness of its subjects, or to that substratum of morality 
without which no State can long stand, is within the State’s 
province. The State in its majesty demands the uprootal of 
everything it deems inimical to its interests, even though that 
thing may be claimed to be an essential element of a religious 
system. 

The possible relations of a religious Community and a State 
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are three: the domination of the Community by the State, 
the subjection of the State to the hierarchy, and their perfect 
separation. Yet in actual experience we find infinite shades 
of compromise between these. 

The pre-Christian Roman religion and the Jewish theocracy 
afford us illustrations of the first two respectively. The latter 
relation, alone, has never existed. We say never, for, even in 
our own country, which has striven for that principle beyond 
all other nations, we cannot speak of perfect separation while 
a Protestant Bible is forced upon our Catholic and Jewish 
citizens in the public schools. Nor would a complete separa- 
tion be the highest attainable good. That lies in the hearty 
co-operation of the two powers for a common end; the moral 
and material elevation of the people, yet without violence to 
the individual conscience. 

But it is very easy to speculate. The difficulty is to mark 
out practically for each its orbit, and yet avoid collision. 
Either, by setting its own limits, attempts to define those of 
the other. In practice, it much depends upon the numerical 
strength of the dominant religion, whether these limits shall 
be set by treaty or by the State herself. The medieval Church 
set them as she pleased, and very liberally for herself. In 
many European States they are fairly defined by Concordats 
with Rome, while in Italy and Germany the fight still goes 
on. Instances of the contrary kind, too, are not wanting. 
England sets her own limits; and that has, in Protestant 
countries, generally been the rule. This the State must do, or 
her autonomy is dangerously threatened. 

How far now, and in what respects, does the Church of 
Rome differ from this religious community in general, of which 
we have spoken? These general characteristics it has, but to 
them it adds a thousand individual pretensions of its own. 

Christ founded upon earth a lowly Christian brotherhood. 
From humble life his disciples gathered around him, and for 
his sake left father and mother, hope of wealth, and worldly 
honour. “Foxes have holes, birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head,” said he 
unto them, and with loving tenderness foretold what they 
must suffer in his name. To his accusers he answered, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” And, again, he plainly 
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enjoined obedience to lawful earthly rulers: “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” These words tell us clearly how Christ would have 
this his earthly kingdom. Not by force of arms or threatened 
torture would he draw men to him. With infinite tender- 
ness and love, he stretched forth his arms to all mankind; 
none too high, none too low to find in him eternal peace and 
rest. Is this a picture of “The True, the Only Church” of the 
Middle Ages, or of to-day ? 

Side by side with the teachings of the apostles has come 
down to us a vast body of tradition, a word broadly used 
to include the writings and teachings of the early Fathers, 
Decrees of Councils, Canons, Papal Bulls, and Briefs, and, in 
short, whatever of popular reputation or concession has at- 
tached itself to this mass of authority as it has rolled down 
to us through the centuries. This the Protestant wholly 
rejects. This, when properly digested and authoritatively 
announced, forms the most important part of the Catholic 
Rule of Faith. 

In the course of this historical development the Bishop of 
tome was, in the fifth and sixth centuries, elevated to the spiri- 
tual primacy of the Christian world. Toward the end of the 
eighth, by the so-called Restitution of a pretended grant of Con- 
stantine to Pope Sylvester, Pepin and Charlemagne raised him 
to be a guasi-temporal ruler. And Charlemagne, by accepting 
at the hands of Leo m1. the Imperial Crown of Rome, in the 
year 800 A.D., gave to the Papacy a claim to deferential recog- 
nition as the source of imperial power. In this way the 
progress of evolution went on, till, under Innocent 11. and 
Boniface vill., the zenith of Papal power was attained. Since 
those glorious reigns, the temporal power has, by fluctuating 
course, declined. There have been maxima and minima, but 
the tendency has been downward. For a time the Napoleonic 
wars swept it entirely out of existence. Then the inevitable 
reaction, and a firm re-establishment of power until the annexa- 
tions of Papal territory, and the triumphal entry into Rome 
in 1870. 

But with the spiritual power of the Pope, far otherwise. 
Little by little the structure has been raised till the Vatican 
Decrees of 1870 completed the perfect arch. Almost at the 
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very moment when the keystone was firmly settled in its place, 
the earthly sovereignty was dashed to the ground. 

Now that the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope has 
once become incorporated among the dogmas of the Church, 
and that which for centuries had vaguely been believed and 
leaned upon has become solidified into definite form, the 
essence of Catholicism is more clearly seen. The Catholic 
Church claims to be the sole repository of revealed religious 
truth. She claims for this inherited tradition an authority 
equal to that of Scripture itself. She claims the right of in- 
terpretation of human and divine laws. She asserts for herself 
an express and exclusive divine authorisation to go forth and 
teach the peoples of the world. The Pope, as Christ’s vicar 
upon earth, is the superior of all earthly sovereigns, and has the 
right to exercise a directive authority over them. The Catholic 
also claims for the constitution and hierarchy of his Church 
a divine institution no less than for her dogma itself. 

What more has the Vatican Council of 1870 done, or could 
itdo? The Episcopate, whose contest for centuries long with 
the Pope has been the exact analogue of that which the great 
nobles have waged with their feudal suzerain, unconditionally 
surrenders. An (Ecumenical Council denies its own authority, 
and admits that it has no longer any raison d’étre. Whatever 
the Pope shall promulgate ex cathedra is declared to be 
divine truth. But who shall decide when the Pope speaks 
ex cathedra ? The Pope himself. The rule of faith is most 
simple. The Catholic need but believe in The Church ; all else 
is included. 

So has been consolidated, with a compactness up to the 
utmost limit of the range of human imagination, the Roman 
Catholic Church; and with perfect logic she calls the self- 
styled “Old Catholics” (Alt-Katholiken) of Germany—who 
swallow all but the bolus of infallibility—the “ New 
Protestants.” 

Her own history affords the most complete evidence of her 
intolerant and non-progressive spirit. The champions of her 
faith have always openly avowed it. We make a citation or 
two from two of her famous writers, though scarcely necessary. 
Veuillot expresses the Catholic doctrine in these words: “ Il 
n’y a, il ne peut y avoir de Catholicisme libéral. Les Catho- 
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liques libéraux, qui sont vraiment Catholiques, ne sont pas 
libéraux, et ceux qui sont vraiment libéraux ne sont pas 
Catholiques.” Consalvi, Secretary of State to the much- 
persecuted Pius vit, says: “Il est de l’essence de I’Kglise 
Catholique d’étre intolérante.” If any one believes that the 
spirit of the Inquisition is dead, or that the age of internal 
tyranny is past, let him read Padre Curci’s Vaticano Regio, 
published but some two years ago, and followed by other 
works in a similar strain. A death-grapple between such an 
institution and any State constructed upon modern principles 
is inevitable. 

Such is the Guelf power as it is, and as it has been. What 
now of the Ghibelline in the Italy of to-day? For the last 
hundred years Italy has been a volcano, subterraneously con- 
nected with France,—“ long since burned out and extinct,” 
says a German writer on Europe in the Year 1840. But his 
more judicious translator suggests that, like Vesuvius before 
Pliny’s time, it may be only sleeping. This proved the truth, 
but it brings no disgrace upon the prophet. Ages of misrule 
and foreign intervention, pitiful intestine jealousies and dis- 
sensions, had reduced Italy to a state of helpless degradation. 
She lay prostrate, and few dared predict that she could ever 
rise. <A political nonentity, a mere geographical expression, 
she had been ever since the downfall of the Western Empire. 
The sad mockery of the Italian Kingdom of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, that Iron Age for Italy, with its phantom Emperors, 
but emphasises this truth. 

There came now the eruption in France, and the fire of 
revolution poured through the subalpine channels, and kindled 
to a blaze Italian patriotism. Napoleon had his mission, 
Scourge as he was to that age, from our own we look back 
upon his work with resignation, if not with thankfulness. His 
victories were those of the new Europe over the old. It was 
for him to clear the ground. In Italy, perhaps, more than in 
any other country, this was well done. His republics, to be 
sure, did not last, but the seed was planted from which the tree 
of liberty has grown. A little band of men of Naples—-discon- 
tented alike with the government of a Ferdinand and of a 
Murat—fled to the mountains of the Abruzzi, and laid the 
foundations for the baracche of the Carbonari. Other secret 
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political societies were formed, and the work of emancipation 
began. 

In response to the July days, Italy’s crater again smoked, 
but the time was not come. ‘The February days of 1848 
freshly rekindled the slumbering fire; this time hot enough 
to raise to a white heat the patriotic fervour, and to weld Italy 
into a solid and united whole. The accession of Pius Ix. in 
1846—miracle of miracles, a liberal Pope !—promised much 
for tortured Italy. He gave a constitution within his own 
limits, granted a general amnesty, urged on the work of reform, 
favoured Italian unity, and the Utopian plan of Vincenzo 
Gioberti for a confederation of Italian princes under the 
presidency of the Pope seemed not beyond a possibility. But 
Pius withdrew his support, his liberality shrank back to the 
normal Papal limit, and the work was left to other hands. 

But social exigencies inevitably bring forth great men for 
their peculiar needs: and Mazzini, the popular agitator ; 
Garibaldi, the successful general and hero ; and Cavour, the 
statesman, sprang into being, and formed, though not always 
in harmony, the triumvirate which gave to Italy her inde- 
pendence. In 1849 the House of Savoy took up the cause of 
unity, and raised upon her banners her motto, “Sempre 
avanti Savoja!” To her lasting credit, never once has she 
deserted it. In 1860 the work was practically done, and the 
new kingdom took the place which nature has designed her to 
take in the family of nations, But in the words of Victor 
Emmanuel, Italy was made, not completed. Venice still 
belonged to Austria, and Rome to the Holy See. The former 
was easily acquired through a German alliance in the war of 
1866. Then the eyes of all were turned toward the Roman 
State, almost inside the new Italy, but not of it. Long ago 
this contingency had been foreseen, and the knotty problems 
of a possible Italian occupation were wrinkling the foreheads 
of European diplomatists. That the King dreaded this step is 
beyond question. But the shout of “ Roma Capitale!” had 
become too loud to be drowned, and the stubborn “ Non 
possumus” of the Pontiff left little hope of an amicable settle- 
ment. It had become plain that, though delay might be 
obtained, the movement could not be checked. The impru- 
dence of Garibaldi brought back the French to Rome ; Victor 
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Emmanuel was freed from the obligations of the September 
Convention ; the French, on the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war, were again withdrawn ; and, to save something 
of the Papal sovereignty. from the wrath of Garibaldi, who had 
sworn to have Rome or die, the king was obliged to anticipate 
him, and enter the Eternal City. A plebiscite, by an enormous 
majority, declared for Italy and the king. 

These words of the king on receiving the news of the result 
show plainly the spirit in which he approached the problem : 
“ As king, and as a Roman Catholic, I remain, in proclaiming 
the unity of Italy, firm in the purpose to secure the liberty of 
the Church and the independence of the Sovereign Pontiff ; and 
with this solemn declaration, I receive from your hands the 
Plebiscite of Rome.” A royal decree of the same day declared 
that “the Pope retains the dignity, inviolability, and all the 
prerogatives of a sovereign.” This, indeed, was not the first 
point of contact between the rival powers, but the Curia felt 
that its death-blow had been struck. The furious Pontiff 
hurled forth from the Vatican his brutum fulmen of excom- 
munication and anathema. But the age was not that of Hilde- 
brand, and its superstitious terrors had passed away. The 
Government faithfully and quietly proceeded to redeem its 
promises to the nations. 

Before, now, we pass to a more careful consideration, in de- 
tail, of the measures actually employed by the Government in 
furtherance of its obligations, let us for a moment discuss the 
legitimacy of the steps thus far taken. Upon it depends the 
justification of what soon followed. 

The principle of absolutism, the Divine Right of Kings, is 
now in civilised countries almost extinct. Into its place has 
stepped the modern and territorial theory of a State, as an 
institution within definite limits, ruled by the consent of the 
governed, and as the mass of the people shall dictate. Absolute 
rigidity of form is repugnant to it. It implies an amenability 
to social exigencies, and a pliability, yielding to the vital forces 
within, as well as to necessity without. A State, by this theory, 
may change its Government at its own will; the tenure of its 
new rulers is as sacred as that of the old. 

The Papal State was far different. In the midst of a new 
Europe, it insisted upon the sanctity of its petty dominions and 
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the divine right of its head to rule irrespective of the wishes of 
his subjects. What further right, pray, had the Pope to his 
temporal domain, than has any other temporal potentate, in 
whose de facto deposition the world acquiesces? Can it be 
urged that the sacred character of his person and of his spiri- 
tual sway has diffused itself over the temporal ? 

The late Pio Nono never ceased to pour forth excommuni- 
cations upon the “ spoliators ” of his kingdom, and demand his 
stolen rights. His successor, too, though less vehemently, has 
kept up the wail. In his periodical allocutions he declares 
the absolute necessity of an earthly sovereignty to the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the Holy See, and beseeches the aid 
of good Catholics towards his restitution. In spite of all this, 
such a doctrine has never been elevated to a dogma of the 
Church, and whatever of slight justification this would have 
given to the Papal pretensions—even this is lacking. Neither 
human nor divine laws have pronounced Rome inviolable. 
The mass of the people has spoken, and its word has become 
law. 

There is at least no necessary connection between the two 
powers. No semblance of any temporal sovereignty existed 
during the first seven Christian centuries, and seven more 
passed before it became a substantial fact. To quote Dr. 
Dollinger: “ It was not, in fact, till the time of Leo x., about 
350 years ago, that the Popes held quiet possession of the 
State, with its three million inhabitants.” And he further 
says that Innocent II1., whose accession was in the year 1198, 
“ was not so much the restorer, as the first actual founder of 
the Papal States.” Urban v. and Julian 1. he regards as the 
second and third restorers of the sovereiguty. Pius v., to save 
it from further disintegration at the hands of nepotisti, prohibited 
alienation in any form whatsoever, and established an oath 
for his successors. 

Nor did the temporal rule form any part of the majestic 
theory of the Middle Ages, by which God, the Ruler of the 
spiritual and material universe, delegated to His vicars upon 
earth a co-ordinate sovereignty, and established a one undi- 
vided Roman Empire, and a one undivided Christian Church. 

The facts of history do not bear out the assertions of Leo 
xi. They show the temporal to have always been a drag 
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upon the spiritual dignity. What reason or precedent demands 
that the spiritual head of the Catholic Christian world should 
be a petty Italian monarch? For centuries back the States of 
the Church have been frequently mixed in the broils of their 
neighbours, and menacing sovereigns have used them as a lever 
to extort unwilling spiritual concessions from covetous and 
ambitious Popes. It is not to be wondered at that Pius rx. 
and Leo. xl. have not accepted this decision of fate with 
resignation. The Curia and its hangers-on have much cause 
to regret the ancient splendour of Pontifical rule. Reconcilia- 
tion while Pius lived was clearly impossible ; but it was hoped 
that his successor would accept calmly the status quo, and, 
freed from the responsibilities of an earthly rule, devote him- 
self to his spiritual kingdom, where, thanks to the zeal of Pius 
Ix., he reigns infallible. For a moment, after his election was 
announced, Leo xu. hesitated as to whether it should be from 
the inner or the outer balcony of the Vatican that he should 
bless the expectant populace. It seemed but a little thing, but 
that decision was the keynote of his future policy. Leo XxuL, 
like Pius 1x., still poses as a martyr before Christendom, a 
self-locked prisoner in the Vatican. 

This question was not, in 1870, a one-sided one. It was 
approached with all the gravity due to its difficulty, and the 
deference due to its international bearing. It hardly seems 
possible that the State could have done otherwise. The 
popular clamour for Roman annexation both within and with- 
out the Papal States, Garibaldi’s threatening forces, a proper 
regard for her own autonomy, and the weakness of the Papal 
title and right afford her a complete defence. 

But the greatest problem of all was even yet unsolved. 
Italy had gone to Rome; she had given guarantees to other 
nations. It now remained to carry them out. The Minister 
Visconti Venotta states the question thus, in his circular of 
October 18, 1870: “It is to reconcile the national and the 
religious sentiment, while protecting the independence and the 
spiritual authority of the Holy See in the midst of the 
freedom inherent in modern society.” The anomalous char- 
acter of the Papacy was fully recognised. Here was no mere 
Italian prince, an equal among equals, subject alike to the 
vicissitudes of international complications. Here was a man, 
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by his own claims and by the assent of Catholic Christendom, 
the infallible, impeccable head of more than two hundred 
million souls ; Christ’s vicar upon earth ; the natural arbiter of 
nations. In his ecclesiastical independence, therefore, all 
nations had an interest, and the faith of the Italian Govern- 
ment to them must be rigidly kept. 

But history offered no precedents toward solution. The 
secularisation of the spiritual principalities of the Holy 
toman Empire just at the opening of this century presented 
no parallel. The bishops and archbishops were subjects of 
the Emperor, and stood in a relation of fealty to him; at once 
true temporal princes, in addition to their spiritual relation- 
ship to the Roman hierarchy. These two sets of attributes 
simply chanced to be united in the same persons ; the loss of 
one did not impair the other. The Pope, however, was no 
sovereign’s subject, nor could he be without serious loss to 
his dignity and influence. 

It was also fully admitted that no satisfactory conclusion 
could be arrived at without the consent of the Pope. With 
the hope of obtaining this, it was proposed to give him the 
Citta Leonina, the medieval city. Here, though in very con- 
tracted limits, he could nevertheless exercise as complete a 
sovereignty as the dignity of his holy office demanded. This 
hope was visionary; all attempts at negotiations were 
repelled, and the Government was obliged to exercise its best 
judgment unaidedly. The law of Papal guarantees of May 13, 
1871, was the result of an honest effort to draw a fair line 
between the respective provinces of the Church and the State. 

Enough of concession has been given the Pope to quite 
knock the props from under the argument for the necessity of 
an independent temporality. Its desirability, especially in the 
minds of those whose memories go back to the ancien régime, 
is quite a different thing. No yielding, at least in the present 
generation, can be hoped for. A nation’s judgment is above 
review. Complete extra-territoriality is given to the Pope’s 
palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran, and also the Villa 
Gandolfo; his person is conceded to be holy and inviolable ; 
he is granted a civil list (which he has never touched) equal 
to the Pontifical budget for salaries, expenses, etc.; he is 
allowed the right to send and receive ambassadors, whose 
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immunities and privileges are declared equal to those sent 
and received by the king. Freedom of communication with 
the episcopate is granted, and full and unrestricted spiritual 
and disciplinary authority. Every appeal to the temporal 
power in matters purely ecclesiastical is abolished. On the 
other hand, no ecclesiastical measure can demand the aid of 
the secular arm. The Government makes no ecclesiastical 
appointments, although notice of them must be given it, to 
secure the salary. These and many other important con- 
cessions were made, yet Pius Ix. never ceased declaring that 
he was not free. His successor and the Catholic press have 
taken up the cry. With bitter and acrid tongue, Catholics 
denounce the “Subalpine Kingdom,” call King Humbert a 
“Political Carpetbagger,” bid him retrace his steps to his 
Piedmontese heritage, and, so long as he dares stay in Rome, 
bid him beware ! 

It is all a question of definer and definition. Would the 
Pope, in his present state of spiritual exaltation, set any bounds 
to his own freedom? No sovereign of Europe enjoys such an 
approximation in his sphere to absolute freedom as the Pope. 
Absolute spiritual freedom: what is it? What Pope or other 
mortal ever possessed it? See what it implies. The abso- 
lute right to unhindered meddling in the affairs of every 
nation; to annual legislative and royal acts and decrees; to 
absolve from allegiance—every prerogative ever claimed by 
Popes, and a thousand more! 

No secular prince dare ignore the principles of international 
comity, or could with impunity defy his surrounding neigh- 
bours. But all this the Pope can do; nor was Pius Ix. at all 
backward in abusing his freedom by denouncing his neighbour 
of the Quirinal, and beseeching Catholic nations to intervene, 
and restore his stolen sovereignty. 

Very often of late it has been rumoured that the Pope 
would no longer endure the intolerable; that he would leave 
Rome, and seek an asylum in some Catholic country. Such a 
step would be the height of folly. He would rid himself, to 
be sure, of his implacably hated enemy, but he could not 
better his position. In Rome he is virtually a sovereign, 
though in a contracted sphere, and from the Vatican alone 
can float his own cross-keyed banner. By throwing himself 
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upon the charity of Austria or France, he would but exchange 
his position of quasi-sovereignty for that of a subject. The 
residence at Avignon is seldom looked upon as the golden age 
of Papal history. There is but little chance that, under any 
circumstances, he would obtain so complete an immunity as he 
now enjoys. Rome is the natural seat of the Papacy, and 
removal could not but impair its influence. The almost super- 
stitious reverence for the Holy and Eternal City has had a 
not inconsiderable effect upon the strength and consolidation 
of the Church. 

Can any one say that the loss of temporal dominion has 
thus far enfeebled the Church ? Ask Bismarck and the Prussian 
Government if they have found symptoms of decay and 
declining strength. For thirteen years, ever since the famous 
May Laws of 1873, the Kultur-kampf has lasted. Every- 
thing now seems to point to an early termination of the 
conflict. But with what result? The new Ecclesiastical 
Bill, introduced by the Government, and just now under 
discussion in the Prussian Landtag, repeals practically all of 
the odious features of the May Laws, which still remain, after 
the numerous concessions which have been of late years made. 
If the Bill passes, as it probably will, the surrender will have 
been almost complete. Some years ago Bismarck boasted that 
never again should a German Emperor go to Canossa. Perhaps 
not, but he has certainly come within sight of her walls. No, 
the Church has not lost in strength and dignity. The never- 
ending complaints are but in accord with her insatiable 
pretensions. 

There has been much in the Italian legislation to criticise. 
Such grave and vital questions could not be solved with 
absolute justice. Still, it can hardly be denied that the 
result attained is, in the main, a correct one. One seemingly 
powerful, though specious and technical, argument against the 
law of guarantees, is that it is a Jaw, and not a constitutional 
provision. The Italian Parliament can—so zealous Catholics 
tell us—at any moment repeal it, and reduce the Pope to the 
level of its meanest subject. No one who has the faintest 
glimmer of knowledge of Italy’s condition, interests, or inten - 
tions can be caught by such clap-trap. Repeal it—it may 
if it can, and if it dare. The objection is legally a good one. 
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But all Catholic nations looked on with a jealous eye when 
these provisions were made, and might interfere if Italy should 
make any effort to alter them. No such movement could 
succeed. Indeed, even in response to diplomatic requests, in 
protest against the Pope’s abuse of his privileges, by publish- 
ing and disseminating seditious matter, Parliament, in 1876, 
refused to interfere. No; any abridgement of the-rights he 
now enjoys is a moral impossibility, unless rendered impera- 
tive by his own course of action. 

Still other grievances the Church has: the marriage laws, 
the dissolution of religious corporations, and the expropriation 
of Church property. 

The first is but a trifling matter. The Government simply 
demands the celebration of the civil before the ecclesiastical 
marriage. Whatever forms the parties may subsequently 
choose to go through with, is no concern of the State. As for 
a divorce law, that Ultramontane bugbear, what deputy would 
dare introduce such a Bill into Parliament ? 

In the latter she has far more ground for complaint. Pure 
patriotic zeal for the nation’s good was probably not uncon- 
taminated by thoughts of a worse than empty treasury. Yet 
it can hardly be denied that, though in many respects unjusti- 
fiable, the State’s policy here also was in the main the true 
one. Nearly every nation, at some period of its history, has 
suffered from the inordinate growth and power of religious cor- 
porations. No State can endure an imperium in imperio. 
Exempt from many feudal burdens, and enjoying many privi- 
leges and immunities, real estate once in their possession was 
never relinquished. Unscrupulous death-bed influence rapidly 
brought additions to their wealth, till by statutes of mortmain 
the State has been obliged to shake off the fatal grasp of the 
dead hand from her throat. France has done so; England did 
so repeatedly from early times until Henry vii. finished the 
work for ever. 

We cannot treat in detail of the numerous acts which the 
Sardinian and Italian kingdoms have passed for the conversion 
of ecclesiastical property. As early as 1855 they begin. In 
1866 and 1867 come further instalments, and others down to 
the Religious Corporations Act of June 1873. Asthe kingdom 
grew by conquest or annexation, these provisions were extended 
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or others framed to meet the new emergencies. Their policy, 
in short, is this. The autonomy of the Church is destroyed, 
and she is made a corporation, amenable to the general laws 
of the State. No attempts are made to restrict religious wor- 
ship; no interference is made in the internal affairs of the 
Church ; no desire is manifested to destroy institutions devoted 
to eleemosynary or educational uses, or to rob Italy of her 
architectural and artistic treasures. 

Italy, as a country long under the influence of Roman 
Catholicism, was burdened in a manner the significance of 
which we in our thriving land can hardly understand. 
Thousands of conventual establishments, which had long since 
outlived their usefulness, were scattered over her soil, confer- 
ring no good upon the State except the support in idleness of 
hordes of lazy ecclesiastics. Large tracts of land were owned 
by them, which, if not wholly withdrawn from cultivation, 
were at least imperfectly and poorly tilled. Side by side with 
these was an enormous pauper and peasant class, the very, very 
poor, who looked with envy upon the comparatively prosperous 
condition of the religious, and were easily tempted to take the 
monastic vows, and add to the non-productive classes of 
society. Such a state of things was peculiarly disastrous for 
Italy, the new kingdom. She clearly saw that her only hope 
for a respected and permanent status among nations was 
internal strength, consolidation, and harmony. These she has 
won, partially at least, at the cost of heroic sacrifices. Why 
should not the Church and these corporations share in them ? 
These establishments have not been disbanded, but have been 
put upon the footing of voluntary associations. The dowries 
their occupants have brought to them have been refunded, and 
pensions granted those who have taken permanent vows. The 
Cassa Ecclesiastica, or its successor the Fondo pel Culto, has 
transferred the real property to the national domain, whence it 
has been judiciously sold in small portions, and sometimes on 
credit, to stimulate agriculture and thrift, by the fostering of 
peasant proprietorships. The whole property of the Church 
has been expropriated and converted into rente or Italian stock. 
Foreign establishments were given two years in which to make 
over their endowments in favour of the churches with which 
they were connected, the Government undertaking, in the 
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meantime, to come to an agreement with their foreign pro- 
prietors. Bitter and violent were the denunciations of this 
policy, and not without considerable reason. Not that for a 
moment it is to be understood that this means a demolition of 
sanctuaries, or any interference with their religious uses. Few 
are so ignorant or so credulous as to believe that St. Peter’s is 
to be turned into a stable or the Milan Cathedral into barracks. 
The State assumes the management of the Church revenues, 
and substitutes for the property inalienable five per cent. consols. 
Without doubt, on the conversion, there is a very material 
leakage into the State treasury. But the bitter pill is this. 
It is not so much the enforced sale; it is not so much the 
shrinkage of value: it is the medium of liquidation which is 
worse than wormwood to the Ultramontanes. We can scarcely 
avoid a smile at the extreme shrewdness which forces the 
Church, despite her nausea, to take an unwilling interest in 
the preservation of the State, and pledges her support to its 
integrity and stability. 

Early in the year 1884 there came news of a decision of the 
Court of Cassation, which, after ten years of litigation, declared 
the property of the College of the Propaganda Fide subject to 
conversion. Much fear was expressed here that the property 
of the American College at Rome was included within this 
decree. Cardinal M‘Closkey at once notified the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. Through its prompt action, and that of 
our minister at Rome, but especially through the courtesy of 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Mancini, a 
clause was discovered in the law, under which it was exempted 
from confiscation. The property of the Propaganda, according 
to the law, was only exempt from interference by the scholastic 
authorities of the Government. 

With this decision as a text, Monsignor Capel tried to 
agitate the Catholic population of this country into demanding 
from Congress an interference in Italian affairs and the arrest 
of the conversion of property. In response, a mass meeting of 
New York Catholics was held, at which resolutions were 
passed denouncing the Italian Government, and asking for a 
national protest. Congress, fortunately, remembered its last 
recent lesson on officious meddling. 

Vivid, distorted pictures have been drawn for us of the 
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enormities which Italy has committed, and will. They tell us 
that the Pope is systematically mocked and insulted ; that the 
Vatican and its treasures will soon go to slake the greedy thirst, 
Belgian priests sold wisps of mouldy straw, on which the pri- 
soner was said to sleep in his loathsome Vatican dungeons. 
It is the old, old story of Jesuitical tactics. By such tales 
they try to excite religious zeal to a crusade against the 
“Subalpine robbers.” The eloquent and fascinating Mon- 
signor Capel angled for rich proselytes among us, and implored 
individual and national aid. 

In this way the Church has been trying to raise breezes 
abroad, till by union they should swell to a whirlwind, and 
sweep from the Papal States every vestige of Italy’s rule. 
Nor is this impossible. Pius vi. died in exile. Pius vu. little 
dreamed of restoration. There has been many a break in the 
continuity of temporal rule, and each has been followed by 
reactionary restoration. 

It goes, as a matter of course, that the Ultramontanes of 
Italy and abroad have submitted with a very ill grace to what 
they call “spoliation.” We saw some years ago, in the 
Catholic World, an attempt to administer a stinging rebuke for 
this wholesale “plundering ” and “robbery.” The writer, a 
lawyer, impugns the Italian policy on the ground that it is 
contrary to divine, human, and international law. He fortifies 
himself with several American decisions of various courts and 
by the general spirit that runs through them. But when he 
undertakes, by citing the Dartmouth College case,’ to break 
down the validity of these “conversions,” he goes a little too 
far. Questions of advantageous policy are one thing, of posi- 
tive law quite another. 

The case referred to decided a State legislative act to be 
void, which interfered with the charter granted to a New 
Hampshire corporation by the British Crown before the 
Revolution. It is void simply because it conflicts with the 
written provisions of the United States Constitution. In that 
case Chief-Justice Marshall says: “ According to the theory 
of the British Constitution, this Parliament (the British) is 
omnipotent. To annul corporate rights might give a shock to 
public opinion, which that Government has chosen to avoid ; 
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but its power is unquestioned.” To the rights of the Crown, 
it is to be remembered, the Colonies succeeded. And again he 
says : “ A repeal of this charter at any time prior to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution of the United States would 
have been an extraordinary and unprecedented act of power, 
but one which could have been contested only by the restric- 
tions upon the Legislature to be found in the Constitution of 
the State”—these restrictions, of course, not existing until 
made by the people of the State. 

As a matter of precedent, therefore, neither this case nor 
any other is of any value. We have heard nothing of any vio- 
lation of Italy’s constitution. No; it is but a matter of expe- 
diency, pure and simple. It is true that public sentiment 
in this country, as exhibited in the dicta of our judges and 
elsewhere, is much opposed to such a policy. But that is no 
criterion for Italy. That which, in a free, prosperous, and 
unendangered country like our own, we have chosen to adopt 
as our rule of conduct, is no guide for a nation distracted by a 
thousand disintegrating and demoralising forces and tendencies, 
acting both from without and from within. What Italy has 
done, she has done because absolutely compelled to do it. No 
more convincing proof of this can be asked, than that all this has 
been done by a thoroughly Roman Catholic nation ; a nation so 
long ruled and tyrannised by the priesthood that none but such 
a revolutionary course could avail her. This terrible riddle 
she approached with the awe inspired by the fabled Sphinx. 
Can it be that, like (Edipus, she too has solved it? 

Much of what we have said deals with the general fea- 
tures of the struggle which since 1870 has racked Italy, 
Much of it was true in 1873, and is true in 1886. But has no 
change taken place? Have not the contestants either drawn 
further apart or nearer together? While Victor Emmanuel 
and Pius 1x. lived, there could be no hope of peace. But after 
the sudden deaths of each, in the early part of 1878, much was 
expected. For many long years these bitter enemies (at least 
to the world’s view) had confronted each other, and then, 
almost together, they passed away. There is much ground for 
believing that, to a certain extent, each was playing a part. 
The king’s veneration for the Pope’s person was well known, 
and it is rumoured that the Pope counteracted public ana- 
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themas by private blessings. Each probably regarded the 
other as but the representative of a system, pressed on by its 
irresistible impulse, and respected the other in his private 
character. Be that as it may, the Pope’s conduct, when he 
heard of his enemy’s danger, is very touching. The aged 
Pontiff could not bear that even the king should go uncon- 
soled and unattended to his final reckoning. In haste he de- 
spatched one of his monsignori to the bedside of the dying king 
to administer the last rites. By a mistake he was refused ad- 
mission. The Pope sent him back once more. Then it was 
too late. All the sacraments had been administered by the 
king’s chaplain, Canon D’Anzino, and Victor Emmanuel was 
dead. This is no place for a eulogy of king or pontiff. “Le 
Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” ‘“ Morto un Papa, se ne fa un altro.” 

King Humbert stood, from the first, pledged to the policy 
of his father and the House of Savoy. He and his principles, 
therefore, were known factors to the world. It was upon the 
election of the new Pope that excitement centred. The silly 
plans of certain cardinals for a removal of the Conclave from 
Rome were overwhelmingly rejected. The Conclave itself, it 
was well known, was divided between the Moderates, under 
Cardinals Pecci and Franchi, and the Ultramontanes, under 
Manning and Ledochowsky. The question was, Should the 
new Pope be a successor to the irreconcilable policy of Pius Ix. 
or not? The world was not kept long in suspense. On the 
second day of the Conclave, after an election almost unparal- 
leled in Rome’s history, for freedom from disturbance and inter- 
ruption, it was announced that Cardinal Pecci, the Camerlengo 
to Pius 1x., had been chosen Pope. It was thought a signifi- 
cant fact that he chose the name, not of Pius x., but of Leo x1. 
Much stress, too, was laid upon his expression, often used 
during the Papal interregnum to presumptuous officials—* Io 
non son Pio Nono” (“I am not Pius 1x.”). All things seemed 
to point to a liberal and a reconcilable Pontificate. It became 
known that once, at least, he had left his “ prison walls,” and 
gone out into the world. But it was not to be. Through 
neglect or design, the Italian Government alone, of Catholic 
nations, was not notified of the election of a Pope. It chose 
to resent the slight, and an inauspicious straining of relation- 
ships ushered in the new king and the new Pope. 
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Leo xill. showed great energy in reforming the household 
abuses which had parasitically grown upon the long rule of 
Pius. Of yet more importance, as Archbishop of Perugia and 
as Pope, he had advised Catholic participation in communal 
and other elections. ‘This had met with ready acceptance, and 
Catholics began to take part in local and even national councils. 
He also instructed Italian bishops to apply to the Government 
for the Exequatur. More than once, too, the assistance of the 
soldiery had been asked and freely given, and in several ways 
a reluctant sort of acknowledgment of the de facto authority 
was confessed. But unfortunately again the private corona- 
tion of the Pope and attendant diplomatic difficulties brought 
about a turning-point, and all adjustments seemed to be 
despaired of. Leo xul., alas! might as well have been Pius x. 
As we have said, he too remains the “ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
and has urged the assistance of Catholic powers in installing 
him as Pope-King. Yet there is very good ground for believ- 
ing that all this is not the Pope’s own will. If we give credit 
to Father Curci, the Pope is far from being a free agent, and 
enormous internal pressure is constantly brought to bear upon 
him to subject his personality to the relentless “ Vatican 
System.” 

Unfortunate mob disturbances at the removal of the remains 
of Pius 1x. to the Church of San Lorenzo in the summer of 
1881, and at several subsequent church feasts and anniversaries, 
have done much to widen the breach. Yet within the last 
two or three years several incidents have occurred, on the other 
hand, which have seemed to indicate a more conciliatory 
policy on the part of the Pope. He forbade the publication 
of inflammatory matter against the Italian Government, and 
during the fearful epidemics of 1884 and 1885 a common 
sympathy for human suffering seemed to draw Pope and king 
nearer together. But anything more than a truce is hardly to 
be thought of in Italy. With foreign nations the case is 
different. The Encyclical Immortale Dei of November lst, 
1885, on the constitution of a Christian State, and which has 
been well styled a covenant between the Church and modern 
society, speaks in general terms of the relations which should 
subsist between sovereign and subject, and in a liberal and 
pacific spirit. Yet it expressly excepts Italy. There the Pope 
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still maintains the principle “Neé eletti, né elettori ” so far as 
national affairs are concerned, though he is far from severe in 
enforcing it. It is indeed rumoured that the Pope would 
gladly accept terms even less favourable than those offered by 
Cavour in 1860, and that he bitterly laments their rejection 
then. It is said, too, that the name most detested at the 
Vatican is not Cavour, Mazzini, or Garibaldi, but Antonelli. 
However this may be, the Vatican has gone too far, and the 
“Vatican System” is too powerful to permit of a retreat. A 
more tolerable modus vivendi is scarcely possible. 

As for the kingdom of Italy, her material and national 
progress in the last few years have been amazing. She has, 
however, suffered much from the discordant and heterogene- 
ous character of the political components of her Parliament. 
There has been no substantial conservative element in it, and 
much mischievous legislation has been the result of unhappy 
compromises between conflicting, although all liberal, demands. 

The downfall of the Right, in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
March 1876, and the accession of the Left to power, yet 
further opened the way for much unripe legislation. Weak- 
ness began to show itself both at home and in foreign affairs. 
At last, at the end of 1882, Signor Depretis, the Premier, in a 
speech at a banquet given him by his Stradella constituency, 
earnestly recommended to call a halt, and to check the too 
rapid advance. The country responded gladly to his appeal, 
and the “ Transformation of Parties,” in accordance with the 
Stradella programme became, in the spring of 1883, an 
accomplished fact. Since then the country has returned to 
its former healthy rate of progress. Still the Radicals have in 
their hands two dangerous weapons to Italy’s peace: abroad, 
the Irredentist agitation ; at home, attacks upon the Law of 
Papal Guarantees. 

The cry of “ Italy Unredeemed” seemed at one time a per- 
manent obstacle to peace with Austria, but the recent Austro- 
German-Italian alliance and the active repressive measures of 
the Government may have effectually staved off war. There 
are many Radicals and Republicans, too, who insist upon the 
sweeping away of every vestige of theocratic rule, and the abro- 
gation of the Papal Guarantees. These things they cannot accom- 
plish, though perpetual agitation makes them a foe to quiet. 
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In spite of all this, the new kingdom, born amid the convul- 
sive throes of the whole peninsula, but scarce arrived at man- 
hood’s years, is fast acquiring manhood’s strength and vigour. 
The launch of the “ Lepanto,” Italy’s own grand war-ship ; the 
peaceful resumption of specie payments—each in the spring of 
1883—followed in 1884 and 1885 by the building of other 
giant ironclads, are significant facts. 

The world’s verdict upon the prosperity and stability of the 
nation is reflected in the stock exchanges of Europe. Italian 
rente, which in 1868 stood at 47, in 1870 at 56, in 1884 at 923, 
in 1885 at 95, stand in March 1886 at 97} x d. 

Despite the mournful and paradoxical Tuscan adage : “ We 
were better when we were worse,” Italy’s advancement has 
been as incontestable as wonderful. Just what share of this 
progress may be attributed to the course pursued toward the 
Church and the partial shaking off of the ecclesiastical incubus 
which has so long lain heavily upon the country, it is very 
difficult to say. 

Suffice it to say that the danger which for centuries past 
has threatened the peaceful, continued unity of the Italian 
peninsula, though temporarily in abeyance, threatens it still. 
The Church problem, which many thought to be definitively 
solved, is nearly as far from solution as ever. The experiment, 
however, has been earnestly tried. If it has not produced the 
effect expected, it has at least far from wholly failed. What 
time will do, time alone can tell. Ambiguous Delphic pro- 
phecies are of little value in this nineteenth century. Yet who 
dare utter others ? GEORGE D. WATROUS. 





Art. IX.—Political Economy in its relation to Ethies.' 


iG is proposed in this paper to discuss the inter-relations and 

interactions of economical and ethical facts and ideas, with 
reference, first and practically, to the principles and methods on 
which certain problems of the economic social order are to be 
dealt with; second, with reference to questions of scope and 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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method in Political Economy and the relations of economic to 
ethical theory. 

In the department of practice there is frequent conflict, or 
appearance of conflict, between economic and moral impulses 
and maxims. In the department of theory the philosophy, on 
the one hand, of material comfort and value, on the other, of 
moral perfection and worth, evince, each in turn, a tendency 
to invasion or absorption of the other’s sphere. This “ conflict” 
is, in part, the outcome of fundamental differences of bias or 
belief ; differences in the conception of life, whether held from 
practical or from speculative points of view. But, aside from 
this there is abundant occasion for collision between economics 
and ethics in the fact that, while their spheres are distinct, they 
have much in common, and deeply inter-penetrate each other. 
They are distinct; for the economic and the moral ends are 
wide apart in their nature, and the measures of value and 
means of production which apply in the one sphere have no 
direct significance in the other. Yet because the moral and 
the economic life of man have their distinct aims and methods, 
it is too easily inferred that they may be separated in practice; 
a conclusion expressed in the commercial maxim that “ Business 
is business,” when interpreted by an underlying idea that 
“there is a special department of life for pursuing one’s own 
interests, and, again, another for the practice of virtue.” 

On the other hand, economics and ethics do coincide as to 
ends, and co-operate by their respective methods, in a great 
measure. The economic end supports the moral, in so far as 
society needs capital for its moral as well as for its material 
progress. The strife of economic competition fosters the pru- 
dential virtues. Again, moral development carries with it 
economic advance. The pursuit of the good, in the long-run 
at least, favours the production of the useful. Order, efficiency, 
and. credit have their roots in moral faith and feeling. Virtue 
goes out of man into matter, to make a more habitable world. 

This constant and necessary interplay of the two spheres 
explains in part the tendency to encroachment in theory and 
practice of the one upon the other. Thus, on the one hand, the 
moralist is much inclined to regulate business affairs by purely 
ethical methods, while, on the other extreme, the thorough- 
going representatives of the “let-alone” theory in politico- 
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moral speculation would leave little, if any, distinct occupation 
to the moralist. Proceeding to consider, for purposes both 
practical and speculative, some aspects of the “conflict” pend- 
ing, along the lines above indicated, we wish first to discuss 
that invasion of ethics by the ideas and methods of economics 
which is involved in the claims of the extreme advocates of 
the laissez faire principle. 

The development of this doctrine has gone along with the 
development of the modern industrial system, the triumphs of 
which, in the increase of wealth and diffusion of comfort, appear 
to have been largely due to the acceptance of the laissez faire 
principle by Governments, and this has encouraged efforts to- 
ward a wide and unqualified application of the principle in 
social affairs. 

It will be useful for the purposes of our discussion to recall 
here some facts in the history of economic progress, showing 
how essentially and necessarily modern is the conception that 
economic matters “ regulate themselves,” and by what steps of 
thought a social philosophy of /aissez faire has naturally grown 
out of this. Mr. W. Bagehot, in his Economic Studies, has 
well elucidated the inapplicability to primitive or barbarous 
society of the fundamental postulates of English economic 
science. It has been said, indeed, that Adam Smith thought 
there was “a Scotchman inside of every man.” But of the 
Zulu, as the missionary first knew him, and of the primitive 
man generally, it is fallacious to assert the existence in his 
nature of an unlimited desire of gain, which will lead him, 
under favouring circumstances, to work and save. The master 
passion of the Zulu was rather one which Dr. Martineau, in 
his scale of motives, places three steps lower than Love of 
Gain, viz., Love of Ease and Sensual Pleasure. Neither could 
the desire for wealth, when it appeared, become an important 
social force until a society had passed through the strife which 
attends the era of “nation-making,” and which is requisite to 
secure the political and legal conditions of a social organism. 
Social coherence and some degree of institutional order must 
precede the organisation of any industrial co-operation. The 
“ natural liberty ” and the “ arrangements of nature,” of which 
Adam Smith speaks, presume for their beneficent operation an 
artificial and complex civilisation, in which wealth has come to 
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be sought as an end, and the pursuit of it made practicable by 
an elaborate system which determines and protects the rights 
of person and property, including contract. Ancient Greece 
and Rome exhibit a partial economic development, yet their 
civilisation is not guided principally by the commercial spirit, 
and the main postulate of English political economy does not 
hold of the course of their economic affairs. A State which in 
its ideal was “ opposed to every form of individual indepen- 
dence, and to all minor social combinations,” a society for 
which slavery was the great productive source of wealth, and 
in which militancy was the predominant type of social activity, 
offered little room for the reality, and even less hospitality for 
the conception, of a self-regulating industrialism, in which the 
“mechanics of interest” should work out the highest material 
welfare of all. By their most cherished habits of thought, as 
well as by social circumstances, the ancients, as Cossa expresses 
it, were “ prevented from attaining the idea of the existence of 
natural laws governing the phenomena of social wealth.” 

The impersonal economic forces of the modern time, the 
powers of automatic and instinctive operation in the industrial 
system, are not clearly recognised till the era of scientific 
political economy, because they do not much before that dis- 
tinctly and vigorously manifest their existence. Christianity 
sowed a seed of individualism in its doctrine of the priceless 
worth of man as man, and it favoured the eventual develop- 
ment of an industrial civilisation, in so far as it discouraged 
militancy, and inculcated the sentiment of human brotherhood. 
Even feudalism, while obstructing industry by the political 
and civil anarchy it caused, gave a better standing and pro- 
spect to labour by substituting for slavery the permanent 
attachment of the tiller to the soi]. The instincts of the new 
time, however prepared, slumbered until set in motion by the 
new knowledge of the luxuries and arts of life diffused over 
Europe in the wake of the Crusades. This impulse did not 
cease in the main to gather force from one and another quarter, 
until the millions of Europe were moving on a new career, 
which, if less blest with dull content than that which Church 
and State had marked out for them, and strove to hold them 
to, was at least their own. The upward movement of Europe 
from this time, in the line of a higher ideal of social wellbeing, 
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involves increasing transition from the regime of status to that 
of contract, and, as fundamental to this, the continuous 
elaboration in law of the rights of person and property. The 
love of a larger and more varied human life, one less poor in 
the elements of dignity and enjoyment, fastens on wealth as a 
means to this, open to the people at large, and this stimulates 
enterprise and saving, industry and commerce, both in exten- 
sion aud intension, as no State policy could begin to do. 
Indeed, the political economy of European statesmen in the 
period preceding the development of economic science had in 
view, not so much the enrichment of general society, as the 
provision of revenue for the State, and the overseeing the 
trades in the interest of good workmanship and reasonable 
prices. Neither State nor Church encouraged the growth of 
luxury nor the development of that new ambition which was 
to prove destructive to distinctions of birth. The force of the 
new tendencies was not recognised before the aristocracy found 
a plutocracy treading on their heels. How the sudden growth 
of commercial wealth affected the ruling class is strikingly 
illustrated by the incident recorded of a queen of France, who, 
invited to a public banquet at commercial Bruges, is said to 
have wept on finding herself surrounded by six hundred 
merchants’ wives more richly attired than herself. 

The growth of industrial and commercial wealth as it goes 
on apace makes more and more unmistakable demonstrations 
that this movement is governed by laws of its own which 
must eventually render futile attempts at systematic guidance 
or restraint of it from without: though trade suffers from 
multifarious restrictions—from the guilds on the one side, from 
the Governments on the other. Thus Venice sought to keep 
the secret of her wealth-producing arts by decreeing death to 
any Venetian workman or artist who should transport his art 
to a foreign country. Of so wise and so late a statesman as 
Sully a historian writes that “All consumption of foreign 
products seemed to him a larceny committed against France 
and an attack aimed at her morals; every exportation of 
money a calamity which it was necessary to prevent by 
energetic measures.” But though growth may be distorted 
and hindered, it cannot be prevented, by chains. And not 
only does the growing industrialism vanquish restrictions, it 
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grows more averse to all interference, even such as aims to 
assist its development. Experience teaches it such faith in 
the hidden wisdom of the natural currents of trade, as the 
woodsman has in the capacity of the mountain brook to find 
the shortest way down-hill. It answers the statesman’s offers 
of assistance by indicating the maintenance of order as his 
proper line of duty. It was the great Colbert’s friendly 
inquiry of a group of French merchants, summoned to advise 
him what the Government could do for the advantage of 
trade, which elicited from them what was later adopted as 
the universal maxim of practical economics: “ Laissez faire ;” 
“laissez passer.” “Let us alone, and keep the ways open.” 
‘The French merchants had but bluntly expressed the instinc- 
tive feeling or the judgment of experience of their class; the 
French economists and Adam Smith, but the latter especially, 
gave to their conviction the force of a reasoned conclusion. 
The prevalence of individualism in the philosophic thought of 
the eighteenth century, the universal practice of deducing the 
good of the whole from the co-operation of all egoistic efforts, 
favoured, but does not largely account for, the instant and wide 
welcome given to the Wealth of Nations. In such theses of 
this book as “that private interest naturally points to that em- 
ployment most advantageous to the society, but without intend- 
ing it or knowing it,’ Adam Smith seemed to be simply report- 
ing that which was transpiring in the new order of things, 
and making the spirit of the age clearly conscious of and 
rationally complacent with itself. It seems the spirit of the 
industrial era which finds a voice in his pages, proclaiming the 
enfranchisement of the desires and ambitions which ancient 
philosophy and middle-age piety alike had condemned, showing 
the reality and rightwiseness of the laws of trade, and declar- 
ing the new order of things to be that which nature has 
pointed out, and which it was “the statesman’s duty simply to 
maintain, by allowing every man, so long as he observes the 
rules of justice, to pursue his own interest in his own way, and 
to bring forth his industry and capital into the freest competi- 
tion with those of his fellow-citizens.” 

The unprecedented development of industrialism and of 
material prosperity in England during the quarter of a century 
following the publication of the Wealth of Nations seemed 
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to illustrate and more than confirm the doctrines of a book 
which, appearing in the year of our American Independence, 
Prof. Perry has well characterised as “ itself a sort of declara- 
tion of independence of the false principles and foolish policy 
of the mercantile system.” Mr. Green, in his Short History 
of the English People, recounts with enthusiasm the wonder- 
ful progress of the nation during this period. “The ‘oss of 
America only increased the commerce with that country. 
Industry began that great career which was to make England 
the workshop of the world;” and “Pitt had hardly become 
Minister before he took the principles of the Wealth of 
Nations as the groundwork of his policy.” Comparative free- 
dom of competition and the mechanically operating force of 
interest had effected so much for material welfare that it was 
not wonderful if the teleological forces, formerly over-estimated 
in their influence upon the social wellbeing, should be in turn 
under-valued, and that by philosopher and moralist even as 
well as statesman. To Adam Smith, indeed, as F. A. Lange 
(Hist. Materialism) has observed, “the market of interests 
was not the whole of life, but only an important side of it ;” 
but Lange asserts, not without some reason, that Smith’s suc- 
cessors “ forgot the other side, and confounded the rules of the 
market with the rules of life; nay, even with the elementary 
laws of human nature.” At any rate, when new problems 
arose in connection with the immense massing of labour by 
manufactures, and the new and hard conditions of life in the 
industrial centres, political economists argued that these diffi- 
culties were to be settled only by the same laws which decided 
the price of corn and bacon. 

Organised industrialism showed its dark side early in the 
nineteenth century; humanity, “always an end, never a means” 
ina moral view, seemed to have become a mere “means” in 
the process of manufacture ; the poor but safe living on the 
soil had been exchanged by thousands for the precarious and 
sordid existence of operatives hived in strange cities ; popu- 
lation increased more rapidly as machinery utilised the labours 
of children; cries of distress went up at each vicissitude of 
trade as work was wanting or the slender wage was further 
narrowed. With an enormous increase of wealth, the condition 
of labour seemed to grow relatively more depressed under the 
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free play of competition. The political economy of the 
period, however, confident in its logic, maintained the whole- 
someness of unmitigated competition. And however logically 
necessary its conclusions mightseem, economic science certainly 
wore a less benign aspect than in her conflict with kings for 
the industrial enfranchisement of the toiling millions, when 
now, for their consolation in suffering, she could evolve from 
her philosophic quiet only the inexorable maxim that “these 
things regulate themselves.” The uselessness and danger of 
public charity may be conclusively evidenced ; the “iron law 
of wages ” demonstrated ; Political Economy no less naturally 
wears the appellation of the “dismal science;” and if she 
bear indeed the gospel of civilisation, it can hardly be called 
a glad tidings for the poor. Rigid logicians set themselves 
to show that everything was very good under a reign of 
free competition, or at least as good as the arrangements of 
nature would allow; though by some it was later recognised 
that the labourer in England was at an unnatural disadvantage, 
owing to political inequities dating back to the feudal period 
which denied him his natural free recourse to the soil. The 
radical ideas which spread in the wake of the French revolu- 
tion had awakened an alarm in England, which increased the 
natural disposition of her thinkers to justify at all points the 
existing order of things. A conservative instinct of this sort 
appears to have impelled Mr. Malthus about the beginning of 
the century to the development of his theory of the necessary 
relation of population to subsistence, a theory which throws 
the blame of economic distress on unbounteous nature and 
individual improvidence, and which, in effect, anticipates Dar- 
winism in sociology. “ Malthus, a most excellent and bene 
volent person, was so convinced that the limitation of what 
produces wealth should be effected in the interests of wealth, 
that he proposed to do away with all relief to destitution.” 
The course of the present century has presented new social 
problems ; new phases in the operation of the competition 
system which have elicited and justified social action at certain 
points, in restraint of competition, and which have not contri- 
buted to an increase of confidence in the well-worn economic 
maxim that “these things regulate themselves.” ‘“ Laissez 
Jaire,’ as a fundamental principle, is now more profoundly 
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questioned and searchingly criticised; while, on the other 
hand, it is just now perhaps more strictly held to by men of 
affairs, and certainly more broadly and vigorously enunciated 
in speculation, than ever before. 

The English Factory Acts and the beneficial results of their 
enforcement testified to the necessity of some limitation of 
freedom of contract in the fierce pursuit of gain. Again, the 
tendency to concentration of industrial power in the hands of 
monopolies resulting from combination, with attendant evils in 
the disturbance of free competition and the destruction of 
personal relations between employers and employed, has dif- 
fused inquietude, and has disposed many to consider whether 
combination and organisation are not a better way of procuring 
desired results than the system now in vogue, has prompted 
movements toward co-operation in production, or even for an 
extension of the industrial functions of government. Further, 
the socialistic cry that under the modern industrial system, the 
“rich grow richer while the poor grow poorer” has not ceased to 
be heard, and while in its literal sense this complaint is not 
supported by comparative statistics, yet competent students of 
economic history find a relative truth underlying it. Thus 
Mr. Rogers (Sia Centuries of Work and Wages), while he does 
not doubt that the ordinary hardships of human life in England 
were greater and more general six centuries ago than now, 
finds that the extremes of wealth and poverty were less 
widely separated. The relative condition of the labouring 
class is what is in question, in view of the steady development 
in the volume of human wants and the appliances for satisfy- 
ing them, and the continuous rise in the standard of decent 
living. 

The newer school in Political Economy, which received from 
Germany its original and strongest impulse, emphasises the 
defects and weaknesses of the competition system, and of a 
civilisation dominated by the commercial spirit ; combats the 
optimistic views of the old economy, and regards the produc- 
tion, but especially the distribution of wealth as offering many 
problems which may be solved by wisely concerted social 
action, which, at any rate, cannot be satisfactorily solved simply 
by a “let-alone policy.” 

Yet the laissez faire theory has not ceased to formulate the 
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practical convictions of the mercantile classes in general,while in 
speculation it re-asserts itself with a new and broader sweep in 
the social philosophy of Mr. Spencer, in which evolutionary 
sociology of a mechanical type dictates the social aim, and the 
individualism of the old political economy supplies the means of 
effecting the social welfare. In the increasing disposition to 
invoke the aid of the State for the amelioration of human con- 
ditions Mr. Spencer sees but perverse and dangerous inter- 
ferences with the natural and wholesome order of things, and 
interruption of the course of history in its normal advance to- 
ward an industrial régime of free contract. Views inculcated 
in Mr. Spencer’s previous writings are elaborated in his latest 
volume, “The Man versus the State,” in which he sounds, as it 
were, an alarm to civilisation concerning the perils threatening 
it from over-legislation, increasing the evils it aims to cure, 
and foreboding a coming slavery. This impending slavery is 
the bondage of the individual, who, as well by a democracy as 
ever by an autocracy or oligarchy, may be enslaved if the free 
direction of his activity is to be taken from him, and he is to 
be despoiled by vote of the produce of his labour. Reward 
and benefit should be, as by nature, bestowed in proportion to 
ability to fulfil all the requirements of life. If this order be 
artificially altered, the multiplication of the inferior is furthered 
and that of the superior hindered, and progressive degradation 
of the species results. And, in Mr. Spencer’s words, “the 
poverty of the incapable, the distress that comes upon the 
imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and the shouldering aside 
of the weak by the strong, which leave so many in shallows 
and in miseries, are the decrees of a large, far-seeing benevo- 
lence.” Mr. Spencer, indeed, in reply to criticisms, declares 
himself not opposed to individual or social effort, not extending 
to State interference, to assist weakness in the struggle for 
existence ; but the principle on which all State interference is 
opposed would seem to be of broad application. An able 
American economist and uncompromising advocate of laissez 
Jaire, teaches, in the vein of Mr. Spencer, that “nature gives 
full operation to all superiorities,’ and that “the State in 
establishing justice does not aim to correct Nature in the least, 
but to leave her laws undisturbed.” And, in a widely-read 
essay entitled “What Social Classes owe to Each Other,” the 
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same American writer enforces in vigorous fashion the supreme 
importance to society of the economic commandment, “ Mind 
thy own business,” and discourses of “the danger of minding 
other people’s business” in a way which seems not calculated 
to encourage either social or individual effort for the general 
good much outside the lines of interested action. 

Instead of a mere working rule in economics, subordinated 
when need requires to the higher ends and laws of social action, 
we have in the recent version of laissez faire a principle of 
wide application, and broadly defended as tending to secure 
the “survival of the fittest ;” an end which competes and con- 
flicts with the ethical end as commonly understood. Here we 
have indeed an invasion of ethics by economic ideas and 
methods, and a transformation of the rules of the market into 
rules of life; a philosophic justification, in fact, of the current 
tendency in practice to carry the commercial spirit into all the 
affairs of life. 

Let us grant that the “hard doctrine” of the new prophets 
has a great deal of “hard sense” in it, and that such teaching 
may be needed to keep the human race up to its work, and to 
counteract the influence of doctrinaires disposed to magnify 
unduly the efficiency of the teleologic as compared with the 
mechanically-acting forces of social progress. It is by encour- 
aging the individual initiative, and developing individual 
responsibility that modern society has been able to produce 
modern civilisation, and business experience and economic his- 
tory alike condemn any experiments at social reform which 
may tend to relax the tension of this great nerve of social pro- 
gress. It is true that the great chance of usefulness offered to 
each one is the care of his own business, and that by no one 
can this duty be so ably attended to as by the one closest to 
the facts, and most immediately concerned in the result. It 
is even true that the much-deplored inequalities in the distri- 
bution of wealth and the tragic vicissitudes of fortune have, 
within certain limits, a compensatory action in the powerful 
stimulus of alternate hope and fear which they exert upon 
human energy and invention, so that, be aspirations not too 
hopeless or fears fairly unnerving, they stir society healthfully, 
“as the sea is kept alive by the trouble of its tides.” And 
there are multitudes in our time, as in every time, with 
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reference to whose needs these truths can hardly be overstated. 
There are hosts of semi-awake, shiftless, ineffective people, 
complaining of their luck, and nursing grievance against the 
arrangements of society ; there are idle sentimentalists delight- 
ing to dispense superfluous sympathy or weakening help ; there 
are sciolistic world-menders, and wrong-headed dabsters at 
philanthropy—all of whom need nothing so much as a cleansing 
and tonic dose of the bitterest kind of British political economy, 
with a dash in it, may be, of the new doctrine of the rightwise- 
ness of natural selection and the survival of the fittest. 

But, all this fully recognised, it remains true that the good 
service which economic individualism has done and has yet to 
do for humanity furnishes no real ground for the assumption 
that to “let alone” is the golden rule within the economic 
order, the solvent for all economic difficulties. Still less does 
it justify the position of those recent theorists who find in the 
free working of intelligent self-interest quite the “standing or 
falling principle” of the life of modern society. This latter 
position indeed involves assumptions, as to fact, which are at 
variance with economic history; and, as to the social ends, 
which are at variance with the moral instincts of mankind, 

Dealing first with the later theories ; it is a gratuitous as- 
sumption that the operation of economic individualism in 
economic history illustrates the selective play of natural forces 
toward the ends of an evolutionary sociology. 

The “survival of the fittest ” is not by any means the result 
of a struggle for existence which is wrought out under the 
highly complex conditions of an organised political society, 
embodying those restraints of law and morality which are 
found requisite to encourage and maintain economic effort. 
“The animal kingdom and the social organism are such essen- 
tially different domains that the same law applied to each 
would produce wholly opposite effects.” The magic of pro- 
perty which “turns sand into gold,” which stimulates to such 
high strains of effort and self-denial, is created by law, and 
thus ultimately by the moral instinct which regards Humanity 
as an end in itself; and property in its turn subserves an anti- 
natural, a moral purpose, as it cherishes the existence and pro- 
tects the comfort and dignity of the feeble, and sets up in 
certain directions barriers to the mere brute advance of the 
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strong. Dr. Mitchell, in his Past in the Present, has abun- 
dantly illustrated the thesis that “ Civilisation is nothing more 
than a complicated outcome of a war waged with Nature, by 
man in society, to prevent her from putting into operation in 
every case her law of Natural Selection.” This is effected, in 
the first place, by means of institutions grounded in reason and 
conscience, in the shelter of. which industry is encouraged to 
extend and diversify itself, and, resultantly, by the development 
of co-operation and the division of labour, which provides, even 
for the most insignificant or the defectively constituted, a 
place of usefulness in which they may both draw strength 
from and give strength to the social organism. In short, the 
modern economic order is in various aspects in conflict with 
the biological law of Natural Selection ; while as a whole it is 
made possible by a political and legal order, the existence and 
force of which cannot be accounted for by the mere mechani- 
cal collision of the social atoms, but which draw their life 
from the insight of the social reason and the power of the 
moral will. 

Not, therefore, by the free working of individualism toward 
the “survival of the fittest ” as a social end could the existing 
social economy be produced or maintained. But, further than 
this, experience has shown that even within the bounds set 
by the prevailing legal order, /aissez faire is not a principle by 
any means of unqualified application, either in view of the 
economic or other social ends. 

First, as regards the adequacy of such a policy to the 
economic end. The economic good, viz., the increase of the 
social wealth, has in fact two phases which might be described 
as the immediate and the ultimate increase. These may be 
regarded as two different and distinct ends when we consider 
who are the individuals benefited by them, and consequently 
the laws under which they are attained. The increase, in any 
form, of the social wealth largely means direct, immediate 
benefit to those engaged in producing it, and so far the intel- 
ligent self-interest of individuals is a sufficient means and the 
best means of economic good. But there are material benefits 
of the utmost importance to the permanent welfare of society, 
which, either because they inure to the future rather than the 
present generation, or because they diffuse themselves through 
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the whole without reference to the special efficiency of the 
individuals producing them, individual interest cannot safely 
be trusted, perhaps not reasonably be expected, to supply. As 
regards, for instance, the preservation and adequate develop- 
ment of the material resources of a country, the provision and 
maintenance of a sound standard of values and medium of 
exchange, the fitting of the young for productive vocations— 
the issues are of so vast and far-reaching a character as not to 
touch individual interest in any effective way. This phase of 
the economic good can be provided for only by the insight of 
the social reason and the effort of the social will. 

A striking example has recently been furnished in the 
danger to which the permanent interests of New York State, in 
her great Adirondack wilderness, have been exposed from the 
operations of money-making interests—those, to wit, of the 
lumbermen and mining companies. Only let these interests 
alone, and within a generation a thousand mountain streams 
would run dry, a thousand hill-sides be left bleak and bare, 
even soilless ; devastating spring torrents must take the place 
of fertilising summer showers; even climates alter, and the 
channel be choked of a great artery of navigation; to say 
nothing of an irreparable loss to all lovers of Nature’s original 
wildness and beauty. But whose direct interest is it to inter- 
fere? Individual interest does not look after the future 
generation, but rather mutters in answer to all suggestions 
that way tending, “ Apres nous le déluge,” or, as the Greek poet 
had it, “When I am gone let earth be mingled with fire.” 
Here, evidently, the State, as the organ of the impersonal 
reason and conscience of the society concerned, is called upon 
to step in and say to private interest, “ Hands off! I am the 
trustee of the Future. I think and act for the economic good, 
not of the individual, but of the whole; not of the generation 
alone, but of the humanity that is to come out of it and after 
it.” And the example is not by any means an isolated one. 
There is, therefore, an important phase of the economic good 
which cannot at all be obtained by the competition of interests. 
And even as regards what we have styled the “immediate” 
form of the economic end, it is now held by many that com- 
bination in the form of co-operative undertakings in production 
and exchange is destined in the future to do much of the work 
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which has hitherto been best effected by pure competition, 
with better results in the increase as well as in the distribution 
of wealth. 

But, second, there are other and higher ends which are 
affected by economic action, and recent experience has de- 
monstrated the necessity of interference at times with the 
natural course of economic affairs in the interest of these 
higher ends. It is a peculiarity of the mechanism by which 
modern wealth is produced that living men constitute a great 
part of its system of cogs and levers. If this machine, then, 
be driven at the full pace of a passion which seeks the greatest 
returns for the least investment, there are certain to result 
forms of human misery and degradation which are inconsistent 
with the political ends of the State, while they are repugnant 
to that moral sentiment of mankind which Kant voiced in 
declaring that “Humanity is always to be treated as an end, 
never as a means merely.” Thus, for example, have resulted 
those abuses of the English factory system as regards the age 
and sex of the employed, the length of hours, and other con- 
siderations dangerous to life, health, or morals, which enforced, 
against the vigorous protests of the Manchester economists, 
the passage of the English Factory Acts. The State found 
itself in these cases forced to interfere with the right of free 
contract, as the description of an Act of Parliament for regu- 
lating workshops expresses it, “to prevent the utter degradation 
of the labourer, and to protect the honest employer against 
unprincipled competitors, who owed their success to brutal 
sacrifice of human life.” And this and similar legislation, 
such as that safe-guarding the lives of miners against the 
cupidity of employers, has been abundantly justified by the 
results attained. In this country, the easier conditions of life 
and comparatively abundant employment have made competi- 
tion less fierce and cruel in its dealing with human well-being, 
yet the condition of the poor in the crowded tenement-houses 
of great cities, the degradations especially connected with the 
union of home and workshop in the manufacture of cigars in 
tenement-houses, the employment of young children in fac- 
tories, are but a sample of the illustrations which might be 
offered of the tendency, which the fever-heat of competition 
generates even in our favoured country, to regard and treat 
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humanity as the mere fuel which drives the money-making 
machinery. 

Summing up what has been said as to the rise of economic 
individualism and the development of laissez faire theories, it 
appears that economists since Adam Smith have been en- 
couraged by the triumphs of the principle of unchecked com- 
petition of interests, to assert it not merely as a defensive 
maxim against misgovernment, but as a rule of general appli- 
cation to all economic social problems—a rule logically derived 
from the dogma that “The sum of all interests is best cared 
for when each individual cares for self” And the social 
derangements incident to energetic competition, with the de- 
partures from the accepted method which have been found 
necessary for their correction, have worked in its defence a 
new theory of the social end, viz., that of the survival of the 
fittest, with a more unqualified application of the principle. 
In the view of the new philosophy of society, social good is 
attained by substituting the evolutionary end and the mechani- 
cal action of impulses, closely connected with sense, for the 
properly ethical end and impulse, and this while ignoring the 
fact that the economic history from which the theory draws 
its arguments is a history which only the ethical development 
of Society has made possible. But the plausibility of the 
newer philosophy is perhaps less due to its logic than to the 
fact that its conclusions are in harmony with methods and 
maxims naturally in vogue in a period when the commercial 
spirit everywhere predominates, and more or less colours all 
conceptions. 

No mechanically operating agencies can do the work which 
has been and is being done for society by the ethical idea and 
impulse, such as we have defined them. Yet within the eco- 
nomic sphere we find blindly-acting forces, which, within certain 
limits, prove to have a self-regulating power, and effect for 
economic purposes what could not be effected by methods 
purely ethical. And moralists and social reformers are only 
too prone to ignore what the “mechanics of interest ” has done, 
and is capable of doing, for civilisation ; too prone to exaggerate 
the efficiency of the teleologic as compared with the automati- 
cally acting agencies in working out the material side of the 
social welfare. Hence what was described in the beginning of 
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this paper as a tendency to the invasion of economics by ethics. 
The socialist proposes to substitute for the automatic methods 
of the market an equitable adjustment of rewards by Society, 
based upon the natural or absolute worth of services and 
talents. The moralist, of a very different school, when 
oppressed by such problems as the combination of high rents 
and low wages offer in great centres, is no less too apt to 
forget the truth expressed by Baudrillart in his observation 
that “ Le sentiment prenant les noms de charité et de fraternité 
ne saurait servir de base & l'économie politique.” Good Bishop 
Latimer, denouncing in his Lent sermons with bitter invective 
the “rent-enhauncing” landlords of his time, battled, as he 
imagined, with the sin of covetousness, but in reality with the 
laws of industrial progress. Like error may easily in our day 
be committed by the pulpit moralist, who may dash into the 
fray of current economic controversy, and, with no guidance but 
such as generous instincts and human sympathy may afford 
him, attempt to settle the vexed questions by his own imme- 
diate intuition of what ought to be. “Sympathy may lead to 
wrong as well as egoism.” The questions at issue are complex 
and hard ones, and certainly not to be settled by “ apostolic 
blows and knocks.” Yet public teachers of morals are bound 
to discuss these themes, and therefore are bound to investigate 
economic phenomena and study the range of economic laws. 
The eagerness of the social reformer, the abstract dogmatic 
method of the professional moralist, is apt to give too little 
place to the truth which underlies the overworked commercial 
maxim that “Business is business.” The truth is that there 
has come to be, somehow, an economic world which has its 
distinct order of phenomena, its peculiar methods, and, in a 
certain sense, its necessary laws. Within modern society 
there has grown up a vast and complex industrial organism 
which is automatic and instinctive in its operation. As in 
the physical organism of the civilised adult man, habit and 
heredity have created a capacity of reflex action, which multi- 
plies power by minimising the occasions for deliberate and 
calculated effort, so, in the industrial organism, by the growing 
habitude of unconscious co-operation in its parts, there has 
been developed a capacity, as it were, of social reflex action, 
which effects far more for the supply of the common wants 
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and, up to a certain point at least, effects it better than could 
ever be done by a deliberate social concert for the same pur- 
poses. The individual instinct of gain, eager and strong as the 
hunger of animals, comes converging from a thousand points 
to the common end of producing and dividing the economic 
goods. Speculation, working at myriad points unconscious of 
each other, has networked the world with highways, organised 
the complicated apparatus of business, extended and consoli- 
dated credit, made fraud more uncommon. Market competition 
has regulated prices with the rapidity and the accuracy of a 
calculating machine, by a standard as just as any general rule 
which could be devised and operated, for, as Mr. Sidgwick 
well says, “The one price which competition tends to fix as 
the market price of any kind of services has been taken to 
represent the universal or social, and, therefore, morally valid 
estimate of the ‘real worth’ of such services.” 

There is a wisdom in the general current of commercial in- 
stincts which cannot be surpassed or superseded by any thought- 
taking of society. Prices cannot be fixed by the wisest and best 
men’s moral intuition as to “ what things are really worth”; it 
is vain to calculate on abstract principles the due reward of 
different kinds of labour. Economic history shows that “these 
things regulate themselves.” 

Yet all this may be fully recognised without admitting the 
encroachment before noted of laissez faive upon wise state 
policy and sound morals; without conceding to the practical 
heresy, so apt to obtain in commercial circles, that “There is 
a special department of life for pursuing one’s interests, and yet 
another for the practice of morals ;” without at all segregating 
moralist, reformer, and statesman from influence upon economic 
affairs. 

For, first, the economic end is ever subordinate to higher 
social ends, notably the ethical end, and wherever the pursuit 
of the former prevents the attainment of the latter and superior 
ends, the social conscience and will may, and does, interfere, as 
in the case of the “ Factory Acts.” Second, the rules of the 
market, while accepted in general as working rules for economic 
practice, may be, and constantly are, qualified in individual appli- 
cations by moral sentiment and human sympathy. Third, the 
political and moral good involved in the economic well-being of 
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the weaker social classes may be, though indirectly and gradu- 
ally, most powerfully promoted by moral and political effort in 
the line of the economic laws; by action for the common good, 
proceeding upon and supported by an increased and more dif- 
fused acquaintance with economic phenomena and the opera- 
tions of the forces manifested in them. 

The third of these points should briefly be discussed, with 
reference to the opportunity and duties in this direction of 
our public moral teachers, whether their especial fuaction be 
ecclesiastical or pedagogical. 

The public moralist, familiar with the moral evils which at- 
tend the enforced idleness of the unemployed and the condition 
of those who find it hard to make a “ decent living,” is not likely 
to ignore the intimate connection which subsists between eco- 
nomic and moral good. But he cannot adequately deal with 
the evils referred to by purely moral methods. The means of 
economics are here needed to effect the ends of ethics. 

Economic aims in the education of the young are of vital 
importance as tending to increase the general efficiency both 
in the production and the management of economic goods. 
To train men capable of productive efficiency, who will be fitted 
to fill some place in that vast industrial mechanism which, 
crowded as it is, has always room for the competent, is almost 
to raise recruits for virtue. The Rabbinic condemnation of the 
parent who did not bring his son up to some useful trade had 
in it a hint for our moral teachers. Public education, while the 
materialistic side should not predominate in it, should certainly 
be shaped with reference to making the child able to earn a 
good living. The admirable trade schools now established in 
some of the larger cities are not everywhere practicable, nor do 
such schools meet the wants most widely felt. What is most 
needed is that type of education, fortunately a growing one, 
which seeks to lead children through books to things, which 
would educate in affairs as well as in phrases and abstractions. 
The early and close training in the use of the senses, some rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with the use of tools if possible, as bring- 
ing ideas into action, but above and through all, the constant 
aim to develop a really independent, agile, and adaptable, instead 
of a merely imitative and formal intelligence—such is the type 
of education which we would describe as economic. And as 
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the management as well as the production of economic goods 
is in question, the topic connects itself with another now often 
debated, viz., the proper manner of teaching morals in public 
schools. There is a difficulty as to systematic and effective 
teaching of practical ethics in schools, which seems owing in 
part to the generality and triteness of the truths obtained by 
abstracting the moral relations from the diversified and easily 
apprehensible ones with which they are involved in the com- 
plexity of actual conduct. Children seem to need something 
like a systematic instruction in the art of living in society, 
which shall blend in one elementary treatment the traditional 
Aristotelic divisions of Ethics, Economics, and Politics. The 
Greek sophists, in fact, according to Zeller, were accustomed to 
include under duty all that, according to Greek ideas, consti- 
tuted the capable man—on the one side all practical and useful 
arts, including bodily activity, but especially all that is of value 
in domestic or civil life; on the other side ability and upright- 
ness of character. 

The Greek blending of the moral and material elements in 
one conception of the good, while defective and misleading for 
the purposes of moral science, might furnish a point of view 
for practical instruction of the young at once in economics and 
ethics which would not be without its advantages. The idea 
of self-control and self-direction to an end, first and most easily 
learned in connection with the material side of life, could be 
the more readily carried forward from the natural to the 
spiritual realm. 

Not less important, however, than the training of a new gen- 
eration in the capacity of self-help and self-care, is the educa- 
tion of the mass of the active generation in comprehension of 
the nature and workings of that industrial economy or organism 
in which it is itself embraced. This is requisite for intelligent 
political and other social action, ever liable to be taken in 
ignorance or misconception of economic facts and laws. To 
diffuse information and intelligence in regard to such matters 
as the nature and effects of good and bad money, the incidence 
of taxation in its different forms, the nature and services of 
capital, the comparative condition of Jabour in our own and 
other periods and countries, is to promote intelligent action 
for the social good, and therefore is fit and eminently desirable 
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work for the teacher of public morals. We hold it thena 
part of the Christian minister’s privilege and duty, with due 
reference to proportion and limit,to use the various opportunities 
of his office in diffusing correct and needed information, and 
aiding in the formation of sound judgments on questions 
deeply affecting the material well-being of the people among 
whom he lives, but especially that of the more burdened and 
less fortunate classes. But, as was before intimated, it is only 
as a student of economic history and economic science that he 
can engage in the discussion of these questions to advantage. 
Warrant and text for such teaching cannot be wanting so long, 
as in Solomon’s pages, “wisdom dwells with prudence.” If, 
indeed, the Sermon on the Mount seems at times almost anti- 
economic, it is to be remembered that the Old Testament is all 
the time in the background and taken for granted, and that 
the immediate matter in hand was a polemic against Rabbinism 
with its selfish and materialistic interpretations of a sublime 
spiritual law. 

The moralist will also wisely lend his earnest aid to what- 
ever efforts or institutions propose by fair means to increase 
the average rewards of labour, or to economise its expenditures. 

In the foregoing discussion, largely concerned with practice, 
various thoughts have been suggested in regard to the scope and 
mutual relations of economic and ethical science, which may 
now be brought together and stated in order, as, in the main, 
conclusions in view of what has been advanced. 

(a) Political Economy, as a science distinct from Ethics or 
Politics, has grown up with the development of the system of 
modern industrialism, and with recognition of automatic pro- 
perties, and a certain instinctive wisdom possessed by this 
complicated mechanism. Political Economy, therefore, as a 
philosophy, finds its special business in analysing and seeking 
to formulate these “natural” movements of the industrial 
organism : the calculable operations of human nature in the 
pursuit of wealth. 

(b) The “laws” of political economy are, for the most part, 
generalisations based upon the reflexes which human societies 
tend to establish in developing a capacity of complex co-oper- 
ation in industry and commerce. They are not therefore “ laws 
of nature,” but laws of the nature of a certain highly artificial. 
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condition of human affairs in civilised countries, which has 
grown to what it is, and has growth and change before it. The 
safe method in political economy cannot be that of hypothetical 
reasoning from universal abstract premises ; the generalisations 
of political economy are of service rather as working hypotheses 
to be tested in the study of economic history, and the inter- 
pretation of statistics. The fashion, less in favour now than 
formerly, of arguing in economics from a@ priori grounds to 
unqualified, and often startling, conclusions, seems to have 
promoted controversy more than knowledge. 

(c) As, up to a certain point, the economic good is instru- 
mentally essential to the ethical good, there is an extensive 
sphere within which the ends of ethics are to be sought by 
the means of economics; within which, therefore, economic 
investigation must furnish to morals a utilitarian interpreta- 
tion of what is right. Such questions as, Is speculation an 
evil? What is a just standard of values? belong to a realm 
which impersonal forces dominate, and within which the 
“ought to be” is identical with the “must be.” It is in the 
investigation of such questions that economic science supple- 
ments the work of moral. But neither in the market nor 
anywhere else does ethics allow a place in which the 
“economic man” is to supplant man in the exercise of his 
integral humanity. 

(d) There are forms of even the economic social good of 
such generality and remoteness as to be beyond the reach of 
the automatically acting forces of self-interest, and, as before 
noticed, these can be attained only upon grounds and by 
means which fall within the sphere of ethics. 

(ec) In the long-run and in the main, the virtues are 
economically productive, yet true virtues, while finding a 
large utilitarian justification in economics, are not a proper 
part of its subject-matter. For, being, as virtues, essentially 
ends in themselves, they cannot be successfully cultivated as 
the means to a lower end. The demonstrated value of 
integrity to credit may confirm integrity but cannot produce 
it, “Seek first the kingdom of God” and the rest follows, 
but the kingdom cannot be attained if sought first for its 
economic advantages. What might be described as the 
“economics of ethics” may be studied to the greatest ad- 
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vantage, but the utilitarian advantages of the virtues are 
not such as to make them the product or means of an 
economy of interest. 

On the other hand, ethical science stands as the perpetual 
critic and moderator of the economic world, in respect of its 
conceptions of utility or advantage, as well as of the means 
used to realise them. To economics, utility is the desired ; to 
ethics, it is what ought to be desired. The dictates of a 
sound ethical philosophy would to-day materially reduce the 
tension of the wealth-producing energies, by directing atten- 
tion from visible to spiritual goods, by rebuking excessive 
pleonexia, ostentation, and luxurious sensuality. For example, 
“The want to surpass others is capable of being increased ad 
infinitum without anything gained for the well-being of any 
one concerned that is not lost to the others.” Again, more 
is wasted in absolutely hurtful indulgences, such as spirituous 
beverages, than would be needed to provide for the working 
inillions a fair average of comfort. Thus the treatment of 
economic consumption from an ethical point of view appears 
an important means for the correction of serious derangements 
in the social organism. 

(f) There are economic social questions which will hardly 
be resolved without reference to the belief or bias of the 
economist with regard to the theory of morals : thus economic 
theory cannot escape the influence of ethical speculation. 
As M. Baudrillart has well said, “ Za morale précéde et domine 
Péconomie politique comme elle précede et domine la politique et 
le drow.” But to dominate our economic system is not ina 
philosophy founded upon an atomistic conception of society ; 
and a philosophy which evolves altruism from egoism by 
social experience of pleasures and pains, can naturally but 
advise the reformer to stand and wait upon nature and let the 
Titanic forces of industrial civilisation work out what salva- 
tion is in them. Thus economic evils may even be trans- 
formed into moral necessities, a view not unsupported by the 
bias of a commercial age, since, as Goethe says, “ We delight 
to clothe our errors in the garb of universal laws.” But, on 
the other hand, the extreme demands of those who arraign 
the existing economic order, in view of inadequate results in 
human happiness, also betray the influence of materialistic 
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conceptions of the individual’s wants and requirements—the 
ascription to economic good of the “ categorical imperative ” 
which belongs to the moral; and the social aim of such is in 
the nature of things as impracticable as their philosophy of 
human nature is inadequate. A moral philosophy which 
recognises the Christian conception of the inherent worth and 
perfectibility of human nature, will, as Channing did, desire 
for the workers not so much an outward and showy as an 
inward and real change. Yet, from the same standpoint, it 
cannot but condemn any tendency in the economic system to 
treat man as a means merely—an instrument to wealth in the 
same sense that matter is. And it must also, we think, 
cherish such economic ideals as that of Channing, that “In 
proportion as Christianity shall spread the spirit of brother- 
hood, there will and must be a more equal distribution of 
oils and means of improvement.” In brief, a profound 
estimate of man’s moral nature is prerequisite to an art of 
living which shall meet the requirements of a being at once 
mortal and immortal, who is at once one and many, in that 
his individual development is inseparable from the develop- 
ment of the social whole. 
GEORGE B, NEWCOMB, PH.D. 


Art. X.—Current Literature. 


\ E regard with suspicion all attempts to reconcile Scripture 

with present-day science. The revelation God has 
given claims acceptance because of its origin, and it is our 
duty humbly to receive it, and honestly to interpret it. 
Referring to some well-meant though injudicious endeavours to 
reconcile evolution with the account of creation in the Book 
of Genesis, Professor Huxley says sarcastically, “ A person who 
is not a Hebrew scholar can only stand aside and admire the 
marvellous flexibility of a language which admits of such 
diverse interpretations.” Unfortunately, during the last half 
century too good occasion has been given for such cynical 
criticism. 

It may be asked, Are not science and Scripture in accord ? 
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There is a preliminary question, What science? The science 
of to-day or to-morrow? Human knowledge is fluid, not fixed, 
and until it becomes final it is premature to compare it with 
the Word of God. Without any jealousy of human researches 
and discoveries, we can possess our souls in patience, assured 
that He who has been pleased to reveal His will to us is in no 
ignorance of His own works. 

With this caution, which in these days is not unnecessary, 
we have nothing but commendation for the excellent lectures 
on Nature and the Bible, by Dr. Reusch, which the enterprising 
Edinburgh publishers present to us in an English translation (1). 
The Professor shows himself amply equipped for the task he 
undertook. He has mastered scientific facts and theories, and 
with a rare skill detects weaknesses in arguments often unchal- 
lenged, and maintains, with marked success, the trustworthi- 
ness of Scripture. In the two volumes he ranges over the 
whole field in which contrast between the two records is pos- 
sible, and even when we cannot go altogether with him, he 
leaves us in no doubt of his sincerity and strength. These 
lectures are exceedingly suggestive, and the English in which 
they are now clothed is easy and excellent. 


A very interesting and important work, printed from the 
Ms. lectures of the late Professor Bonifas of Montauban, and 
ably edited by Pastor Bianquis of Rouen, has been published in 
Paris (2). Asa history of Christian doctrine, it is valuable for 
its calm and accurate statement, and for the clearness of its style. 
The author adopts the chronological division of Hagenbach, 
into five periods, viz—I. The age of Apologetics, from the 
apostolic age to the death of Origen (a.D. 90-254). II. The 
age of Polemics, from the death of Origen to John of Damascus 
(254-730). III. The age of Scholasticism, from John of 
Damascus to the Reformation (730-1517). IV. The age of 
Creeds, from the Reformation to the close of the seventeenth 


(1) Nature and the Bible: Lectures on the Mosaic History of Creation in its 
relation to Natural Science. By Dr. F. H. Reusch, Professor of Catholic 
Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from the fourth edition 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. Two vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(2) Histoire des Dogmes de U Eglise Chrétienne. Par Frangois Bonifas, Pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté de Théologie de Montauban: Ouvrage posthume. Two 
vols. Paris : Fischbacher, 1886. 
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century (1517-1700). V. The age of Criticism, from the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century to the present time. 
The last-named period--the age of Criticism—is but briefly 
indicated in the present work, the author having treated it 
elsewhere under the heads History of Protestant Theology in 
France and Germany from the 18th Century and History of 
Catholicism and Protestantism in France during the 19th. 

To ministers, and indeed to all Biblical students, we cor- 
dially commend these volumes. The author's lucid style and 
admirable power of arrangement make his work extremely 
useful for reference. But its far greater value consists in the 
light it sheds upon central and experimental truth, and the 
inspiring influence it breathes upon the heart and conscience. 
Prof. Bonifas was not one of those teachers whose work ends 
with presenting the various sides of a question, leaving to the 
perplexed student the task of deciding which is the true. He 
was essentially a leader of thought—a man who, by his own 
living Christianity and ardent love of truth, possessed a clue, 
which he rejoiced to place in the hands of men threading the 
mazes of difficult inquiry. In reading the delightful pages 
in which throughout his work he comments upon the portions 
of truth brought to light during long theological periods, we 
feel that there is no freshness like that of a fresh mind ever 
filling itself at the Source of life, and fertilising whatsoever it 
reaches. The author's theological position is that of the great 
majority of our Evangelical Churches. It is well known that 
what is regarded as strict orthodoxy in the Continental 
Churches is large orthodoxy in our own. The teaching of 
Professor Bonifas gives to the authority of Scripture the very 
highest place. By this we mean not merely the high place 
which theoretically all evangelical Christians accord to the 
Word of God. We refer to the principle, again and again in- 
sisted upon by the author, that there is a practical danger of 
our allowing dead faith in the articles of a creed to supplant 
that living faith in a living Saviour, which can be maintained 
only through constant and intimate acquaintance with the 
Word of God. 

We cannot in the limits of so brief a notice do justice to 
the interest with which Professor Bonifas carries his reader 
along the great stream of Christian doctrine. His clearness 
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of style makes it a pleasure to study with him even those 
complicated periods which, in the pages of less gifted writers, 
only repel. We are largely indebted to French science for 
true principles of classification in the organic world. Here, in 
the work before us, we have a valuable contribution to the 
analysis and history of Christian thought. The author's 
system of classification is not artificial; it is based upon true 
laws of life and mind—based, moreover, upon profound spiri- 
tual experience. As the geologist, Hugh Miller, possessed the 
gift of calling the dead past into life under the magic of his 
pen, so the French theologian, with his strong grasp of saving 
truth, and his vivid realisation of the forces at work in the 
history of the Church of God, summons the past of conflicting 
opinion to arise and live before us, and speak with power to 
the present time. What, for instance, can be more admirable 
or suggestive than his lucid analysis of the origin, the charac- 
teristics, and the long-felt tendencies of the early Gnosticism ? 
(vol. i. pp. 73-102.) Again, in the development of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Trinity, the person of Christ, the nature of sin, 
the work of redemption, we are brought face to face with the 
ethical and spiritual truths which underlie all these. The 
leaders of the various theological schools appear before us as 
living men ; and they speak as to the living. Doctrines which 
we have long held, but have grasped perhaps only after severe 
mental conflict, become doubly precious as they rise from the 
past, arrayed in the triumph of their early and hard-won 
victory. We call special attention to the profoundly interest- 
ing chapters on the doctrine of the Trinity. Nothing can be 
more admirable than the author’s summary of the whole con- 
troversy, out of which has come down to us the famous Qui- 
cumque, the so-called Athanasian Creed. With regard to 
this symbol, wrongly attributed to the great Athanasius, the 
author sets before us in clear light its basis of truth, the 
exaggeration of its statement, its grandiose and poetic form, 
and the hold which, despite its faults, it kept for ages over the 
imagination and the faith of Christendom. In summing up 
all these, he rises to the height of a truly great argument. We 


select the following from the statement of his personal con- 
vetions :— 


“The Scriptures, as we have already stated, affirm the subordination of 
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the Son to the Father, and of the Holy Ghost to the Father and the Son. 
On this point Athanasius is right against Augustine, and the creeds of Nicwa 
and Constantinople are right against the Quicumque. Therefore, on the 
question of the divinity of Jesus Christ, I hold by the Nicene creed, 
and the theology of Athanasius ; or rather, I hold by the Bible. In what 
concerns the divinity of Christ, I adhere to that admirable expression the 
Son, which implies at once unity of nature and moral dependence :—the 
homo-ousia of the Son, and His subordination to the Father. So, as regards 
the Trinity, I adhere to the terms of Scripture: . . . on the one hand, 
God revealing Himself to us as Father, Son, and Spirit ; and on the other, 
God in His essential nature, before the world was, and independnetly 
of the world, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. . . . I avoid using the term person, 
necessarily inappropriate and inadequate. . . . I affirm only that the Son 
and the Spirit are, like the Father, Intelligence, Love, and Will; and that 
an ineffable interchange of Love, and an eternal and perfect harmony of Will, 
between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, constitute the life of Deity. 
It is, I repeat, an unfathomable mystery, but it is a mystery of light and 
love. It is a mystery of life, and is not all life a mystery? It is a mystery 
which illumines every other. It is a truth which underlies all other truths ; a 
fact of revelation which implies every other fact, at the same time that, as a 
doctrine, it is the centre and the basis of all philosophical truth. . .. I 
venture so far as to say that but for the Trinity the creation of free and 
intelligent creatures would not have taken place. If God had not, from all 
eternity, possessed in His own being resources sufficient to accomplish a 
redemption—should the necessity for a redemption arise—He would not 
have created a liberty from which such tragic issues might spring. But He 
did create liberty—not only because liberty is good in itself, and because it 
is the means to the highest good ; but primarily, and above all, because in 
the Eternal Son, and in the Eternal Spirit of the Son, the Godhead pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible resource of redeeming and regenerating grace” 
(pp. 82-84). 


Points upon which there is much difference of opinion 
appear in the author’s view of “The Descent into Hades,” 
which is treated in a very interesting manner in pp. 351-360 
of vol.i. His remarks on the enosis offer some important 
points of difference from the theory of Gess. We also notice 
the earnestness with which, while identifying himself with no 
special Millenarian theory, he insists upon the importance of 
turning the thought of Christendom very frequently to the 
second coming of the Lord. In the above points, perhaps few 
will see eye to eye with the gifted author of the Histoire des 
Degmes ; but all may rise refreshed in spirit from the perusal 
of his work, in which, through the many-changing forms of 
dogma, Jesus Christ is so powerfully set forth as the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. J. R. 
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Considerable interest has been revived and extended in the 
subject of prophecy fulfilled and unfulfilled. There seems to be 
a general consent that we are living in the last times, or at 
least are just about to step over the threshold into them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grattan Guinness have been and are enthusiastic 
students of the Books of Daniel and Revelation, and in a 
former work, The Approaching End of the Age, have given 
forth the results of much laborious and thoughtful study. The 
large volume now before us, entitled Light for the Last Days (3), 
is very much a continuation of the above-mentioned (which has 
reached an issue of ten editions), and very largely enters upon 
a detailed statement and illustration of “the historic evidence 
of the fulfilment of the main chronologic prophecies of Scrip- 
ture.” The Book of Daniel is the groundwork of this able 
and most interesting exposition, and no unprejudiced student 
of the word of prophecy will lightly regard this patient and 
pious attempt to unravel and then wind up the historical and 
prophetical details in this confessedly dark book of Scripture. 
We cannot here follow our authors in their conclusions, and 
exhibit our differences in interpretations and views, but we 
cordially welcome, and recommend to all who are seeking 
light for the last days, this excellent compendium of the 
opinions and deductions of two most practical and earnest 
evangelists. We may turn aside for a moment to say with 
our authors that we hope this book may be the means of 
extending the interest in and support of the World’s Missionary 
Institute under their devoted care. 


To the Jew the Old Testament, in so far as it speaks of a 
personal Christ, is a sealed book. When, however, the light 
from heaven shines into the heart of a Jew, he begins to see 
the treasures of divine love to Israel in types and titles and 
prophecies of Jesus of Nazareth. In Rays of Messiah’s Glory; 
or Christ in the Old Testament (4), we find a loving and simple 
examination of many passages Gentile Christians have always 


(3) Light for the Last Days. A Study, Historic and Prophetic. By Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness, authors of The Approaching End of the Age, 
etc. With diagrams. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 

(4) Rays of Messiah’s Glory ; or Christ in the Old Testament. By David 
Baron, author of What think ye of Christ? An Appeal to the Jews of Great 
Britain. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 
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referred to the promised Messiah in due time manifested in 
the Christ of the Gospels, and it is very interesting to follow 
our author, dealing with such references from the full know- 
ledge of the two standpoints of Jew and Christian. 


The Book of Joshua (5) is a scholarly work, bristling with 
Hebrew, but rich in notes and remarks exegetical and 
historical. It is a most helpful book, and will be much 
valued for its sound criticism and excellent expositions and 
explanations. The geographical notes are full and clear. 
While the work as a whole looks as if it were devoted prin- 
cipally to the grammar and criticism of the text, as we examine 


it, we find it rich in suggestions of homiletic and practical 
material. 


There are always many alarmists who seldom have clear 
ideas of the danger they dread. The doctrine, or we should 
prefer to call it more properly and fairly the working hypo- 
thesis, of evolution, has given rise to quite a host of fearful, if 
not despairing, cries. Dr. Van Dyke is one of the latest ar- 
rivals upon the scene, and his pen is uplifted to stay the tumult, 
or at least to hearten the fearful ones. In a closely-packed 
volume on Theism and Evolution (6), the field of atheistic forms 
of evolution is surveyed, and objections are so calmly and so 
effectively urged that it cannot be said these forms maintain 
their ground. We can only indicate the range of this 
book. Treating first of evolution, he asks, Is it atheism? and 
then proceeds to deal with man’s nature in its physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious aspects. Then he states the case 
as to “the father of the human race,” and goes on to review 
Darwin, Heckel and the doctrine of abiogenesis. Matter, Con- 
tinuity, Force, Life, Brain, Mind, and the Freedom of the Will 
are then separately examined in their relations to evolution, 
and the final conclusion come to and enforced in two concluding 


(5) The Book of Joshua: A Critical and Expository Commentary of the 
Hebrew Text. By the Rev. John Lloyd, M.A., F.R. Hist. Soc., Rector of 
Llanvapley, Monmouthshire. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 

(6) Theism and Evolution: An Examination of Speculative Theories as 
related to Theistic Conceptions of the Universe. By Joseph S. Van Dyke, D.D. 
With an Introduction by Archibald A. Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Princeton. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 
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chapters is, that between science and the Bible there is no con- 
flict. We may now only add that any one who intelligently 
reads this able work of a competent critic will have his faith 
strengthened in the old Scriptural position that God is before 
all things, and by Him all things consist. 


Lights and Shadows of Human Life is a book well fitted 
to help and interest the multitude (7). In a series of simple 
and loving sketches this pleasing writer exhibits life as 
it is in reality from its source to its crown. In the 
pathway from the one to the other he examines and 
illustrates, often in beautiful pictures, life’s sweetness, pro- 
blems, burdens, compensations, school, value, end, and sequel. 
It breathes a fine spirit, and will form a precious gift-book to 
old and young. 


Fifty-three short sermons, all to the little ones, are found 
in The Churchette (8). Mr. Howatt has admirably acquired 
the art of so addressing children as to win their attention. 
We cannot even imagine that when spoken these brief and 
pointed addresses could fail to interest and benefit even very 
young children. Now that a wider audience is desired, we trust 
many parents will assist the preacher by taking up his work, 
and repeating it at many a fireside. Mr. Howatt always 
endeavours to speak to the children in their own language, 
and protests against the too early introduction of gloominess 
into child-life. We bespeak for this parental aid a large cir- 
culation. 


The life of the eloquent preacher, George Whitefield, 
abounds in interesting and almost tragic events. The inde- 
fatigable Dr. Macaulay, editor of The Leisure Hour, has just 
published a little volume of Whitefield Anecdotes: illustrating 
the Life, Character, and Work of the great Evangelist (9). 


(7) Lights and Shadows of Human Life. By the Rev. John Philip, M.A., 
Fordoun. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 

(8) The Churchette: A Year’s Sermons and Parables for the Young. 
By Rev. J. Reid Howatt, author of Black Diamonds, etc. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 

(9) Whitefield Anecdotes ; illustrating the Life, Character, and Work of the 
great Evangelist. The Religious Tract Society. 
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Without assuming the form of a biography, we find here suf. 
ficient details from which may be gained a fair and accurate 
estimate of the man and his work. 


The contradictory doctrine to eternal hope is endless 
punishment, and by the prevalence and acceptance of the one 
the other is expelled from the system of theology. Professor 
Shedd of New York has republished an article which 
appeared in the North American Review last year in defence 
of the orthodox view. Then he gave only the rational 
argument; now he supplements this by prefixing two 
chapters, one on the “History of the Doctrine,” and another 
on “The Biblical Argument.” In a careful and powerful 
manner in this work, which he has entitled The Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment (10), Dr. Shedd once more examines and 
discusses the meaning of the words Sheol, Hades, and aiwvios, 
and as a result sees no reason to alter the accepted views. 
The statement of the phases of the argument is set forth with 
all perspicuity, and we conceive the opponents of the doctrine 
here maintained can hardly keep the field if they candidly 
follow or even fight it. The only fear we cherish is that, not- 
withstanding the light of day, and in this case also the light of 
Scripture, the shadowy form of eternal hope, so desirable in 
the estimation of some, may survive as a superstition. 


The pseudo-doctrine above referred to is well disposed of 
in an exposition of the parable of The Rich Man and Lazarus(11), 
by the Rev. Arthur Macarthur. He regards the lesson of the 
parable as a merciful warning to all who are of the spirit of 
the rich man, and while giving an excellent exposition of the 
whole story, criticises recent contrary opinions, such as those 
of Dr. Samuel Cox. Our author has little difficulty in showing 
the partial and defective nature of such views, their one- 
sidedness, and fallacious liberalism. We may characterise this 
little volume as an equally excellent exposition and exposé. 


(10) The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Systematic Theology in Irvine Theological Seminary, New 
York. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 

(11) The Rich Man and Lazarus. By the Rev. Arthur Macarthur, author 
of The Beloved in His Garden, etc. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 
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An Analysis of Waterland on the Eucharist (12) is meant 
for theological students, and perhaps also may be of some 
assistance to young people preparing for Confirmation or Com- 
munion. 


Abba, Father: Helps to Prayer and Meditation (13) con- 
tains suggestions for daily praise and prayer—morning, mid- 
day, and evening—with blank pages for names, places, days, 
work to be remembered in prayer, and record of answers to 
prayer. Then follow thirty-one groups of meditations. It is 
well conceived and well executed. 


In The Church and the Franchise (14) Mr. Andrew Simon 
Lamb, fearing what seems for many reasons the inevitable, 
endeavours to rouse State and Church to a sense of their 
responsibilities in relation to the present condition of 
ecclesiastical affairs. He dreads disestablishment, and declares 
disendowment to be impossible—two utterances which in 
mundane shiftings might well be qualified. Surely it is hard 
to declare what is impossible in these times. We are inclined 
to think, though he be a Scotch advocate, that the proverbial 
canniness has been swamped in the London marsh. For the 
argument in the first part of the book, setting forth individual 
responsibility in the exercise of the franchise, surely goes 
further than conscientious care to use it in behalf of an 
Established Church, and may even cover conscientious care to 
use it in the removal of the present Established Church from 
its pedestal. Mr. Lamb ably and lucidly, we may say, in fact, 
propositionally adduces a multitude of reasons against his own 
inference. Popery rampant, contracts broken, and consciences 
depraved are surely clamant calls to reform—and may we not 
say, punishment? But then, how can Parliament, and such 
a Parliament as Mr. Lamb admits we have, reform the 
spiritualities ? It can only whitewash them, and make them 

(12) Analysis of Waterland on the Eucharist. By Henry William Gress- 
well, M.A. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 

(13) Abba, Father : Helps to Prayer and Meditation. By the Rev. C. G. 
Baskerville, M.A., Vicar of St. Silas, near Birmingham. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 

(14) The Church and the Franchise. By Andrew Simon Lamb, of the 


Inner Temple, author of The Gospel and the Child. London: James Nisbet 
and Co., 1886. 
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obscure or unobtrusive ; they will be there as before. And 
is the nation to legislate unjustly or unrighteously? There 
are a thousand and one contrary arguments and applications 
of arguments suggested by this earnest book. We esteem 
Mr. Lamb’s convictions, but we much prefer his spirit to his 
execution. We value highly the fine tone of a personal 
devotion to the Lord Jesus that everywhere pervades this 
polemic in behalf of a State Church. Nevertheless we think 
our author is more fitted to edify the Church by his simple 
and sweet expositions of the Gospel than to buttress a falling 
fortress or to lead a forlorn hope. 


The late Dean Howson was the originator of a movement 
in the Church of England in favour of the recognised place 
and employment of women in the administrations of the 
Church. In a series of papers, now gathered and published 
in a little volume, entitled The Diaconate of Women in the 
Anglican Church (15), the Dean reviews the Biblical aspects 
of the ministry of women, and returns again and again to the 
enforcement of the advisability and scripturalness of such an 
agency. We are inclined to agree with the learned Dean, and 
trust the reading of this argument, so full and diverse, may 
assist all the Churches of Christ to give their due place to those 
true yoke-fellows who in all ages have, whether authorised or 
unrecognised, been real and constant helpers to the truth, <A 
brief but interesting biographical sketch of the Dean’s life is 
prefixed by his son. 


Told for a Memorial—The Story of Mary Ann (16) is a 
simple and evidently truthful history of an aged Christian of 
very humble life. The title sufficiently suggests the motive, 
and perhaps the character, of the biography. 


Avena: Musings in Rhyme (17) area series of simple and 


(15) The Diaconate of Women in the Anglican Church. Five chapters on 
the present attitude of the question. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D., late Dean of Chester, with a short biographical sketch by his Son. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 

(16) Told for «a Memorial—the Story of Mary Ann. With a preface by 
Canon Mason, Rector of All Hallows, Barking. London: James Nisbet 
and Co., 1886. 

(17) Avena: Musings in Rhyme. By FlavelS. Cook, M.A., D.D., Chaplain 
of the Lock Hospital, London. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 
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light pipings by Dr. Flavel Cook. They breathe an air of 
rusticity, and are for the most part secular, but a few are 
religious. They are evidently the products of relaxation and 
relief from burdening cares of official work, and perhaps also 
the natural outbursting of an irrepressible brightness and 
buoyancy of spirit. 


When doubt and indecision are so prevalent, it is bracing to 
meet with a plain and powerful statement and enforcement of 
the old, time-worn, yet ever fresh, truths of salvation. This we 
find in Mr. Thomas Moor’s Spiritual Truth (18). The grace 
and love of God in the work of the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
sinner, and in the work of the Holy Spirit in the sinner, and 
the personal assurance of salvation as the believer's consola- 
tion, are set forth simply, in a manner well fitted to awaken 
thought, and comfort and edify believers. 


All interested in the advancement of family religion will 
welcome wholesome religious literature. The Bible, of course, 
furnishes the best and standard reading in the family. After 
the Book itself we place those English expositions of the 
Word, which, while keeping closely to the truth, are written in 
an interesting style. Accordingly we commend most cordially, 
because embracing in a handy form Word and Commentary, 
The Acts of the Apostles (19), by the Rev. Francis Bourdillon. 


No one is better able than the esteemed Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society to give the public a 
truthful and extensive view of Medical Missions. Mr. Lowe 
has had practical experience in India, and finds congenial 
occupation as superintendent of the Training Institution of the 
above-named Society. He is a specialist of a fine evangelical 
spirit. In his Medical Missions :; their Place and Power (20), 


(18) Spiritual Truth for the Spiritual Mind of Believers. By Thomas Moor, 
author of Counsels and Thoughts for the Spiritual Life of Believers. London: 
James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 

(19) The Acts of the Apostles : Divided into Short Sections, with a simple 
Commentary for Family Reading. By the Rev. Francis Bourdillon, M.A. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1886. 

(20) Medical Missions: Their Place and Power. By John Lowe, F.R.C.S.E., 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society and Superintendent 
of its Training Institution. With Introduction by Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S.1., LL.D., etc. ete. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1886. 
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Mr. Lowe presents his case in its foundation, sphere, suc- 
cess, history, and claims. The volume is full of interest, and 
gives many graphic details. It must prove very helpful to 
the cause of Medical Missions, which the writer has so much at 
heart, and is so capable, alike from experience and sympathy, 
of expounding and advocating. We bespeak for it a large 
circle of readers, not only among those whose desires are 
towards this fruitful and now popular field of work, but also 


among all who desiderate and value a bona-fide and competent 
statement of the case. 


The Queen’s English is often mutilated, and sometimes 
murdered outright. But who could have conceived the truth 
of the terrible indictment brought against the Old Testament 
Revisers by Mr. G. Washington Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L.? In 
his second volume, entitled Ecclesiastical English (21), there is 
again a most trenchant detailed criticism of the language of 
the Revisers. Mr. Moon excuses the Revisers on the ground 
that their early training was defective in attention to the 
English language; but as he is of the modern school, and 
moreover is an enthusiast for pure and clear English, he laments 
and ridicules their work as anything rather than “a well of 
English undefiled.” One cannot help agreeing with him in a 
great part of his criticism, and as he gives chapter and verse, 
the correctness of his charges is easily verified. Great fun is 
made of the use of the personal pronoun. Take the following 
extract (p. 163) as a specimen :— 

“Turn now to 2 Kings xxiii. 29, and without reading the 
next verse, decide, if you can, who was the slayer, and who 
was the slain. 

“* In his days Pharaoh-nechoh king of Egypt went up against 
the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates: and king Josiah 
went against him; and he slew him at Megiddo, when he had 
seen him.’ 

“This is nearly as lucid as was the evidence given by a 
witness in a case of manslaughter in Somersetshire— 


21) Ecclesiastical English ; A Series of Criticisms showing the Old Testa- 
ment Revisers’ Violations of the Laws of the Language. Illustrated by more 
than 1000 Quotations. (Being Part 1. of The Revisers’ English.) By G. 


Washington Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L., author of 7'he Dean’s English. London : 
Hatchards, 1886. 
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“* He’d a stick, and he ’d a stick ; and he licked he, and he 
licked he ; and if he’d a-licked he as hard as he licked he, he’d 
a-killed he, and not he, he.’” 

Really we cannot follow our critic further, and must leave 
mueh of the mirth to the readers of the book. 


The sixth series of the St. Giles’ Lectures is a polemic in 
favour of the Scottish State Church. The Church and the 
People (22) is composed of lectures prepared and delivered 
by some of the ablest clergymen of the Established Church of 
Scotland. The subjects treated are Union of Church and State ; 
National Religion ; Free-will Offerings, Tithes, etc. ; The Par- 
ochial System ; Secessions from the Church of Scotland; The 
Church of Scotland and Religious Equality ; Disestablishment 
and Disendowment ; Union of Scottish Presbyterians. These 
lectures are already widely known from the fact that they have 
not only been delivered in St. Giles’ by their authors, but 
have been read over the length and breadth of Scotland by 
the incumbents of various parishes. It is hardly to be expected 
that those who oppose the position of the lecturers will admit 
either the force of the reasoning, the representation of the history, 
or the conclusions arrived at, but from the standpoint of the 
Church in its present circumstances, we consider the effort to 
inform public opinion as laudable. Whether the dreaded day 
will be delayed ad infinitum is a question we are unwilling 
to enter upon, nor are we much inclined to disparage con- 
scientious attempts to ward off what is believed to be an evil. 
It is well that in the controversy which is raging, before a 
settlement comes, both sides should say out, and say plainly, 
all they have got to say. Only then may we hope justice 
and reason may prevail. 


Although works on secular politics are not usually noticed 
in our pages, we make an exception in favour of Mr. Murdoch’s 
History of Constitutional Reform in Great Britain and Ireland 
(23), which is valuable as a contribution to the intelligent grasp 


(22) The Church and the People. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1886. 

(23) A History of Constitutional Reform in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a full Account of the three great Measures of 1832, 1867, and 1884. By 
James Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow, etc. 
Blackie and Son: Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, 1885. 
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of the progress of the national life and thought in the matter 
of reform. The special value of this work lies, we think, in 
the ready access it affords to the great speeches by which the 
cause was advanced. Old people will read the book with 
avidity and refreshment of early feelings, and young people 
will learn from it the slow but sure progress of the nation 
in the assertion of its just rights and privileges. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son have also published Dr. Everett’s 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy (24). This is a masterly intro- 
duction to the study of Natural Philosophy, and is so simple 
and clearly written that the reader and student will be very 
grateful to the author. Avoiding as far as possible technical 
terms, and using for the most part familiar language, Dr. 
Everett meets the wants of a large circle of youthful philo- 
sophers, and has done a greal deal to popularise this higher 
and very valuable branch of study. 


A revised and improved edition of the Religious Tract 
Society’s Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament (25) 
has been published. For readers to whom access to the larger 
and more erudite works of Winer, Donaldson, Cremer, and the 
like, is not readily obtained, this compendium will be in- 
valuable. It is intended as a help to the exact understanding 
of the Greek of the New Testament, and gradually initiates the 
reader into a thorough and accurate rendering of words and 
phrases. Both Dr. Green the able editor, and his son, deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of exact interpretation for their care- 
ful work, as well as for placing within the reach of ordinary 
scholars the fruits of modern research and study. One new 
feature of this edition is the introduction of references to the 
Revised New Testament version. 


Every product of the able pen of the venerable Dr. James 


(24) Outlines of Natural Philosophy for Schools and General Readers. By 
J.D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, etc. etc. Llustrated by 216 engravings on wood. London : 
Blackie and Son. 

(25) Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament ; together with a 
complete Vocabulary and an Examination of the chief New Testament Synonyms. 
Illustrated by numerous examples and comments. Revised and improved 
edition. -The Religious Tract Society. 
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Morison of Glasgow is not only interesting but extremely valu- 
able. In his latest work he has given the ripe fruit of vigor- 
ous and deep study. St. Paul's Teaching on Sanctification (26) 
is illustrated from a textual exposition of Romans vi.—a 
chapter of which Dr. Morison says: “Its entire contents are 
the genuine literary product of the Apostle’s own mind and 
heart.” We heartily commend this very able and lucid series 
of expositions of the thoughts of a chapter revealing the inmost 
convictions and most elaborated reasonings of the great Apostle 
regarding the necessary workings of the grace of God, and the 
equally necessary results of the reign of law. 


Professor Lindsay has already found fame in the little 
commentaries he has published on Zhe Gospel according to 
St. Mark and The Acts of the Apostles. From his busy pen we 
have now the first instalment of a similar commentary on The 
Gospel of St. Luke (27). It is really wonderful how Dr. Lind- 
say is able, in such small compass, and at the price of four- 
pence, to provide so excellent a guide to the intelligent study 
of the first twelve chapters of St. Luke. The extensive circu- 
lation of the previous works of this capable writer and con- 
denser of many commentaries prophesies a very large sale and 
use of his Gospel according to St. Luke. We would ask every- 
body to procure it, and have no hesitation in affirming that it 
is far too cheap at the money. Indeed, we believe Dr. Lindsay 
has done the work as a labour of love, and to please his friends, 
who know his capability to assist them with material for 
Bible-class work, and for the higher classes in Sabbath-schools. 


Messrs. T. and T. Clark have issued a supplement to 
Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek (28). 
This supplement was necessary in order to keep pace with 


(26) St. Paul’s Teaching on Sanctification, A Practical Exposition of 
Romans vi. By James Morison, D.D., author of Practical Commentaries on 
Matthew, Mark, etc. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 

(27) T'he Gospel of St. Luke (Chapters i.-xii.) : with Introduction, Maps, and 
Notes. By T. M. Lindsay, D.D., Free Church College, Glasgow. London : 
Blackie and Son. 

(28) Supplement to Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. 
By Hermann Cremer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Greifs- 
wald. Translated from the last German edition by William Urwick, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1886. 
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the German editions of Cremer’s great work, as the Eng- 
lish edition of 1878 was stereotyped. It might have been 
more convenient had a new translation of the latest German 
edition been attempted, but we suppose the expense of pro- 
duction is not to be undervalued, and the Messrs. Clark have 
done their best to render the recent work of Professor Cremer 
serviceable to English students. They have adopted the 
excellent plan of continuing the numbering of the pages from 
the 1878 edition, and furnishing titles, so that the complete 
work may be bound in one volume. We need say nothing in 
the way of commending this standard work. It is simply 
beyond praise, and most essential to a thorough appreciation 
of the spirit, character, and interpretation of the Greek of the 
New Testament. Valuable indices enhance the entire work, 
and render it of easy service. 


Two volumes of exegetical studies on various difficult por- 
tions and texts of the Old and New Testaments are before us 
in the works of Dr. Gloag and Dr. C. H. H. Wright (29). 
From the title noted at the foot of this page the entire range 
of Dr. Wright’s volume is indicated. These studies are fresh, 
full, and powerful, as was to be expected, and nothing of any 
consequence to the argument is overlooked. Indeed, Dr. 
Wright shows his anxiety to review the whole field by intro- 
ducing, in a long and able preface, a criticism of certain works 
germane to his subjects, which had not come under his obser- 
vation when inditing these studies. 

Dr. Gloag’s studies have already been so long before the 
public that we content ourselves with saying, that while going 
over some of the ground of the above-mentioned work, he 
confines hjmself to the more difficult passages of the New 
Testament which have been the occasion of very different 
views among interpreters of Scripture. His expositions are 
forcible and always interesting. 


The revolt from the ecclesiastical doctrine of Prelatic Epi- 


(29) Exegetical Studies. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D., minister of Galashiels. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1884. 

Biblical Essays or Exvegetical Studies on the Books of Job and Jonah, 
uekiel’'s Prophecy of Gog and Magog, St. Peter's “ spirits in prison,” and 
the Key to the Apocalypse. By Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, D.D., ete. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
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scopacy as avowed in the constitution and worship of the~ 
Church of England was never more clearly exemplified than 
in the recently published Biography of Henry Bazely (30). 
Leaving the Church of England, and finding in the principles 
of Presbyterianism the simplicity of constitution and purity 
of worship which he desiderated as wholly Scriptural, he 
sought admission into the Church of Scotland, and became 
for a brief space minister of a church in London. He, how- 
ever, left in disgust at certain innovators, and soon erected a 
church building for himself in his beloved Oxford, and minis- 
tered there till his death. With all his love for the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland, derived from a study at a 
distance of her standards and freedom from State jurisdiction 
as he thought, coming into close relations, and comparing “ the 
actually existing state of matters with the theory, he was 
chagrined to find the Church pervaded by a wide-spread 
leaven of unfaithfulness to her own publicly avowed principles. 
He had joined the Church because on Scriptural grounds he 
approved of purely vocal psalmody and free prayer, yet the 
men who had pledged themselves to act as official guardians 
of these things he found clamouring for organs and liturgies” 
(p. 122). He was deeply disappointed ; for he was truly an 
earnest, loving, simple-minded soul. His character and his 
manifold labours in Oxford are lovingly recorded in this 
memoir, which is well fitted to stimulate to active work for the 
Master. Mr. Bazely cannot be said to have been narrow- 
minded ; rather he was ever constrained by conscience and 
the Word of God to act energetically and with decision. Not 
only his open-air evangelistic efforts, but many acts of success- 
ful rescue-work, as well as his love for the poor and his 
sympathy with all needy ones, are more lasting tributes to the 
fragrance of his cherished memory at Oxford than his strong 
opinions on church-government and purity of worship. 


The third volume of the new series of the Expositor main- 
tains the high standard of literary excellence which it has 
reached under the present editor (31). Theologically, how- 

(30) Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist. A Memoir. By the Rev. E. 


L. Hicks, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co., 1886. 


(31) The Expositor. Third series, vol. iii. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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ever, it is less conservative than: we had hoped. Professor 
Driver, in a paper on the “ Cosmogony of Genesis,” virtually 
abandons the trustworthiness of the narrative in Genesis, and 
subinits another new theory for our acceptance. He believes 
the writer—or shall we say writers ?—of the narrative to have 
been inspired only to the extent of choosing from the mass of 
traditions the best statements, and making use of them reli- 
giously. Lest it should be supposed that this is a misrepre- 
sentation, we give the author’s own words :— 

“The Biblical historians, it is plain, derived their materials from the best 
human sources available ; the function of inspiration was to guide them in 
the disposal and arrangement of these materials, and in the use to which 
they applied them. The materials, which with other nations were combined 
into the crudest physical theories, or associated with a grotesque polytheism, 
were vivified and transformed by the inspired genius of the Hebrew his- 
torians, and adapted to become the vehicle of profound religious truth. 
They become symbolic pictures of the prehistoric past. By a figurative 
narrative, based, it is probable, upon materials derived from the far East, 
the fact of the fall of man is brought home to every one of us.” 


Assertions of this kind need no comment. Instead of 
interpreting Scripture, they explain it away. It is only fair 
to add that in the same volume there is another able paper on 
the same subject from the pen of Principal Dawson, written 
from a different standpoint, and reaching a conclusion of an 
entirely opposite character. 

Professor Curtiss contributes an exposition of Wellhausen’s 
Theory of the Pentateuch, in which there is no attempt to 
invalidate his arguments. We expected something more than 
this from one who does not lack the critical faculty. His 
closing sentence is not reassuring: “In subsequent articles 
we may show how these critical views revolutionise the His- 
tory of Israel and Old Testament Theology.” 

Dr. Maclaren continues his Commentary on Colossians, 
Captain Conder replies to the strictures of Professor Socin on 
the English explorations in Palestine, and Professor Westcott 
contributes five articles on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


For distinctly homiletic value we place the Homiletic Maga- 
zine in the first rank (32). It is divided into four sections— 
Theological, Expository, Homiletical, and Miscellaneous—sup- 


(32) Homiletic Magazine, vol. xiv. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
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plying under each of them materials which working ministers 
will find of sterling worth. The vexed question of Evolution 
is handled with marked ability in its relations to Design, 
Immortality, the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, Miracle, 
and the Problem of Evil. There is a symposium on the 
“Possibility of Salvation after Death,” and another on the 
“ Relation of non-Christian Systems to Biblical Theology,” in 
which Archdeacon Farrar and the Rev. George Rawlinson take 
part. The expositions and homilies are of a high class, and 
in the miscellaneous department “Handfuls from Harvest-fields” 
are specially noteworthy as singularly stimulating and suggestive. 


An excellent monograph on The Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 
teuchal Codes has been prepared by Gerhardus Vos (33). It is 
prefaced by a commendation from the pen of Professor Green, 
who has himself won laurels in this field, and we feel that we 
cannot do better in introducing this volume to our readers 
than allow a place in our pages for the Professor’s weighty 
words. He writes :— 


“The author of the following treatise is descended from the French 
Huguenots. The original name of the family was Vossé, and his ancestors 
were among the refugees who emigrated to Holland after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. He received his literary training in the gymnasium 
at Amsterdam ; and after completing his theological course at the Seminary 
of the Reformed Church of Holland, at Grand Rapids, Mich., of which his 
father is a professor, he spent two additional years at Princeton Seminary. 
This treatise was prepared as a thesis in competition for the Hebrew fellow- 
ship in the latter institution, which was awarded to him; and he is now 
pursuing his studies at the University of Berlin. 

“ The subject discussed is the Mosaic origin of the laws of the Pentateuch. 
This is the point about which the critical battle is raging at present. The 
literary partition of the Pentateuch, which at one time stood in the fore- 
front of the fray, is now on all hands regarded as a side issue, of whose 
results the critics of the most recent school of Graf, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen still seek to avail themselves, but upon which they do not mainly 
rest their cause. This part of the question is taken up and disposed of at 
the outset. The position maintained is perfectly tenable, though it has not 
heretofore been pressed as it deserves. The divisibility of Genesis, or, as 
the critics phrase it, the literary analysis of that book, does not in the 
slightest degree affect the question of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, or of the laws which the Pentateuch contains. And unless it be 





(33) The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes. By Gerhardus Vos, 
Fellow of Princeton Theological Seminary. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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pressed to the extent of finding mutually inconsistent narratives in Genesis, 
and thus impugning the truth of the record and the trustworthiness of the 
history, the hypothesis is one of purely literary interest, and of no theo- 
logical consequence. It is only the endeavour to carry the divisive hypothesis 
through the subsequent books of the Pentateuch that imperils the ascrip- 
tion of the legislation to Moses, as well as of the volume in which the 
legislation is found. If Chronicles and Kings could be compiled from 
antecedent authentic records without prejudice to their canonicity, the 
same is obviously true of Genesis, the latest limit of whose history is almost 
three centuries prior to the birth of Moses. 

“ But, if the same analysis is applicable to the books from Exodus onward, 
the aspect of the case is materially changed. It is indeed conceivable that 
Moses might have employed different amanuenses to record different classes 
of laws, and that the literary form of the laws might thus vary to some 
extent in consequence. But if the later books of the Pentateuch, contain- 
ing the life and the legislation of Moses, have been compiled from distinct 
documents in the sense maintained by the advocates of this hypothesis, it 
is difficult to imagine that Moses could have had anything to do with the 
compilation. Accordingly, waiving all discussion as to the applicability of 
the hypothesis to Genesis, its right is challenged to proceed beyond Exod. 
vi. 3, where God revealed himself to Moses as Jehovah, and this henceforth 
becomes the predominant name of the Most High ; and the barrenness of 
the unsupported linguistic argument for any division beyond that point is 
shown. Jt would have been better, perhaps, to put the line of demarcation 
at the opening of the Book of Exodus. For the alternation of divine 
names is not only of no help to the critics in Exod. i. 1-vi. 3, but is a 
source of constant perplexity, which they escape only by conspicuously 
disregarding it. It did not belong to the subject treated in this volume to 
deal with the partition of the historical sections of Exodus. But I think 
that no one can carefully examine the division of Exod. i.-xi., as wrought 
out by Wellhausen, or by others who attempt a similar nice discrimination, 
without feeling at every step that the attempt to carry the partition through 
is a signal failure. The perplexity of the scheme rendered necessary by the 
rigorous application of critical rules is almost beyond belief. The critical 
sundering not only rends apart the most intimately connected paragraphs, 
but throws out isolated clauses and words ad libitum, upon the mere 
dictum of the operator, and to save the consistency of the hypothesis. It 
is simply and evidently a determined forcing through of a foregone conclu- 
sion in spite of every consideration that stands in the way. 

“Pushing the linguistic and literary argument aside, as destitute of any 
real force in application to this portion of the Pentateuch, the discussion 
proceeds to grapple with the problems arising out of the constitution and 
character of the laws themselves, and of the several codes in which they are 
found. This is the chosen field of the latest phase of criticism, and it is 
from this quarter that the materials are drawn for its most formidable 
assaults upon the authenticity of the Pentateuch and the Mosaic origin of 
its laws. The issue involved is not merely that of the authorship of a given 
production, nor whether particular institutions took their rise in one 
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century or in another. It is a question of the veracity of the sacred 
volume from first to last. The question is fundamentally that between 
rationalism and supernatural religion. Did the institutions of the Old 
Testament, and by legitimate and necessary sequence those of the New 
Testament also, proceed from the revelation of God? or are they the 
natural outgrowth of the national life of Israel ? 

“The writer of this treatise has decided convictions upon this funda- 
mental matter, and these underlie and shape his whole treatment of the 
subject. They determine his point of view, but they do not supersede a 
thorough and candid investigation. On the contrary, they impel to a frank 
and honest examination of the whole ground of debate: they lead to the 
patient consideration of every objection that is raised, and every difficulty 
that is started, in the confident assurance that all the phenomena of the 
case must find their solution in harmony with what is true and right. 

“Since the argument is throughout conducted in opposition to the latest 
critical school, with the purpose of wresting their weapons from their hands, 
it is necessarily limited to the region within which these critics themselves 
move, and to considerations whose validity must be conceded even from the 
standpoint which they occupy. Nothing is gained in controversy with 
them by adducing testimonies whose genuineness is in question, whose 
historical character is impugned, or which lie outside of the field which 
they recognise as the legitimate territory of debate. Hence no argument 
is here drawn from the authority of the New Testament in defence of the 
Mosaic origin or authorship of the laws of the Pentateuch. And, in the 
Old Testament, everything is left out of the account, which, on the critical 
hypothesis, is judged irrelevant, or which is susceptible of an interpretation 
consistent with its claims. These may confirm the faith of those who 
accept the current view of Scripture and of the Mosaic writings, but are 
not suited to convince or to confute opposers. 

“Tt will be found that the discussion contained in this little volume is 
neither narrow nor superficial. It is the fruit of extensive reading and 
careful reflection. It is not a summary of results hastily gathered from 
compendiums at second-hand, but it is drawn from the direct study of 
original sources. The views of the leading critics are concisely stated on 
the various points raised in the controversy substantially as they present 
themselves. These are uniformly treated with eminent candour and 
fairness, while at the same time their weakness and fallacy are skilfully 
exposed. The book makes no pretensions to be an exhaustive exhibition 
of the subject. It will not, of course, prove a substitute for more elaborate 
and extended works ; though, to those who are entering upon the study, it 
will be an admirable introduction to them. And for such as wish to gain a 
general knowledge of the present state of critical questions concerning the 
Pentateuch, the range of the discussion, and the arguments employed on 
each side, I do not know where a more satisfactory exhibition can be found, 
of what intelligent readers would wish to learn, in so small a compass.” 


One eminent characteristic of the present generation is 
unrest, Everything is disputed, nothing is accepted as settled. 
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A very fair reflection of the “humour of the time” will be 
found in the pages of Baldwin (34). 


An extract from the Introduction furnishes a key to the 
book :— 


“My earliest recollections of Baldwin are of a time when the streets of 
Rome were periodically strewn with yellow sand, into which the multitude 
flopped on bent knees, pulling out index and little finger against the evil 
eye whenever there passed the golden coach of the Holiness of Our 
Sovereign Pius 1x.; when we children woke up and rubbed our eyes one 
foggy autumn morning with (for such is the nature of children) a slightly 
delicious horror at the thought that Monti and Tognetti were having their 
heads cut off, like Browning’s Franceschina, at the Bocca della Verita. 
Baldwin and I, and another lad, who, while we have gone off on the endless 
hunt for ideas (‘A good day’s sport ?’ asked a friend of mine lately of two men 
with guns on an Umbrian road. ‘ So-so—only two mushrooms’), has seized 
hold of that more satisfactory though unruly creature, Beauty ; Baldwin 
and this other lad and myself used at that time to wander along those long 
muddy roads, bordered with arum and shaded with carub, now all built over 
in streets, then the haunt of solitary cardinals taking their stroll, employing 
our leisure in digging out of the gutters bits of porphyry and serpentine, 
which to us represented all antiquity ; of an evening we indulged in learned 
disputes over Dr. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Later I met 
Baldwin again, a decided failure in all that the world calls education, but 
possessed by a frenzy of enthusiasm—nay rather, madness—for all things 
musical, especially of the eighteenth century, with which he contrived 
to infect me, but completely and seriously, with the later result to myself 
and literature which some readers perhaps know. We had a music- 
master in common, Baldwin and I; an old man, nearly ninety, chosen 
by my friend mainly in the vain hope that he might bridge over 
that fearful gulf separating the eighteenth century from these degenerate 
days ; and whom he adored less like a human being than a precious 
relic, getting sonnets written by his acquaintances, and placing upon 
the old gentleman’s piano large nosegays, which the receiver, I suspect, 
regarded principally in the light of their being damp. Baldwin was at this 
time eighteen. He read Goethe and Lessing all day long, descanted upon 
the wisdom of the Greeks in avoiding the sight of pain, and considering ill- 
ness as a proof of bad taste and a reason to be cut ; and believed firmly that 
all moral qualities were contained in the Beautiful ; and that if there were 
any which the Beautiful did not contain, there was probably something 
morbid about them. That word morbid was Baldwin’s favourite expression ; 
and it was wonderful to see how freely and with what terrible effect he flung 
it about in his conversation, When next my friend’s path suddenly crossed 
mine, he never mentioned Goethe, nor the antique, nor eighteenth-century 
music, and manifested impatience when they were alluded to ; he was com- 





(34) Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. By Vernon Lee. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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paratively uncommunicative, and excessively pessimistic. 1 suspected him 
of being miserably unhappy, and afterwards discovered that he was strug- 
gling hopelessly with certain ideas that were surrounded by a kind of black- 
ness: Death, Sin, Pain, Justice. How he emerged from this, some of the 
following dialogues are designed to show. Such it is, at least, in so far as 
an outsider can show it.” 

There is much reasoning throughout the volume, sometimes 
sentimental, sometimes sharp, but always interesting. As a 
study of the unsettlement of thought and ardent, though at 
times aimless, feeling after truth, which is so common now-a- 
days, it is excellent and almost unique. 


The revival in these days has taken place of the old idea of 
the incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ as the central thought 
of revelation and grace. The death of the Lord is, under this 
theory, only the climax of His life of self-sacrifice. A very 
natural, if not necessary, corollary from this is the ultimate 
salvation of all mankind, and the triumph of the love of God 
over all hatred and evil. These doctrines are with great 
plausibility exhibited in The New Moral Creation, by Rev. 
John Cooper (35). That is the title which Mr. Cooper has 
given toa series of tractates, of which three make up the volume 
in hand. These three are respectively entitled : “ Christian 
Evolution, or the Divine Process in Human Redemption; ” 
Self-Sacrifice Victorious: Rays of Divine Light on the future 
of Mankind ;” and “The Conflict ended, or Evil for ever 
vanquished.” What we have said above will have furnished 
the key to the exposition of these most important studies. 
The “larger hope” bulks largely in this volume, and, of 
course, after-repentance and such-like notions (for we cannot 
call them doctrines, familiar through the teaching of Archdeacon 
Farrar and Dr. Samuel Cox), form a great part of the con- 
ception of the book. Even the “unpardonable” sin is 
pardonable, or, we should say, may be so, according to our 
author :— 


“Does all this render the after-repentance of the sinner a blank im- 
possibility? This might readily be supposed were there no self-sacrificing 
love in God. But if the self-sacrificing love of God embraces all mankind ; 





(35) The New Moral Creation, or Light on the. Problem of the Ages. By 
Rev. John Cooper, author of “ Jesus Christ’s Mode of Presenting Himself,” 
etc. ete. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1885. 
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if the atonement was made for all sin ; if the Divine Spirit is grieved at the 
sinner’s resistance, and does not abandon him but with reluctance ; may 
He not at an after period return again, and in other circumstances, under 
different conditions, effect the sinner’s repentance? . . . If the greater the 
sin that is forgiven, the purer is the consciousness of the forgiven one, the 
more fervent his love, the deeper his devotion, the loftier his aims, will not 
self-sacrificing love do all within the vast compass of its power to lead even 
such a sinner to repentance ?” 


In his introduction to the second tractate, “Self-Sacrifice 
Victorious,” our author says : 


“T have subscribed to the Westminster Standards. I must frankly admit 
that according to the belief of the Church generally, these Standards teach 
that death closes man’s probationary career. But considerable latitude of 
view is permitted, and I think wisely, on questions in these Standards 
which are regarded as not essential to a genuine Christian faith. To me 
this seems to be one of these questions—of deep and awful interest I 
grant ; yet not essential to a soul’s salvation. I feel, therefore, that I am 
at liberty to throw out some of my thoughts upon it.” 


We cannot acquiesce in any such liberty. However, if any 
one wishes to see the above class of views and hypotheses 
well set forth, and reiterated in good and clear language, he 
will find all he wants in this book; but we hope the opinions 
and suppositions advocated will not be accepted without a 
close comparison with the written Word—the only and all- 
sufficient rule God has given us whereby we may glorify 
Him. 


The Well-being of Nations (36) is an excellent exposition and 
enforcement of the essential element that enters into all the 
relationships of life. Beginning with the foundations of social 
order, in a series of fifteen chapters Mr. Smith places before 
his readers that essential righteousness which alone exalts 
the nation and the individual, and at length reaches the 
matchless King, and the everlasting kingdom, and the pattern 
prayer. Such a book as this, if generally read—and we trust 
it may be so, and would bespeak for it a very large circle of 
readers—would do much to give stability to the order that is of 
Christ and Christianity. 


(36) The Well-being of Nations ; its Essential Elements, The Teaching of 
Scripture on the Subject plainly set forth. By the Rev. George S. Smith, 
M.A., Minister of Cranstoun. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 1885. 











